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Editor's  Pages 


In  this  issue  we  honor  the  bicentennial  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  birth 
by  giving  Waldo  the  first  spotlight  and  asking  Henry  Thoreau  to  defer  to  his  friend 
and  mentor  by  stepping  temporarily  and  politely,  though  perhaps  reluctantly,  into 
the  background. 

The  year  2003  has  been  rich  in  celebrations  of  Emerson.  Among  these 
were  a  number  of  events  in  Boston  and  Concord,  but  other  Emerson  events  were 
scheduled  in  South  Carolina,  New  Mexico,  and  as  far  away  as  Rome,  Italy;  and 
Beijing,  China  (this  last  one  was  cancelled,  unfortunately,  because  of  the  SARS 
health  crisis).  See  the  calendar  of  events  that  follows  these  pages  for  a  complete 
list.  An  official  Emerson  Society  web  site  (www.emersonsociety.org)  was 
inaugurated  in  the  spring,  and  special  issues  of  the  journals  Nineteenth-Century 
Prose,  Harvard  Library  Bulletin,  and  Journal  of  Unitarian  Universalist  History 
were  devoted  to  Emerson.  Also,  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  offers  a  special 
online  exhibit  of  visual  images  of  Emerson  at  www.concordnet.org/library/scollect/ 
EmersonCelebration/Openingpage.html.  To  these  recognitions  we  add  our  own 
modest  acknowledgement  of  Emerson's  importance  through  the  essays  in  the  first 
half  of  this  volume. 

Although  eclipsed  in  popular  recognition  by  Thoreau  in  recent  decades, 
Emerson's  place  in  American  culture  and  in  the  literary  canon  remains  secure  and 
crucial.  Not  only  does  he  remain  a  key  figure  in  high  school  and  college  American 
literature  and  humanities  curricula,  but  he  frequently  pops  up  in  the  most  unusual 
places.  I  was  surprised,  for  instance,  to  find  him  referred  to  in  an  essay  by  Anouar 
Majid  titled  "Living  with  Islam"  in  the  14  March  2003,  issue  of  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education.  Majid  refers  to  Emerson  as  an  advocate  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  as  an  American  inspired  by  "Persian  poetry  and  Arab  wisdom,"  and  he  quotes 
this  passage  from  Emerson's  later  years:  "In  matters  of  religion,  men  eagerly  fasten 
their  eyes  on  the  differences  between  their  creed  and  yours,  whilst  the  charm  of  the 
study  is  in  finding  the  agreements  and  identities  in  all  the  religions  of  men"  (page 
Bll).  Less  surprisingly,  I  found  Emerson  invoked  in  a  recent  issue  of  Academe 
(the  journal  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  July- August 
2003  issue)  as  a  champion  of  intellectual  freedom.  However,  I  did  a  double  take 
when  I  found  him  referred  to  as  the  thinker  whose  "call  to  intellectual  freedom  .  .  . 
inspired  the  AAUP's  philosopher-founders  when  they  insisted  that  the  only  sure 
protection  for  academic  freedom  must  be  the  security  of  tenure"  (72). 

Most  recently,  in  his  column  for  Newsweek  (10  November  2003,  page 
74)  George  Will  has  invoked  Emerson  to  open  his  critique  of  the  Anglican  church's 
debate  over  the  consecration  of  a  homosexual  bishop.  Will  begins  his  essay  on 
"The  Limits  of  Inclusiveness"  by  acknowledging  the  Emerson  bicentennial  and 
then  quoting  Emerson's  1856  comment  on  the  Anglican  church:  "The  gospel  it 
preaches  is,  'By  taste  are  ye  saved'  ...  It  is  not  inquisitorial,  not  even  inquisitive, 
is  perfectly  well-bred,  and  can  shut  its  eyes  on  all  proper  occasions  ...  Its  instinct 
is  hostile  to  all  change  in  politics,  literature,  or  social  arts."  Will  then  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  today's  Anglican  church  has  certainly  changed  from  the  ultra- 
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conservath  e  institution  of  Emerson's  day  to  one  that  has  moved  perhaps  too  far  in 
the  other  direction. 

Whether  Emerson  would  have  considered  himself  as  a  defender  either  of 
Islam  or  of  academic  tenure  and  whether  he  would  side  with  Will's  conservative 
stance  on  homosexuality  in  the  church  can  all  be  debated,  but  such  references 
certainly  suggest  how  wide-ranging  and  contemporary  his  influence  is  on  American 
culture.  And  globally  Emerson  surpasses  Thoreau  in  at  least  one  medium:  Joel 
Myerson  reports  that  as  of  mid-December  2003  on  the  world-wide  web  there  were 
1 18.000  web  references  to  Emerson  compared  to  73,600  references  to  Thoreau. 

Emerson's  relevance  to  our  own  time  is  the  subject  of  our  first  piece,  a 
collection  of  brief  essays  on  "Emerson  in  the  Twenty-first  Century."  Eminent 
Emerson  scholars  were  asked  to  answer  the  question  "Why  should  we  read  Emerson 
in  the  twenty-first  century?"  Their  responses  attest  to  both  the  timelessness  and 
timeliness  of  Emerson's  thought  and  writing.  Next  we  include  two  essays  that 
derive  from  one  of  the  Emerson  bicentennial  events.  The  essays  by  Wesley  Mott 
and  David  Robinson,  first  presented  as  speeches  at  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
celebration  of  Emerson  in  Boston  in  March  2003,  offer  provocative  insights  into 
Emerson's  roots  in  Unitarianism,  Transcendentalism,  and  religious  skepticism.  Then 
we  travel  back  in  time  with  J.  Parker  Huber  to  the  Emerson  centennial  of  1903, 
following  John  Muir,  Emerson  admirer  and  defender  of  nature,  on  his  visit  to  Boston 
during  that  celebration.  For  our  final  essay  on  Emerson,  we  explore  Emerson's 
religious  ideas  with  David  Lyttle's  thorough  analysis  of  Emerson's  concept  of  the 
soul.  Lyttle's  essay  is  the  third  of  his  series  on  Emerson's  philosophy,  the  first  on 
Emerson's  idealism  and  the  second  on  his  view  of  evil,  continued  from  earlier 
issues  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  (volumes  5  and  9). 

After  these  essays  on  the  Sage  of  Concord,  we  turn  to  the  town  in  which 
he  lived.  Robert  Hudspeth's  essay,  first  delivered  as  the  keynote  address  at  the 
2003  Annual  Gathering  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  reveals  the  intricate  web  of  social 
and  intellectual  relationships  to  be  found  in  the  letters  written  by  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  their  Concord  circle.  Their  letters  provide  intimate  glimpses  into  matters  as 
trivial  as  the  moving  of  a  privy,  as  worldly  as  politics  and  romantic  relationships, 
and  as  deep  as  grief.  Leslie  Wilson  offers  a  further  peek  into  Concord  society  in 
her  editing  of  the  youthful  diary  of  one  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau's  neighbors,  Martha 
Prescott.  Prescott  eventually  became  the  wife  of  one  of  Concord's  most  prestigious 
citizens,  John  Shepard  Keyes.  The  diary  reveals  the  frustrations  and  aspirations  of 
a  young  girl  growing  up  in  a  very  circumscribed  social  environment,  one  into 
which  she  eventually  settled  with  apparent  comfort  and  conviction. 

By  now  Henry  Thoreau's  patience  is  wearing  thin,  so  we  let  him  step  out 
of  the  shadows  and  back  into  the  spotlight  in  a  fine  essay  on  Thoreau  as  a  poet  in 
the  Wordsworthian  tradition.  Although  Thoreau  did  not  always  speak  highly  of 
Wordsworth,  Lance  Newman  argues  convincingly  that  Thoreau's  poetry  uses  and 
extends  Wordsworth's  model  of  the  poet  as  the  voice  of  public  "moral  health." 
Thoreau  would  also  have  appreciated  the  final  essay  in  this  issue,  a  personal  essay 
by  Millard  Davis  in  remembrance  of  Edwin  Way  Teale  and  his  wife  Nellie.  Teale 
was  a  president  of  The  Thoreau  Society  and  an  important  nature  writer  and 
photographer  in  his  own  right.  The  walk  through  the  Teales'  woods  which  Davis 


describes  is  reminiscent  not  only  of  the  Teales  but  of  the  walking  excursion  structure 
which  Thoreau  used  so  often  in  his  writing. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Wes  Mott  and  to  the  members  of  The  Emerson 
Society  for  their  assistance  with  this  issue.  Thanks  also  go  to  Robert  Hudspeth  and 
Karen  Kashian  for  reliable  assistance  with  the  advertising  and  finances  and  to  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library  for  providing  visual  images.  Readers  are  invited  to 
watch  for  an  early  publication  of  next  year's  issue,  a  special  issue  celebrating  the 
sesquicentennial  of  the  publication  of  Walden. 


RJS 


A  2003  Calendar  of  Emerson  Bicentennial  Events 


March- June  Emerson  exhibit  at  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  offices 

(25  Beacon  Street  in  Boston),  with  a  7  March  ceremony  at  First 
and  Second  Church  featuring  lectures  by  Wesley  Mott  and  David 
Robinson. 

March-May  Concord  Free  Public  Library  exhibition,  "Emerson  in  Concord." 

26  March  Houghton  Library's  Bicentennial  exhibition  on  Emerson  opens 

at  Harvard  University. 

27  March  Lectures  on  Emerson  before  the  Ticknor  Society  at  the  Houghton 

Library  by  Ron  Bosco  and  Joel  Myerson. 
2  April  Panel  discussion  on  Emerson  chaired  by  Lawrence  Buell  with 

lectures  by  Buell,    Stanley  Cavell,  Wai  Chee  Dimock,  and 

Michael  Sandel. 
8  April  Opening  of  an  exhibition  on  Emerson  organized  by  Joel  Myerson 

at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  library. 

24  April  Reading  by    poet  Robert  Pinsky  at  Emerson  Hall,  Harvard 

University,  with  a  reception  and  viewing  of  the  Houghton 
Library's  Emerson  Bicentennial  Exhibition  curated  by  Ron  Bosco 
and  Joel  Myerson. 

25-26  April  "Spires  of  Form":  The  Emerson  Bicentennial  Conference  and 

exhibition  on  Emerson  sponsored  by  the  Emerson  Society  and 
hosted  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

26  April  Reception  in  celebration  of  Emerson  at  the  Concord  Museum 

and  opening  of  the  Emerson  House  to  guests. 

23  May  The  official  Bicentennial  Dinner  of  the  Emerson  Society,  with 

toasts  to  Emerson,  in  Cambridge,  MA. 

23-24  May  Two  panels  on  Emerson  presented  in  conjunction  with  the 

Emerson  Society  annual  meeting  at  the  American  Literature 
Association  conference  in  Cambridge,  MA. 

25  May  Garden  Birthday  Tea  Party  at  the  Emerson  House  in  Concord 
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25  Mu\ 


4  June 


sponsored  by  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Memorial  Association. 
Panel  discussion  on  the  topic  of  "Nature's  Presence — Celebrating 
Emerson's  Bicentennial"  at  the  75th  general  meeting  of  the 
English  Literary  Society  of  Japan  at  Seikei  University  in  Tokyo, 
Japan. 


15  September 


26-30  June 


[8  June 


Johns  Hopkins  University  Eisenhower  Library  exhibition, 
"Emerson  &  Baltimore." 

Presentation  on  Emerson  by  Robert  D.  Richardson  at  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association  General  Assembly  in  Boston 
and  discussion  sessions  on  Emerson  during  the  Assembly 
meetings. 

"Emerson  and  the  Examined  Life,"  a  public  event  at  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston  sponsored  by  the  Philosophy  Foundation  featuring 
a  reading  from  Emerson's  essays  by  Robert  Pinsky  and 
presentations  by  Richard  Geldard  and  David  Robinson. 
7  July-8  August    National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Summer  Institute  on 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at  200:    Literature,  Philosophy, 
Democracy"  in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  directed  by  Russell  Goodman. 
Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering  in  Concord,  MA,  devoted  to 
the  theme  "Thoreau:  The  Emersonian  Influence." 
Emerson  Conference  in  Rome,  Italy. 


10-13  July 


16-18  October 
October  - 
January  2004 


Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  Gordon  Library  exhibit, 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  A  Bicentennial  Celebration" 
/  "rwemerson@wpi"  [on  the  publication  of  Emerson  Society 
Papers] 


Carte  de  visite  photograph  of  Emerson  in  lecture  stance. 

Courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 


Gutekunst  photograph  of  Emerson  in  old  age. 

Courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 


Emerson  in  the  Twenty-first  Century 


Editor 's  Note:    The  following  brief  essays  were  written  by  Emerson  scholars  in 
response  to  the  question  "Why  should  we  read  Emerson  in  the  twenty-first  century?  " 


Gustaaf  Van  Cromphout,  Northern  Illinois  University: 

Emerson  should  be  read  in  the  twenty-first  century  for  reasons  pertaining 
very  little  to  the  century  as  an  unfolding  historical  reality  and  very  much  to  the 
transhistorical  scope  of  our  humanness.  To  the  extent  that  Emerson  addressed  the 
existential  conditions  of  his  time,  his  message  has  become  largely  irrelevant  to  us 
in  our  moment  in  history.  His  time  is  no  longer  our  time,  the  America  in  which  he 
lived  is  no  longer  our  America,  and  most  of  the  forces  that  have  made  our  world 
what  it  is  were  still  undreamed  of  in  his.  Emerson's  responses  to  the  problems  and 
crises  of  his  age  are  hardly  applicable  to  the  very  different  problems  and  crises  we 
confront  in  the  nascent  twenty-first  century.  In  sum,  Emerson's  historical  relevance 
to  his  time  is  commensurate  with  his  historical  irrelevance  to  ours.  Looking  at 
Emerson  from  our  own  historically  determined  viewpoint  brings  into  focus  what 
separates  him  from  us. 

And  yet,  Emerson  is  important  to  us  because  of  his  uncanny  ability  to 
address  in  a  timelessly  relevant  manner  the  timeless  human  search  for  self-definition. 
We  should  read  Emerson  in  the  twenty-first  century  because  of  his  uniquely  vital 
contribution  to  our  sense  of  what  it  means  to  be  human  in  our  time — or  in  any 
other  time.  His  chief  merit  consists  in  his  making  concrete  to  the  experience  of  his 
readers  the  fundamental  but  still  unrealized  definition  and  destiny  of  the  human 
spirit:  freedom.  Such  freedom  or  "ideal  liberty,"  as  he  calls  it  in  his  lecture  on 
Milton,  is  the  human  spirit's  highest  aspiration,  principal  responsibility,  and 
endlessly  postponed  fulfillment.  Emerson's  work  derives  much  of  its  enduring 
importance  from  its  making  readers  experience  that  freedom,  the  promises  it  holds 
out,  and  the  tasks  it  entails.  Reading  Emerson  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  wrote — 
actively,  creatively,  interrogatively — gives  us  a  profound  and  exhilarating  sense  of 
inner  freedom,  a  freedom  liberating  us  from  the  constraints  and  burdens  affecting 
and  oppressing  our  historically  and  culturally  determined  selves. 

This  experience  of  freedom  involves  the  sensitive  reader's  response  to 
Emerson's  deep  and  stimulating  commitment  to  conceptual  and  formal 
inconclusiveness.  Emerson's  mode  of  thinking  and  writing  is  one  of  perpetual 
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inchoation.  His  genius  expresses  itself  in  his  ability  to  avoid  finality,  to  state  positions 
\\  hile  precluding  commitment  to  them.  His  writing  is  endlessly  anticipatory:  every 
statement  invites  his  own  and  his  readers'  restatements,  modifications, 
contradictions.  Entering  into  the  spirit  of  Emerson's  works  involves,  therefore, 
embracing  the  intellectual  freedom  inherent  in  his  refusal  to  accept  any  position — 
his  own  as  well  as  those  of  others — as  final.  In  a  very  real  sense,  good  readers  of 
Emerson  always  find  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  their  understanding  of  him, 
since  every  true  reading  requires  them  to  confront  anew  his  experimental,  tentative, 
open-ended  way  of  thinking  and  writing.  Reading  him,  therefore,  provides  us  with 
both  an  example  of  and  practice  in  freedom  of  thought,  a  freedom  consisting  in 
thinking  as  such — a  thinking  that  avoids  rigidity  and  dogmatism  by  endlessly 
questioning  its  own  conclusions. 

Emerson  was  one  of  those  rare  writers  who  could  explode  a  dogma  without 
replacing  it  with  a  new  one,  who  could  attack  a  convention — whether  religious, 
philosophical,  or  literary — without  embracing  conventions  of  his  own.  Put 
differently,  Emerson  did  not  primarily  leave  us  a  new  body  of  thought,  but  rather  a 
new  way  of  thinking.  Our  appreciation  of  Emerson  is  contingent  upon  our  letting 
go  of  traditional  modes  of  thinking  and  traditional  reader  expectations.  He  privileges 
the  transitional  over  the  static,  the  unsystematic  over  the  systematic,  the  flash  of 
insight  over  the  chain  of  reasoning,  the  ineffable  over  the  clearly  statable.  Such 
characteristics  may  at  first  shock  and  disturb,  and  they  are  meant  to  do  so.  But  to 
readers  truly  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Emerson's  writings,  the  ultimate  effect  is  a 
deep  sense  of  freedom  that  entails  the  responsibility  to  do  their  own  thinking.  It  is 
through  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  Emerson  says  in  his  essay  "Intellect,"  that 
humans  show  respect  for  "the  highest  law  of  [their]  being."  Emerson's  writings 
owe  their  enduring  vitality  to  their  making  available  to  readers  the  exhilaration 
and  the  challenge  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  independence.  We  should  read 
Emerson  in  the  twenty-first  century  because  our  time,  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other,  stands  in  need  of  that  independence. 


Sterling  Delano,  Villanova  University: 

Emerson's  themes  are  timeless,  and  that's  what  keeps  us  coming  back  to 
his  writings.  The  relevance  of  his  work  never  fails  to  impress  succeeding  generations 
of  readers.  My  students  today  read  him  with  as  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  as 
my  students  did  in  the  early  1970s.  Emerson's  concerns  in  the  19th  century  about 
such  things  as  self-culture  and  conformity,  originality  and  imitation,  individuality 
and  community,  and  assurance  and  doubt,  are  very  much  our  concerns  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  as  well.  And  they  will  continue  to  be  for  many  more  centuries  to 
come  as  long  as  there  are  thinking  and  feeling  people  in  the  world. 

I'm  fortunate  to  be  able  to  reread  Emerson  regularly  in  conjunction  with 
courses  that  I  teach.    His  words  still  flash  like  lightning;  they  still  provoke  and 
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inspire  me.  And  they  center  me,  too,  because  those  words  were  forged,  I've  come 
to  realize,  from  such  hard-won  experience. 


T.  Gregory  Garvey,  SUNY  Brockport  and  Moscow  State  University: 

In  "Self-Reliance"  Emerson  scorns  an  abolitionist  because  he  believes 
the  activist  has  missed  the  point  of  his  own  civic-mindedness.  As  an  alternative  to 
fund-raising,  Emerson  instructs:  "Go  love  thy  infant,  love  thy  woodchopper;  be 
good  natured  and  modest."  Ironically  perhaps,  the  scorn  in  Emerson's  tone  as  he 
dismisses  the  philanthropist  articulates  the  timeliness  of  Emerson's  writing.  In 
this  often  criticized  passage  Emerson  expresses  a  vulgar  every-man-for-himself 
individualism,  but  he  also  begins  to  define  an  alternative  that  is  grounded  in 
community.  To  see  the  way  in  which  communitarian  values  are  built  into  the  more 
accessible  surfaces  of  Emersonian  liberalism  makes  his  essays  compelling 
expressions  of  dissent  from  the  values  he  is  often  appropriated  to  affirm. 

In  a  New  York  Times  editorial  on  Emerson's  200th  anniversary,  for  example, 
Adam  Cohen  argues  that  Emerson's  thought  represents  a  mode  of  brutal  "self- 
absorption"  and  compares  it  to  norms  many  Americans  currently  promote  in 
business  and  politics.  Seeing  Emersonian  individualism  as  a  foundational  ethic, 
Cohen  argues  that:  "Individualism  run  amok,  transformed  into  a  cruel  self- 
absorption,  is  a  good  description  of  much  of  American  life  right  now.  Republicans, 
using  the  rallying  cry  'It's  your  money,'  are  promoting  a  $550  billion  tax  cut  that 
would  take  health  care  from  sick  children — a  modern  echo  of  Emerson's  'wicked 
dollars.'  In  foreign  policy,  the  rhetoric  is  equally  self-regarding:  'you're  with  us,' 
we  tell  the  world,  'or  against  us.'" 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  the  connection  that  Cohen  makes  regarding 
American  foreign  policy  without  also  thinking  of  Emerson's  rejection  of  the 
imperialist  desires  of  pro-slavery  Americans.  In  his  1 844  address  on  emancipation 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  Emerson  describes  the  planters  in  a  way  that  rebuts  the 
linkage  between  Emersonian  self-regard  and  material  greed.  Planters'  exploitation 
of  slaves  shows  not  just  greed,  Emerson  concludes,  "but  shows  the  existence,  beside 
the  covetousness,  of  a  bitter  element,  the  love  of  power,  the  voluptuousness  of 
holding  a  human  being  in  his  absolute  control  .  .  .  The  planter  is  the  spoiled  child 
of  his  unnatural  habits,  and  has  contracted  in  his  indolence  and  luxurious  climate 
the  need  of  excitement  by  irritating  and  tormenting  his  slave"  (762).  Visceral  as  it 
is,  Emerson's  contempt  for  the  planters'  sensual  greed  does  not  get  at  the  main  idea 
of  his  effort  to  advance  communitarian  ends  from  within  a  liberal  paradigm. 
Emerson's  strongest  indictment  of  the  planter  comes  on  the  grounds  that  the  planter 
fails  to  recognize  his  community  with  the  slave.  This,  in  Emerson's  view,  is  a 
failure  of  spirit,  and  it  has  broad  implications  because  the  planters'  failure  of 
recognition  corrupts  communication  and  makes  authentic  society  impossible. 
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In  an  address  that  he  gave  to  the  Citizens  of  Concord  after  the  passage  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  Emerson  tries  to  salvage  some  ground  rules  for  sincere 
public  communication.  He  writes:  "Let  there  be  no  confusion  in  our  ideas.  Let  us 
not  lie.  nor  cheat,  nor  help  to  steal;  and  let  us  not  call  stealing  by  any  fine  names, 
such  as  'union'  or  'patriotism.'"  As  public  discourse  continued  to  fray  during  the 
mid- 1850s,  he  became  acutely  anxious  about  his  countrymen's  ability  to  speak 
honestly  to  one  another:  "I  do  not  know  any  story  so  gloomy  as  the  politics  of  this 

country  for  the  last  twenty  years Language  has  lost  its  meaning  in  the  universal 

cant.  Representative  Government  is  really  misrepresentative;  Union  is  a  conspiracy 
against  the  northern  states  which  the  northern  states  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
paying  for;  the  adding  of  Cuba  and  Central  America  to  the  slave  marts  is  enlarging 
the  area  of  Freedom.  Manifest  Destiny,  Democracy,  Freedom,  fine  names  for  an 
ugly  thing." 

Although  sincere  public  dialogue  becomes  prominent  in  his  antislavery 
writings  of  the  1850s,  it  has  its  roots  in  Nature,  "Self-Reliance,"  and  other  classic 
essays.  The  Divinity  School  Address  is  a  treatise  or  plea  for  non-partisanship 
among  religious  sectarians;  the  "American  Scholar"  is  a  handbook  for  sincere 
expression.  For  me,  Emerson's  odd  instruction  that  the  abolitionist  of  "Self- 
Reliance"  become  "modest"  and  learn  to  love  his  woodchopper  is  especially 
provocative  because  it  asks  the  reformer  to  step  away  from  the  conventions  of  his 
party  and  seek  sincere  friendship  with  the  most  immediate  members  of  his 
community.  The  "wicked  dollar"  is  wicked  because  it  represents  commodified 
morality  and  alienated  community  not  the  selfishness  of  "individualism  run  amok." 
What  would  it  take  for  me  to  love  the  person  who  sits  in  the  grubby  office  of  the 
gas  station  where  I  buy  fuel  for  my  car?  What  would  it  take  for  a  nation  to  seek 
that  kind  of  relation  with  its  neighbors? 

It  feels  incongruous  to  read  a  desire  for  communal  sincerity  into  a  sentence 
that  is  not  only  tart,  but  that  explicitly  seeks  separation,  but  the  idea  behind  it  is 
valid.  As  a  combination  of  Hamiltonian  elitism  and  Jacksonian  individualism  seems 
to  dominate  American  public  discourse,  recognizing  the  priority  that  Emerson  gives 
to  the  problem  of  sincere  public  self-representation  highlights  a  model  of  community 
that  is  grounded  as  deeply  in  American  liberalism  as  is  Emerson  himself.  This 
effort  to  imagine  a  form  of  self-regard  that  ethically  requires  public  sincerity  and 
thus  can  produce  authentic  community  pervades  Emerson's  writing  even  as  it 
modulates  in  tone  and  emphasis  from  essays  such  as  "Self-Reliance,"  to  "The 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  to  "Fate." 
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Len  Gougeon,  University  of  Scranton: 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been  a  fixture  on  the  American  cultural 
landscape  since  his  emergence  as  philosopher,  essayist,  and  poet  in  the  1830's. 
Over  the  years  since  then,  his  reputation  has  endured  because  he  has  been  many 
things  to  many  people.  In  the  1830s  he  was  the  young  Transcendental  rebel  who 
promised  to  "unsettle  all  things,"  and  attacked  relentlessly  the  staid  conservative 
conformity  of  America's  religious,  educational,  cultural,  and  political  institutions. 
One  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  American  society,  however,  and  one  that  will 
certainly  continue  to  render  him  relevant  to  future  generations  of  Americans,  is  the 
service  he  rendered  as  an  opponent  of  racism,  bigotry,  and  oppression,  and  his 
enduring  commitment  to  the  principles  that  underlie  liberal  democracy,  namely, 
equality,  freedom,  and  social  justice. 

From  the  late  1 840s  though  the  Civil  War,  Emerson  repeatedly  attacked 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  racism  that  was  its  foundation.  In  his  first  major 
antislavery  address,  "Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies" 
(1  August  1844),  he  applauded  the  rise  in  the  world  of  the  "anti-slave,"  men  such 
as  Toussaint,  and  the  "Haytian  heroes"  who  fought  and  died  for  freedom  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  and  other  such  developments,  in  Emerson's  view,  had  finally 
brought  about  the  "annihilation  of  the  old  indecent  nonsense  about  the  nature  of 
the  negro,"  and  he  called  for  an  end  to  their  oppression.  The  government,  he  insisted, 
must  take  the  lead  in  this  moral  crusade  because  "government  exists  to  defend  the 
weak  and  the  poor  and  the  injured  party."  This  defense  would  not  come,  however, 
until  the  Civil  War,  a  war  that  Emerson  welcomed  and  vigorously  supported  as  an 
opportunity  to  enact  a  "second  revolution"  that  would  finally  affirm  the  principle 
that  the  rights  promised  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  apply  to  all  Americans. 
With  the  passage  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  abolishing  slavery,  and  granting  civil  rights  and  suffrage  to  all  adult 
males,  regardless  of  race,  liberal  democracy  in  America  took  a  huge  step  forward. 
Emerson  always  believed,  as  he  stated  in  his  1 855  "Lecture  on  Slavery"  that  every 
man  deserved  "the  largest  liberty  compatible  with  the  liberty  of  every  other  man" 
and  that  in  a  free  society,  "[N]o  citizen  will  go  wrong  who  on  every  question  leans 
to  the  side  of  general  liberty."  With  this  freedom,  however,  comes  responsibility. 
Thus,  in  memorializing  the  great  victory  of  liberal  democracy  in  the  Civil  War  in 
an  1867  address  in  Concord,  Emerson  would  note  that  the  principle  ratified  by  the 
war  was  that  "only  that  state  can  live  in  which  injury  to  the  least  member  is  damage 
to  the  whole."  In  keeping  with  this  principle,  he  would  later  lend  his  voice  to  the 
cause  of  women's  rights.  In  1869  he  accepted  the  vice-presidency  of  the  New 
England  Woman's  Suffrage  Association.  He  noted  in  his  speech  at  this  time  that 
woman  "asks  for  her  rights,  for  her  vote;  she  asks  for  her  share  in  education,  for 
her  share  in  all  the  institutions  of  society,  for  her  half  of  the  whole  world;  and  to 
this  she  is  entitled."  In  a  true  democracy,  Emerson  believed,  no  one  can  be  denied 
basic  civil  rights  without  injury  to  the  whole. 
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Finally,  in  one  of  the  last  addresses  of  his  long  career,  "Fortune  of  the 
Republic.''  which  he  delivered  in  1878,  just  four  years  before  his  death,  Emerson 
summarized  the  social  and  political  ideals  that  had  informed  his  life  as  a  public 
figure.  For  Emerson,  then,  and  I  believe  for  Americans  of  every  age,  these  values 
serve  to  identify  the  very  quality  that  makes  us  what  we  are.  "The  genius  of  the 
country  has  marked  out  our  true  policy,"  he  observed.  That  policy  is  summed  up  in 
one  word,  "  .  .  opportunity.  Opportunity  of  civil  rights,  of  education,  of  personal 
power,  and  not  less  of  wealth;  doors  wide  open.  If  I  could  have  it, —  free  trade  with 
all  the  world  without  toll  or  custom-houses,  invitation  as  we  now  make  every 
nation,  to  every  race  and  skin,  white  men,  red  men,  yellow  men,  black  men; 
hospitality  of  fair  field  and  equal  laws  to  all."  I  know  of  no  better  definition  of  the 
American  ideal,  then,  now,  or  ever. 


Robert  D.  Habich,  Ball  State  University: 

Fairly  early  in  his  writing  career,  Emerson  hoped  readers  would  react  to 
his  work  "not  with  explosion  and  astonishment ...  but  [with]  a  friendly  &  agreeable 
influence  stealing  like  the  scent  of  a  flower"  (Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks 
8: 106).  But  years  later,  in  an  1869  journal  entry  that  I  think  comes  much  closer  to 
the  mark,  he  measured  "Good  Writing"  by  its  novelty  and  vitality:  "all  the  words 
will  be  sprightly,  &  every  sentence  a  surprise"  (JMN  16:  167).  The  bicentennial 
celebrations  of  Emerson's  birth  have  quite  appropriately  paid  respect  to  a  man 
who,  as  the  Emerson  Society's  brochure  puts  it,  "has  endured  as  a  major  American 
icon";  in  doing  so,  they  suggest  that  his  legacy  resides  in  those  things  that  never 
change.  I  would  argue  in  addition  that  what  makes  Emerson's  work  perennially 
fresh,  not  just  to  new  generations  of  readers  but  to  those  of  us  who  return  to  him 
regularly,  is  the  kaleidoscopic  richness  of  his  language  and  particularly  the 
"sprightly"  surprises  of  his  metaphors. 

Though  Emerson  himself  rarely  spoke  about  metaphor  (the  concordance 
to  his  Collected  Essays  reveals  not  a  single  use  of  the  word,  and  only  one  incidence 
of  its  cousin  simile),  metaphors  are  central  to  his  work,  rhetorically  and  thematically, 
and  implicit  in  his  science,  his  epistemology,  and  the  "practical  power"  of  his 
views  about  living,  all  of  which  are  bound  up  with  the  notion  of  connectedness. 
Besides  communicating  similarities  among  things,  metaphors  demonstrate  our 
ability  to  see  those  similarities:  when  we  "get"  the  comparison,  our  delight  is  a 
testimony  to  the  shared  intelligence  of  writer  and  reader. 

Like  so  much  of  what  Emerson  did,  though,  using  metaphors  is  risky 
business.  Heavily  dependent  upon  culture  and  context,  they  can  easily  misfire. 
(One  thinks  of  one  of  Emerson's  predecessors  in  the  New  England  tradition  of 
"homely  metaphor,"  Edward  Taylor,  whose  poem  "Huswifery"  stymies  modern 
readers  ignorant  of  the  parts  of  a  spinning  Avheel.)  And  the  better  metaphors  are, 
the  more  they  risk  fragmenting  a  text  into  a  collection  of  aphorisms — not  an 
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uncommon  criticism  of  Emerson's  work — memorable  but  scattered,  like  a  broken 
string  of  pearls. 

But  when  they  work  in  tandem  with  the  rest  of  an  Emersonian  text,  his 
metaphors  are  breathtaking — and  sometimes,  to  use  his  word,  explosive.  To  cite 
just  one  example,  from  the  "Language"  section  of  his  1836  essay  Nature:  "We  are 
like  travellers  using  the  cinders  of  a  volcano  to  roast  their  eggs"  (2 1 ).  Again:  risky 
business.  Asserting  the  power  of  imaginative  language  ("he  who  employs  it,  is  a 
man  in  alliance  with  truth  and  God")  over  against  the  easy  temptations  of  "rotten 
diction"  (20),  Emerson  is  obligated  to  write  metaphorically,  and  do  it  well.  The 
volcano  metaphor  fills  the  bill  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  indicts  everyday  expression 
in  a  simile  exotic  enough  to  waylay  readers  for  whom  volcanoes  were  outside 
experience  but  egg-roasting  a  mundane  event.  It  is  both  visual  and  visceral:  the 
heat  in  the  image  is  palpable,  as  is  the  tingle  of  apprehension  we  feel  when  we  treat 
blithely  what  is  superficially  benign  ("cinders")  but  what  we  know  to  be  turbulent 
and  unpredictably  dangerous  just  below  the  surface.  In  the  larger  context  of  Nature, 
the  metaphor  connects  language  use  to  right  seeing  and  productive  living  by 
dramatizing  behaviors  that  enslave  us  to  the  ordinary  and  blind  us  to  the  miraculous 
and  empowering  quite  within  our  reach.  And  further,  like  many  of  Emerson's 
metaphors  (and  many  of  his  essays)  it  is  both  hortatory  and  cautionary.  Be  bold, 
else  you  waste  your  potential.  But  live  on  the  edge,  and  you  are  courting  danger — 
especially  if  you  live  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  What  one  scholar  has  called 
Emerson's  "demanding  optimism"  is  nowhere  better  capsulated  than  in  metaphors 
like  this  one,  where  living  well  means  playing  with  fire. 

What's  more,  to  Emerson  himself,  who  defined  creativity  in  Nature  as 
"the  blending  of  experience  with  the  present  action  of  the  mind"  (20-2 1 ),  the  volcano 
metaphor  was  intensely  personal.  In  1833,  during  his  transforming  European  tour, 
he  had  taken  the  obligatory  guided  day  trip  up  Mount  Vesuvius  and  peered  into  its 
molten  crater  ("a  fearful  place,"  he  called  it  in  a  letter,  sulfurous  and  smoky  [Letters 
1:371]).  In  fact — though  Emerson  does  not  specifically  mention  this — he  may 
actually  have  witnessed  amused  tourists  roasting  eggs  over  the  fissures  of  Vesuvius, 
perhaps  even  cooked  one  himself,  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  did  on  her  tour  up  the 
mountain  some  two  decades  later.  (Stowe  characteristically  found  the  egg  "very 
nicely  boiled"  but  too  salty  [Stowe  303].)  Regardless,  we  know  that  Emerson's 
Vesuvian  episode  affected  him  powerfully.  In  his  journal  that  evening,  he  dutifully 
recorded  the  cost  of  the  excursion;  but  three  pages  later  appears  the  question  to 
which  Nature  is  an  implicit  answer:  "Why  can  we  find  a  spiritual  meaning  in  every 
natural  fact?"  (JMN  4:216). 

This  melding  of  experience,  metaphysics,  and  language  was  not,  for 
Emerson,  merely  a  matter  of  artistry  or  style,  it  was  an  imperative,  for  the  poet's 
task  was  to  connect  things  to  their  meaning.  Part  of  Emerson's  rhetoric,  honed  on 
the  lecture  circuit,  is  to  shotgun  metaphors  at  his  readers  in  the  expectation  that  if 
some  fly  by  us,  others  will  strike  us  squarely.  No  matter  how  often  I  read  Nature, 
the  volcano  metaphor  always  strikes  me,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  transparently 
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uue:  we  are.  most  of  us.  most  of  the  time,  like  those  self-indulgent  travelers.  Rich 
and  resonant  in  Emerson's  writing  and  in  his  life,  the  Vesuvian  metaphor  and  so 
many  others  of  his  "sprightly"  tropes  surprise  us  in  the  way  great  language  can, 
shocking  us  into  self-recognition  and  forcing  us  to  rethink  who  we  are  and  how  we 
live.  We  are  likely  to  need  those  metaphorical  reminders  just  as  much  in  the  21st 
century  as  readers  did  in  Emerson's  own. 


Alan  D.  Hodder,  Hampshire  College 

Why  should  we  read  Emerson  in  the  twenty-first  century?  A  philosophical 
response  might  be  that  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  there  is  hardly  a  writer  more 
adept  at  eluding  the  confines  of  his  own  time  and  place  than  Emerson.  His  essays 
are  perpetually  current,  perennially  alive.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  teach  him  in 
today's  classrooms  still  marvel  at  how  electric  his  works  can  be,  even  to  young 
readers  weaned  on  e-mail  and  video  games.  How  do  we  explain  this  phenomenon 
in  an  age  of  planned  obsolescence  and  consumerist  distraction?  Perhaps  it  is 
because,  whatever  else  he  was,  Emerson  is  our  philosopher  of  the  present  moment. 
It  was  he,  we  remember,  who  playfully  challenged  his  readers  "to  write  on  the 
lintels  of  the  door-post,  Whim."  Yet  the  moment  on  which  his  essays  turn  outlives 
the  obsessions  of  the  present,  just  as  it  does  the  fixations  of  the  past,  and  this  is 
because  Emerson's  gaze  always  rested  not  on  facts  for  their  own  sake  but  on  the 
mental  upheaval  that  occasioned  them.  To  put  this  another  way,  Emerson's  main 
contribution  was  not  the  promulgation  of  a  new  system  but  a  constant  awareness 
of  the  limitations  of  all  systems.  He  is  the  seer  of  our  culture.  Better  than  any 
American  before  or  since,  he  saw  the  whole  fateful  arc  of  human  knowledge — its 
power  to  release  and  its  power  to  bind — and  documented  the  tragic  complicity 
between  egotism  and  knowledge  with  unsettling  force. 

The  literary  response  is  that,  like  all  great  writers,  Emerson  redeems  our 
fallen  speech  and  re-mystifies  the  mundane.  Whether  through  the  provocative 
assertion  or  chiseled  apothegm,  the  rhythmic  castings  of  sentence  and  paragraph, 
or  the  choreography  of  catalogue,  he  brings  us  back  to  our  senses  and  reminds  us 
of  where  we  are  now  and  how  much  more  life  there  is  to  live.  Emerson  in  his 
essays  rifled  the  traditional  stocks  of  the  essay  form  and  elevated  it  to  a  new  place 
in  the  history  of  American  letters. 

The  religious  answer  is  that  Emerson  is  our  unrivaled  prophet  of  revival 
and  newness,  despite  the  fact  that  he  rejected  every  institutional  religious  option  of 
his  day.  Emerson  habitually  resided  in  those  all  but  impossible  heights  of  religious 
inspiration  where  one  revelation  swallowed  the  next  in  the  ruthless  supersession 
of  consciousness.  He  was  the  enemy  of  dogma,  and  as  he  famously  said  of  Thoreau, 
a  protestant  of  the  most  extreme  type.  Idolatry  was  for  him  the  deadliest  of  sins, 
and  he  witnessed  its  insidious  operations  everywhere,  from  the  remotest  practices 
of  the  ancient  world  to  the  closely  held  opinions  of  the  good  people  of  Concord 
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and  Boston.  "Every  thought  is  also  a  prison,"  he  wrote,  "every  heaven  is  also  a 
prison." 

As  for  politics,  Emerson  is  our  indispensable  expositor  of  human  folly. 
In  a  time  when  individuals  and  nations  are  once  again  dangerously  swayed  by 
ideology  and  false  consciousness,  Emerson  preaches  the  primacy  of  the  moral  law 
and  the  autonomy  of  human  reason.  If  he  harped  on  the  dictates  of  the  self,  it  was 
above  all  to  protect  the  authority  of  individual  conscience,  which  was  for  him  both 
the  natural  hedge  against  group-think  and  the  last  bulwark  against  barbarism  here 
and  abroad. 


Wesley  T.  Mott,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute: 

One  reason  to  keep  reading  Emerson  in  the  21st  century  is  that  since  the 
1982  centennial  of  his  death  we  now  have  so  much  more  Emerson  to  read.  That 
year  saw  the  completion  of  the  16- volume  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks, 
which — offering  glimpses  into  the  private  man  and  the  genesis  of  his  ideas  and 
writings — already  has  revolutionized  scholarly  approaches  to  Emerson.  This 
monumental  edition  has  been  supplemented  by  the  Poetry  Notebooks  (1986)  and 
three  volumes  of  Topical  Notebooks  (1990-94)  under  the  chief  editorship  of  Ralph 
H.  Orth.  Eleanor  M.  Tilton  added  four  more  volumes  of  Letters  (1990-95)  to  the 
six  volumes  published  by  Ralph  L.  Rusk  in  1939,  and  new  letters  still  appear 
frequently  in  scholarly  journals.  Emerson's  public  utterances — until  recently 
comprising  mainly  early  addresses  and  lectures — now  include  the  four-volume 
Complete  Sermons  (1989-92)  under  the  chief  editorship  of  Albert  J.  von  Frank, 
Antislavery  Writings  (1995)  edited  by  Len  Gougeon  and  Joel  Myerson,  and  two- 
volume  Later  Lectures  (2001)  edited  by  Ronald  A.  Bosco  and  Joel  Myerson.  Bosco 
and  Myerson  are  now  at  work  editing  the  correspondence  of  the  Emerson  brothers 
and  Emerson's  account  books. 

We  now  know  much  more  about  Emerson  the  young  moralist,  the  preacher, 
the  scientist,  the  writer,  the  social  activist,  the  pragmatist,  the  aging  sage.  The 
familiar  epigrammatic  Emerson  has  never  been  less  satisfying;  he  is  harder  than 
ever  to  contain  in  handy  generalizations.  But  the  fundamental  challenge  of  how  to 
read  Emerson  seems  never  to  change.  Reading  Emerson  has  always  been  a 
dangerous  venture.  Someone  once  said  that  teaching  Thoreau's  "Resistance  to 
Civil  Government"  to  anyone  under  the  age  of  20  is  like  rolling  a  grenade  down  a 
school  corridor.  At  the  Emerson  Society  session  at  the  2002  Thoreau  Society  Annual 
Gathering,  I  suggested  that  reading  the  benign  Sage  of  Concord  at  any  age  is  every 
bit  as  risky  as  encountering  that  troublemaker  Henry  Thoreau.  Part  of  the  threat  is 
that  Emerson's  essays  invite  selective  reading.  And  many  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers  bring  heavy  baggage  to  the  act  of  reading  and  quoting.  Readers,  it  is 
often  said,  find  what  they  are  looking  for  in  Emerson.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be 
expected,  for  Emerson  himself  read  selectively  and  creatively  (if  widely),  and  his 
writings  demand  a  personal  response. 
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The  danger  is  that  reading  Emerson  can  become  an  exercise  in  narcissism. 
The  arcane,  hairsplitting  interpretations  of  literary  scholars  are  not  the  issue — for 
Emerson  actually  matters  outside  of  academe  (a  healthy  percentage  of  the  members 
o(  the  Emerson  Society,  like  those  in  the  Thoreau  Society,  are  not  professional 
academics),  and  how  he  is  used  both  reflects  and  reverberates  in  our  culture.  The 
most  visible  kind  of  danger  in  appropriating  Emerson  appears  in  arenas  of  public 
power.  Self-reliance  has  been  employed  as  a  homegrown  rationale  for  rugged 
individualism  and  aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  it  was  invoked  by  "robber  barons" 
throughout  our  country's  "Gilded  Age"  as  a  kind  of  philosophical  justification  for 
unbridled  capitalism  and  predatory  business  practices.  Emerson  was  the  favorite 
author  of  Henry  Ford. 

The  greatest  danger  presented  by  Emerson,  however,  is  not  the  overtly 
political,  economic,  or  social  but  the  subtly  personal.  This  danger  ensnares  those 
who,  in  our  materialistic  world,  flee  to  Emerson  as  a  saint  and  consult  his  essays 
simply  and  only  for  comfort  and  personal  validation.  This  is  the  most  insidious 
(mis)use  of  Emerson  because  it  is  the  least  honest  form  of  self-serving.  This  is 
reading  Emerson  as  a  self-reflective  mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall  who  constantly 
reassures  us  of  our  self-sufficient  excellence.  This  is  the  Emerson  we  seek  as  an 
oracle  for  undemanding,  watered-down  religiosity  in  an  unreligious  age,  a  guide 
who  confirms  that  our  place  in  the  cosmos  makes  sense.  The  danger  of  this 
Emersonian  influence  is  not  a  frontal  assault  on  national  principles  but  the  silent 
canker  of  insipidity  and  vacuousness.  "To  believe  your  own  thought .  .  . — that  is 
genius."  "Trust  thyself:  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string."  It's  a  short,  slippery 
step  from  these  orphic  lines  from  "Self-Reliance"  to  the  vapidity  of  I'm  OK,  You're 
OK.  As  Edgar  Lee  Masters  warned  in  The  Living  Thoughts  of  Emerson  (1947), 
"[w]ith  all  the  profound  truth  that  there  is  in  this  self-exalting  faith,  it  is  so  powerful 
that  it  needs  to  be  handled  with  care.  It  can  easily  be  reduced  to  quackery." 

But  let  me  in  Emersonian  fashion  seem  to  contradict  myself.  Of  course 
the  perennial  appeal  of  Emerson  is  his  brave  exploration  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
How  can  we  not  identify  with  his  emotionally  charged  scenarios  of  the  human 
spirit?  Masters,  for  all  his  concern  about  corrupting  Emerson's  truth,  had  himself 
been  "ready  for  Emerson"  as  a  teenager  in  the  cultural  backwater  of  rural  Illinois. 
He  captures  movingly  the  aching  for  validation,  the  license  to  explore  the  reaches 
of  intellectual  and  imaginative  experience,  that  keeps  drawing  readers  to  Emerson. 
As  a  reader  whose  quest  was  secular,  not  religious,  Masters  too  felt  the  prophetic 
sound  of  Emerson's  utterances  that  make  him  seem  to  so  many  readers  a  pseudo- 
Gospel  and  esoteric  guide  to  life:  "We  needed  some  one  to  say  that  we  had 
possibilities,  and  moreover  in  the  encouraging  doctrine  of  Emerson  that  we  were 
potential  geniuses,  ready  to  expand  wings  and  fly  if  we  laid  our  hands  upon  the 
springs  of  courage  that  were  within  us  and  within  the  human  breast  everywhere." 

The  dangers  and  the  glories  attributed  to  Emerson  are,  in  large  part,  a 
measure  of  the  integrity  of  his  readers.  In  the  Divinity  School  Address  Emerson 
declared  that  the  truth  one  "can  receive  from  another  soul"  "is  not  instruction,  but 
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provocation."  Being  provoked  is  unsettling,  even  disturbing,  and  as  readers  of 
Emerson  have  observed  all  along,  his  essays  are  maddeningly  difficult  to  paraphrase, 
their  argument  lacking  the  comforting  linear  quality  of  conventional  expository 
prose.  Making  us  work  for  meaning,  Emerson  gives  voice  to  no  easy  affirmation 
but  to  disappointment  and  loss,  to  the  "lords  of  life"  that  thwart  our  attempts  to 
know  the  world  and  ourselves.  Insisting  that  genuine  self-reliance  is  not  lax,  he 
often  struggles  to  assert  small  victories.  The  satisfaction  in  reading  Emerson  lies 
not  in  imbibing  flaccid  optimism  but  in  achieving  a  hard-won  sense  of  what  is 
true.  The  very  insecurity  his  prose  elicits  is  the  occasion  for  powerful,  creative 
response. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  understood  this  when  he  wrote  that  Emerson  "lifted 
and  strengthened  us,  and  gave  us  courage,  and  opened  up  to  us  fields  of  interest  by 
which  we  escaped  from  the  American  conditions,  which  were  the  same  in  his  youth 
in  Boston  and  Concord.  ...  I  can  think  of  no  other  American  that  did  so  much  for 
the  general  emancipation  of  the  growing  mind  of  America." 

America — and  the  world — continue  to  grow,  and  readers  still  seek 
inspiration  and  courage.  Emerson's  emancipating  work  continues  into  the  21st 
century. 


Joel  Myerson,  University  of  South  Carolina: 

We  should  continue  to  read  Emerson  in  the  twenty-first  century  because 
he  asks  the  right  questions,  the  questions  to  which  we  need  to  think  about  our 
replies  everyday  because  they  are  important  questions,  questions  we  sometimes 
forget  to  ask  ourselves  in  the  hurly-burly  of  modern-day  life.  This  connects  to 
Emerson's  belief  that  "Truly  speaking,  it  is  not  instruction,  but  provocation,  that  I 
can  receive  from  another  soul":  we  should  never  get  complaisant  but,  rather,  we 
should  reaffirm  our  self-reliance  by  always  questioning  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 


Barbara  Packer,  University  of  California  Los  Angeles: 

First  of  all,  reading  Emerson  is  exhilarating — indeed,  addictive.  The  minute 
you  open  the  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  or  the  Letters  in  search  of  a 
reference,  one  witty,  candid,  surprising  sentence  will  ensnare  you  and  lead  you  to 
another,  until  you've  spent  several  hours  reading  in  complete  obliviousness  of 
your  original  mission.  Some  passages  are  pleasing  for  their  metaphors.  In  a  letter 
to  Bronson  Alcott  ( 1 6  April  1 839)  he  complains  that  he's  had  "a  miserable  succession 
of  bad  colds,  growing  each  of  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a  prickly  pear."  Other 
passages  please  for  the  sympathy  they  display.  To  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  who 
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had  sent  him  a  fan  letter,  Emerson  replied  (4  March  1840),  "If  my  thoughts  have 
interested  you  it  only  shows  how  much  they  were  already  yours." 

The  Essays  are  admirable  for  their  candor  and  risk-taking,  but  mostly 
because  they  constitute  the  great  American  poem  of  desire.  Emerson  tells  us  that 
the  "vast-flowing  vigor"  we  feel  coursing  through  us  in  rare  moments  of  elation 
belongs  to  us  by  right;  that  the  world  we  can  imagine  is  the  world  we  ought  to 
inhabit:  and  that  the  sense  of  superiority  that  makes  us  identify  with  Shakespeare's 
kings  or  Homer's  heroes  informs  us  what  rank  we  really  occupy  in  the  universe. 
But  of  course  we  are  more  frequently  dull  or  downcast  than  elated;  the  world 
defeats  our  hopes  and  keeps  us  imprisoned  for  life  in  obscurity.  For  Emerson  is 
also  an  anatomist  of  frustration,  and  every  time  he  affirms  hope  he  also  predicts  its 
disappointment. 

Emerson  shouldn't  be  prescribed,  like  a  teaspoonful  of  cough  medicine, 
or  shouldered  like  a  civic  duty.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  American  life 
between  1830  and  1870,  but  his  enduring  appeal  lies  in  his  honesty  about  the  scope 
of  human  desire  and  his  refusal  to  be  scandalized  by  it.  This  honesty  was  bracing 
to  Emerson's  contemporaries;  I  believe  that  it  will  remain  so  in  the  twenty-first 
century  as  well.  We  still  need  to  hear  his  advice.  "If  you  cannot  be  free,"  he  wrote 
in  1838,  "be  as  free  as  you  can"  (JMN,  7:136). 


Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.,  author  of  Emerson:  The  Mind  on  Fire: 

We  read  Emerson  in  the  twenty-first  century  for  the  same  reason  we  read 
him  in  the  twentieth  and  in  the  nineteenth;  we  read  him  because  he  calls  us  to  lead 
better,  more  active  lives.  I  can  still  remember  reading,  for  the  first  time,  fifty  some 
years  ago,  "meek  young  men  [and  women,  be  it  added]  grow  up  in  libraries  believing 
it  their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke,  which  Bacon  have 
given,  forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke  and  Bacon  were  young  men  in  libraries  when 
they  wrote  those  books."  That  sat  me  up  straight  in  my  chair  as  though  I'd  been 
jolted  with  a  cattle  prod.  Reading  it  still  gives  me  goosebumps.  Emerson's  sentences 
snap  like  a  starter  pistol.  He  is  the  unseen  friend  everyone  most  needs,  the  one  who 
can  get  you  to  do  things  you  didn't  think  you  could  do,  the  one  who  can  call  out  in 
you  energies  you  didn't  know  you  had.  My  own  life  took  a  permanent  turn  for  the 
better  when  I  finally,  sometime  in  the  nineteen  seventies,  gave  up  on  the  tragic 
view  of  life  and  accepted  Emerson  as  my  personal  savior.  It  would  probably  work 
in  any  century. 


Susan  Roberson,  Texas  A  &  M  University-Kingsville: 

At  the  historically  black  university  where  I  teach,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  annually  puts  on  a  Research  and  Creative  Activity  Symposium  to  highlight 
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the  work  of  faculty  and  students.  Each  year  I  arrange  for  the  students  in  my  American 
Literature  survey  class  to  share  their  research  or  readings  of  American  authors  at 
the  symposium,  and  this  year  many  students  elected  to  share  their  responses  to 
Thoreau's  "Economy"  chapter  of  Walden  and  to  Emerson's  "Self-Reliance."  After 
all  of  the  students  had  made  their  presentations,  the  organizer  of  the  Symposium,  a 
chemistry  professor,  asked  the  students  questions  that  they  thought  were  inane  or 
confrontational.  One  student  stood  up  from  the  irritated  and  squirming  group, 
grabbed  the  portable  microphone,  and  proceeded  to  call  down  the  professor  saying 
that  Dr.  Roberson's  class  was  teaching  them  to  think  for  themselves.  In  that  moment, 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  self-reliance  and  demonstrated  why  we  should 
continue  to  read  and  teach  Emerson. 

Much  of  the  value  of  Emerson,  regardless  of  the  age,  is  that  he  teaches 
and  encourages  us  to  think  for  ourselves.  For  young  people,  especially,  thinking 
for  themselves  against  the  overwhelming  pressures  to  think  and  behave  as  parents, 
peers,  the  media,  the  entertainment  world,  the  current  administration  tell  them  to 
takes  some  degree  of  courage.  As  they  are  learning  to  be  their  own  person, 
Emerson's  words,  "There  is  a  time  in  every  man's  education  when  he  arrives  at  the 
conviction  that  envy  is  ignorance;  that  imitation  is  suicide;  that  he  must  take  himself 
for  better  for  worse  as  his  portion..."  assure  them  that  nonconformity,  and  not 
following  the  whims  of  the  crowd,  is  a  positive  good  that  will  contribute  to  their 
becoming  "men"  and  women. 

For  the  students  in  my  class,  many  of  whom  are  first  generation  college 
students  and  still  stumbling  over  learning,  Emerson  was  the  best  author  of  the 
survey  because  he  encourages  them  to  be  strong  and  to  stand  tall  against  the  world, 
because  he  utters  profound  truths  that  they  can  relate  to,  because  his  words  relate 
to  real  life.  As  they  struggle  against  the  forces  that  intervene  with  becoming  college- 
educated,  with  pursuing  careers  of  their  own  choosing,  and  against  the  economic 
and  personal  problems  that  make  going  to  college  a  challenge,  Emerson  encourages 
them  "To  believe  in  your  own  thought,  ..."  and  to  "know  [your]  worth,  and  keep 
things  under  [your  feet]."  He  inspires  them,  as  he  does  me,  to  be  our  better  selves, 
to  confront  the  world  with  courage,  independence,  and  integrity. 


David  M.  Robinson,  Oregon  State  University: 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Emerson's  achievement,  and  one  of  the 
keys  to  his  continuing  significance,  is  that  he  has  played  several  different  roles  for 
readers  and  scholars  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Yesterday's  Emerson  may 
seem  passe,  but  as  soon  as  one  version  of  him  is  discarded,  another  seems  to  emerge. 
At  the  bicentennial  of  his  birth,  he  seems  to  be  central  to  the  ongoing  construction 
of  United  States  intellectual  and  cultural  history.  I  would  emphasize  two  areas  in 
which  a  continuing,  but  evolving,  sense  of  Emerson's  achievement  seems  notable. 
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Emerson  continues  to  have  a  spiritual  relevance  for  many  twenty-first- 
century  readers.  His  first  importance  was  as  a  religious  thinker  who  led  in  the 
revision,  and  eventual  discarding,  of  a  literal  understanding  of  Christian  mythology. 
By  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  advocating  a  radically  modern,  anti-supernatural 
version  of  religion  as  pure  ethics.  Emerson  has  continued  to  maintain  a  strong 
appeal  to  those  with  a  spiritual  training  or  orientation  who  find  that  they  cannot 
honestly  sustain  the  superstructure  of  Christian  theology  and  Biblical  mythology. 
In  this  sense,  two  quite  contrasting  phenomena  in  American  society — the  perpetual 
revivals  of  Protestant  fundamentalism,  and  the  spiritual  vacuum  created  by 
consumerist  materialism — have  in  different  ways  created  fertile  soil  for  the 
introspective  and  broadly  inclusive  spirituality  that  Emerson  articulates  so 
effectively. 

There  is  wide  assent  that  Emerson's  influential  articulation  of  a  philosophy 
of  "individualism"  has  helped  to  define,  for  better  or  worse,  one  of  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  American  culture.  The  nature  of  individualism  in  a  modern 
democracy  continues  to  be  a  central  issue  in  American  political  thinking,  and 
Emerson  often  figures  in  such  discussions,  insofar  as  they  have  any  historical  depth. 
It  is  telling  that  one  of  the  sources  of  the  "Emerson  Revival"  of  the  last  two  decades 
has  been  the  work  not  of  a  literary  critics,  but  of  political  theorist  George  Kateb, 
who  found  in  Emerson  (and  Thoreau  and  Whitman)  a  basis  for  an  individualism 
that  is  consistent  with  the  values  of  egalitarian  democracy.  The  current  discussion 
of  Emerson's  role  in  the  antislavery  movement  is  also  connected  with  this  larger 
issue  of  democracy  and  the  individual.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  must  sustain  a 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  skeptical,  dissenting,  free-thinking  individual  in  an  era  of 
increasing  global  corporatism  and  consumerist  authority.  Emerson  can  help  us  do 
that. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  Emerson's  artistic  achievement  as  a  prose 
stylist.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  me  as  a  university  teacher,  engaged  in  a  work 
of  literacy  that  must,  to  be  complete,  include  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
aesthetic  judgment.  There  is,  after  all,  a  good  reason  why  Emerson  is  remembered 
principally  as  an  author  or  "literary"  figure,  and  why  his  work  is  read  primarily  in 
classes  sponsored  by  English  departments.  "Self-Reliance,"  while  not  a  sustained 
achievement,  contains  passages  that  have  become  part  of  the  language.  "The 
American  Scholar"  and  the  Divinity  School  Address  are  central  examples  of  a 
particular  form  of  "poetic"  prose  that  Emerson  branded.  And  there  are  other 
essays — "Circles,"  "Compensation,"  "Experience" — that  stand  as  major 
accomplishments  in  English  prose.  While  aesthetics  has  seemed  recently  a  bit  like 
a  lost  cause  in  academic  literary  studies,  the  appeal  of  beauty  and  inspiration  in 
literature  will  not  die.  Emerson  will  continue  to  be  there  for  those  students  who 
develop  the  comprehension  for  his  aesthetic  achievement. 
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Gayle  L.  Smith,  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton: 

In  that  liberating  address  "The  American  Scholar,"  Emerson  observes, 
"There  is  then  creative  reading,  as  well  as  creative  writing"  (CW  1:58).  Not  only 
throughout  this  address,  but  throughout  the  body  of  his  work,  he  emphasizes  the 
enduring  importance  of  "the  act  of  creation, — the  act  of  thought"  over  the  static, 
finished  product  (56;  emphasis  mine).  He  reminds  us  that  the  processes  of  reading 
and  writing,  teaching  and  learning,  flow  into  and  stimulate  one  another  in  an  endless 
spiral.  In  fact,  they  occur  simultaneously.  The  writer's  text  may  affect  the  writer  as 
much  as  it  affects  other  readers.  The  text  should  do  more  than  transmit  an  isolated 
thought;  it  should  stimulate  new  perceptions  and  thoughts.  Emerson  celebrates  the 
emotional,  poetic,  transcendent  dimensions  of  intellectual  expression. 

This  is  especially  significant  today  as  we  have  access  to  a  staggering 
amount  of  information  and  analysis,  more  than  we  can  possibly  assimilate,  much 
less  read  creatively.  Emerson  himself  has  left  us  with  a  very  large,  and  ever- 
expanding  body  of  works.  Yet  he  also  reminds  us  that  we  need  to  learn  about  the 
world  and  develop  our  ideas  in  more  direct  ways  too,  experiencing  the  world  first- 
hand whenever  possible.  And  this  experience  should  not  be  too  carefully  planned. 
Deliberate  seeking  may  undermine  our  purposes:  "Go  out  of  the  house  to  see  the 
moon,  and  't  is  mere  tinsel;  it  will  not  please  as  when  its  light  shines  upon  your 
necessary  journey,"  he  tells  us  in  Nature  (CW  1 :  14).  Emerson  urges  us  to  cultivate 
an  open,  inquisitive  habit  of  mind  rather  than  adopt  a  program. 

Emerson's  prose  stimulates  our  thinking  in  part  because  his  writing  style 
and  rhetorical  structures  reflect  the  drama  of  the  writer  thinking  his  way  through 
his  subjects,  experiences,  and  feelings.  Instead  of  following  along  diligently  but 
passively,  we  are  challenged,  surprised,  made  to  connect  the  mundane  and  the 
abstruse  so  that  we  experience,  and  not  merely  vicariously,  the  acts  of  thinking 
and  creating  a  work  of  art. 


Second  Church  in  Boston  (RWE,  pastor) 


Emerson  and  Second  Church  in 
Boston 

Wesley  T.  Mott 


Editor's  note:  This  paper  was  first  presented  at  the  Emerson  Bicentennial 
Observance  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  First  and  Second  Church 
in  Boston,  7  March  2003. 

On  28  October  1832  the  Proprietors  of  Second  Church  in  Boston  assembled 
to  vote  on  two  excruciating  issues.  Their  much-loved  twenty-nine-year-old  minister, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  had  preached  a  sermon  seven  weeks  earlier  on  9  September 
explaining  that  in  good  conscience  he  could  no  longer  administer  the  sacrament  of 
The  Lord's  Supper.  In  a  close  textual  and  historical  analysis  he  had  argued  ( 1 )  that 
biblical  evidence  suggests  that  Jesus  never  intended  that  the  ordinance  be 
"perpetual";  (2)  that,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  ordinance  unduly  shifted 
attention  from  God  to  his  Mediator;  and  (3)  that  it  was  a  rite  specific  to  a  particular 
time  and  place  more  than  1 ,800  years  ago  and  a  distraction  from  the  life  of  the  soul 
in  Boston  in  1832.  He  interpreted  literally  his  text  for  the  day,  Romans  14: 17 — 
"The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink;  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  holy  ghost."  "This  particular  ordinance,"  he  insisted,  "is  not  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity."  Finally,  after  all  this  careful  analysis,  he  issued  a  cavalier 
dismissal:  "Having  said  this,  I  have  said  all.  I  have  no  hostility  to  this  institution. 

I  am  only  stating  my  want  of  sympathy  with  it That  is  the  end  of  my  opposition, 

that  I  am  not  interested  in  it"  (Emerson,  Complete  Sermons  4: 190-192,  194). 

The  minister  had  expressed  his  objections  to  administering  the  sacrament 
as  early  as  June  and  proposed  "disusfing]  the  elements"  and  "relinquish! ing]  the 
claim  of  authority"  for  the  rite.  A  seven-man  Committee  appointed  to  review  his 
request  found  it  "expedient  to  maintain  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the 
present  form"  but  expressed  also  its  "undiminished  regard  to  the  Pastor"  and  hoped 
he  would  continue  the  practice.  Now  the  minister  had  publicly  explained  his 
objection  to  the  rite  and  had  submitted  a  formal  written  request  for  "dismission 
from  the  pastoral  charge"  (Records  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston  Relating  to  the 
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Ministry  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Complete  Sermons  4:293, 295).  The  Committee 
saw  no  way  out  of  the  predicament  but  declined  to  take  action  without  the 
involvement  of  all  the  Proprietors. 

Now  the  Proprietors  had  to  act  first  on  the  "question  of  the  'expediency' 
of  dissolving  the  'pastoral  connexion.'"  The  vote  was  affirmative,  by  the  tortured 
vote  of  34  Yeas,  25  Nays,  2  Blanks.  The  second  question — on  the  matter  of 
"dismission" — was  just  as  difficult:  30  Yeas,  20  Nays,  4  Blanks.  In  other  words, 
fewer  than  60%  of  the  Proprietors  voted  to  release  the  minister  from  his  duties, 
and  nearly  40%  formally  wanted  to  keep  him  in  spite  of  his  views  and  in  spite  of 
his  public  request  to  be  relieved.  The  church  simply  did  not  want  to  lose  their 
beloved  young  pastor.  When  they  reluctantly  accepted  the  inevitable,  they  still 
"Voted  unanimously  that  the  Salary  of  the  Rev  Mr  Emerson  be  continued  for  the 
present"  (Complete  Sermons  4:296,  297).  And  when  Emerson  on  22  December 
wrote  a  letter  of  affectionate  goodwill  to  his  former  parish,  they  had  it  printed  as  a 
brochure  and  as  a  commemorative  broadside — on  silk  (Complete  Sermons  4:304- 
306).  Three  days  later,  on  Christmas  Day,  Emerson  sailed  for  Malta. 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  mutual  regard,  Emerson's  ministry  had  been  all 
but  ignored  by  biographers  and  academic  critics — with  exceptions  like  Arthur 
McGiffert's  1938  selection  of  25  sermons,  called  Young  Emerson  Speaks — until 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a  handful  of  scholars  started  reminding  us  of  the 
connection  between  Emerson's  preaching,  lecturing,  and  later  writing.  Three  books 
about  Emerson's  ministry  and  several  articles  have  since  appeared,  along  with  the 
landmark  publication  in  four  volumes  of  all  170-odd  known  sermons — in  The 
Complete  Sermons  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  1989-1 992. '  The  Emerson  of  choice 
for  generations  had  been  the  visionary  Romantic  who  had  somehow  emerged  a 
full-blown  Transcendentalist  in  1 836  with  the  publication  of  Nature.  This  Romantic 
Emerson,  it  followed,  had  chafed  under  the  constraints  of  his  ministry — and  thus 
the  only  sermon  worth  remembering  was  the  seemingly  anti-doctrinal,  anti- 
institutional  "Lord's  Supper"  (Complete  Sermons  4: 185-194) — a  kind  of  declaration 
of  independence  of  a  stifled  spirit.  According  to  conventional  academic  wisdom, 
nothing  in  Emerson's  career  as  minister  became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

The  ministry,  however,  had  been  a  natural  career  choice  for  young 
Emerson.  Seven  generations  of  his  ancestors  had  been  ministers,  including  Peter 
Bulkeley,  a  founder  of  the  town  of  Concord  in  1635.  His  grandfather,  who  had 
built  the  Old  Manse,  had  died  of  fever  contracted  at  Ticonderoga  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and  his  father  had  been  minister  at  First  Church  in  Boston 
until  his  early  death  in  1811.  Waldo  knew  he  was  temperamentally  unsuited  to  the 
mostly  competitive  fields  open  to  a  college  graduate  in  1821.  He  had  tried  school 
teaching  and  hated  it.  But  he  had  inherited  from  his  grandfather  or  father,  he 
wrote,  "a  passionate  love  for  the  strains  of  eloquence,"  and  the  pulpit  offered  the 
best  way  to  exercise  this  calling  (Emerson,  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks 
[hereafter  JMN]  2:239).  His  reasons  for  leaving  his  pulpit  after  three  and  a  half 
successful  years  are  complex.  Yes,  doctrinal  qualms  were  important.  He  had  also 
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found  that  being  a  minister  was  more  than  preaching,  and  he  was  bored  with  pastoral 
chores.  He  had  a  variety  of  health  problems.  And  some  cynics  have  even  claimed 
that  it  was  a  settlement  from  his  wife's  estate  that  enabled  him  to  chuck  the  job  and 
head  for  Europe.  The  more  interesting  question,  I  think,  is,  What  did  Emerson 
learn  at  Second  Church?  The  legacy  of  that  experience  was  professional, 
intellectual,  and  personal. 

First,  Emerson — a  shy  if  brilliant  young  man — was  immersed  in  the  details 
of  parish  life.  The  Second  Church  Records  reveal  comments  on  church  activities 
and  dutiful  lists  of  new  members,  marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths.  Two  entries 
stand  out:  On  26  July  1829,  four  months  after  Waldo's  ordination,  his  brother 
Charles — generally  regarded  as  the  most  promising  Emerson  brother — joined  the 
church.  Of  the  7 1  deaths  recorded  in  Emerson's  hand  over  three  and  a  half  years, 
1 8  were  from  consumption — the  scourge  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most 
poignant  of  all  Emerson's  entries  in  the  Second  Church  Records  is  that  of  8  February 
1831 — noting  the  death  of  "Mrs  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  aet.  19.  consumption." 
Grief  and  duty  collide  in  the  entry  itself — and  in  the  matter-of-fact  insert  above 
Ellen's  name  noting  another,  anonymous  death  on  the  same  day — that  of  "a 
Portugueze  Sailor."  Emerson  suffered  what  he  called  "miserable  debility"  after 
Ellen's  death,  and  his  sermon  on  grief  twelve  days  later  is  painful  to  read  even 
today  (Complete  Sermons  4:297,  302;  JMN  3:226).2 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  how  much  preaching  taught  Emerson 
about  audience,  speaking,  and  writing.  He  learned  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade.  In 
Emerson's  day,  services  in  both  morning  and  afternoon  were  common,  and  ministers 
often  exchanged  or  supplied  vacant  pulpits  in  neighboring  parishes.  Emerson  gave 
a  few  of  his  sermons  only  once,  but  most  he  gave  several  times — some,  with  a 
little  tweaking,  more  than  two  dozen  times  over  several  years  and  in  several  pulpits. 
Those  who  lecture  or  preach  regularly  will  take  heart  from  an  anecdote  Emerson 
quotes  favorably  on  the  question  of  recycling  sermon  material:  "How  soon  will  it 
do  to  repeat  a  sermon?  asked  a  clergyman  of  M'Leod  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  in 
Charleston.  'Why — I  dinna  ken,  but  if  ye  put  a  new  beginning,  &  a  new  ending  it 
will  do  the  same  afternoon'"  (JMN  6:76).  Emerson's  sermons  are  more  logical 
and  discursive  than  his  poetically  charged  and  often  deliberately  disorienting  great 
essays.  But  he  was  reading  voraciously  and  his  mind,  as  Bob  Richardson  has  said, 
was  "on  fire"  (Richardson,  Emerson:  The  Mind  on  Fire).  On  one  occasion  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  preaching  a  previously  used  sermon  when,  without  skipping  a  beat, 
he  interjected,  "The  sentence  which  I  have  just  read  I  do  not  now  believe" — and 
kept  on  reading  (Young  Emerson  Speaks  xxxvii). 

He  was  preaching  on  all  manner  of  topic — the  nature  of  Jesus,  astronomy, 
spiritual  discernment,  death,  conduct,  patriotism,  self-reliance — topics  that  in  one 
form  or  another  become  recognizable  as  themes  of  his  Transcendental ist  essays. 
Let  me  focus  briefly  on  two,  those  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  soul  and  with  social 
justice. 
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Emerson  systematically  numbered  and  carefully  stitched  together  his 
sermons.  Number  XLI1I  opens  with  a  surprising  blast  at  liberal  Christianity.  The 
world  of  New  England  Calvinism  had  become  "officially"  unmoored  in  1805  when 
liberal  Henry  Ware  was  named  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard,  the  bastion 
of  orthodoxy  since  1636.  While  Calvinism  retained  footholds  in  rural  New  England, 
Unitarianism  in  Emerson's  day  had  already  settled  comfortably — some  thought 
smugly — into  the  mold  of  polite,  cultivated,  commercially  bustling,  urbane  Boston. 
When  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  founded  in  1825,  it  consisted  of 
125  churches,  100  of  them  in  Massachusetts — and  most  of  those  within  a  40-mile 
radius  of  Boston — "a  fact,"  notes  church  historian  Winthrop  Hudson,  "which  led 
the  irreverent  to  quip  that  the  Unitarians  believed  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Boston"  (Hudson  161). 

In  rising  above  doctrines  of  original  sin,  Emerson  warns  in  Sermon  XLIII, 
Unitarians  leave  themselves  open  to  dangerous  moral  laxness.  Priding  themselves 
on  perceiving  the  Calvinist  angry  God  as  a  metaphor,  liberals  trivialize  spirituality 
and  drift  into  secular  lethargy.  "[T]his  laxity,"  he  declared,  "does  not  belong  to 
true  Christianity,  but  to  bad  men."  Emerson  seeks  a  middle  way  between  liberal 
"licentiousness"  and  conservative  "rigidness"  (Complete  Sermons  2: 19-20). 3 
Lacking  traditional  doctrinal  constraints,  Unitarians  must  discover  afresh  the 
"power"  to  inspire  and  guide  moral  life.  The  sermon's  urgent  message  is  that  the 
genuine  religious  life  is  strenuous.  God  "manifests  himself,"  he  said,  in  the  "material 
Creation"  and  in  "the  history  of  man."  Revelation,  however,  is  conferred  not  by 
nature,  by  history,  or  by  "external  doctrines"  but  by  direct  experience.  This  is  not 
mere  subjectivism  but  a  personal  encounter  with  God — an  encounter  that  levels 
sectarianism.  And  it  carries  a  moral  imperative.  Emerson  warns  his  parishioners 
not  to  feel  false  confidence,  for  "I  do  not  think  the  man  lives  that  comes  up  to  this 
celestial  mark,"  though  all  have  "desires  and  glimpses  of  this  beatitude."  As  a 
check  to  pride,  he  declares  that  the  source  of  revelation  "is  not  man,  it  is  God  in  the 
soul"  (Complete  Sermons  2:21-22,  24).  He  is  at  pains  to  stress  that  genuine  self- 
reliance  is  finally  God-reliance — cause  not  for  arrogance  but  for  humility.  Like  all 
great  moralists,  he  was  convinced  that  we  are  free,  but  free  only  to  do  right. 

Still,  the  radical  nature  of  this  "inward  revelation"  Emerson  celebrates, 
the  seed  of  his  Transcendentalism,  is  epitomized  in  a  subtle  prepositional  shift — 
Emerson's  deliberate  revision  of  the  Gospel  definition  of  "Emmanuel":  "God  with 
us"  in  Matthew  1 :23  becomes  at  the  end  of  Sermon  XLIII  "this  literal  Emmanuel 
God  within  us"  The  bedrock  vision  of  Emerson's  sermons  is  expressed  in  what 
was  arguably  his  favorite  Scripture  verse — Luke  17:21 — "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you"  (Complete  Sermons  2:24).4  It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  Emerson's 
early  concept  of  the  God  Within  is  no  source  of  self-righteousness — it  is  the  moral 
ballast  of  his  emerging  concept  of  self-reliance. 

Emerson  was  always  deeply  moved  by  the  example  of  the  Quakers.  But 
his  sense  of  the  public  implications  of  insight  and  revelation  was  no  more  quietist 
than  that  of  brave  Quakers  who  for  two  hundred  years  had  stood  witness  to  the 
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truth.  Sermon  CL,  a  Fast  Day  sermon  of  April  1832,  powerfully  translates  personal 
vision  to  the  sphere  of  public  affairs  and  justice.  I  know  few  passages  in  all  of 
Emerson's  works  that  match  this  for  rhetorical  power.  In  a  democracy,  Emerson 
declares,  the  burden  is  on  the  individual  to  maintain  righteous  government: 

And  since  this  is  so,  if  a  great  outrage  is  done  to  equity;  if  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  the  strong  oppress  the  weak;  if  a  sanction 
is  given  in  high  places  to  licentious  manners;  and  we  hold  our  peace  or 
approve  such  government  by  our  vote,  we  have  our  part  in  that  wrong  as 
truly  as  if  our  tongues  gave  the  counsel,  our  hands  signed  the  instrument, 
or  our  feet  ran  to  execute  it.  Let  every  man  say  then  to  himself — the 
cause  of  the  Indian,  it  is  mine;  the  cause  of  the  slave,  it  is  mine;  the  cause 
of  the  union,  it  is  mine;  the  cause  of  public  honesty,  of  education,  of 
religion,  they  are  mine;  and  speak  and  act  thereupon  as  a  freeman  and  a 
Christian.  (Complete  Sermons  4: 1 14-115) 

Emerson  cautions  his  audience  toward  the  end  that  we  should  not  put  our 
faith  in  direct  group  action — a  forecast  of  the  Transcendentalist  distrust  of  reform 
movements.  "[L]et  [us]  be  also  careful,  step  by  step  with  [our]  censure  of  the 
public  vices,"  he  insists,  "to  censure  and  reform  [our]  own,  in  the  conviction  .  .  . 
that  the  public  wrongs  are  only  private  wrongs  magnified.  This  will  temper  [our] 
condemnation  of  the  public  evils,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  their  most  effectual 
remedy"  (4:115).  This  was  no  genteel  fear  of  change  but  a  reminder  of  personal 
moral  accountability.  This  sermon  was  heady  stuff  in  Boston  in  1 832.  Emerson 
had  allowed  the  outspoken  abolitionist  minister  Samuel  Joseph  May  (brother  of 
Abigail  Alcott)  to  speak  from  the  Second  Church  pulpit.5  The  Liberator  had  been 
started  in  Boston  only  on  1  January  1 83 1 ,  and  its  publisher,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
was  a  marked  man,  the  target  of  mob  action  even  in  this  progressive  city.  But 
Emerson  was  speaking  out.  We  have  only  recently  rediscovered  that  Emerson  was 
no  plaster  sage.  His  Second  Church  ministry  nourished  the  seeds  of  his  lifelong 
and  intensifying  abolitionism — a  stance  that  would  lead  him  to  respond  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  in  terms  we  associate  more  with  his  ardent  young 
friend  Henry  Thoreau — "And  this  filthy  enactment  was  made  in  the  19th  Century, 
by  people  who  could  read  &  write.  I  will  not  obey  it,  by  God"  (JMN  1 1 :412).6 

One  final  lesson  from  Emerson's  Second  Church  years.  A  lingering  image 
of  Emerson  persists — even  among  his  admirers — that  he  was  socially  cold  and 
aloof  in  his  idealism.  Recent  biographies  should  have  put  this  image  to  rest. 
Emerson's  closest  friend  during  his  ministry  was  George  Adams  Sampson,  a 
businessman  who  had  sat  on  that  seven-man  committee  to  review  Emerson's  letter 
of  resignation.  Their  friendship  survived  the  pastoral  rift.  In  fact,  almost  two 
years  later,  Sampson  was  on  his  way  to  join  Emerson  on  vacation  in  Bangor,  Maine. 
when  on  23  July  he  suddenly  collapsed  and  died.  Emerson  would  later  assist 
Sampson's  widow  and  children;  after  he  moved  to  Concord  that  fall,  young  Hillman 
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Sampson  boarded  with  him,  and  Emerson  paid  the  youth's  tuition  at  Bronson 
AJcott's  Temple  Sehool.  But  now,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  Emerson  was  numb 
with  grief  as  he  preaehed  a  memorial  sermon  for  his  friend  on  3  August  back  in 
Second  Church.  We  never  fully  appreciate  a  friend  until  the  friend  is  lost,  he 
mourned,  and  he  held  up  his  friend  as  the  model  churchman  and  citizen,  proof  that 
virtue  and  the  marketplace  were  not  incompatible.  The  living,  he  went  on,  "go 
back  to  weary  days  and  nights,  to  sorrows,  defeats  and  worldliness."  George 
Sampson's  "monument,"  he  concluded,  "is  in  good  thoughts  and  kind  deeds  that 
are  excited  in  those  who  love  him,  and  God  will  not  have  sent  our  brother  amongst 
us  wholly  in  vain,  if  the  fragrance  of  his  virtues,  shall  have  persuaded  us  of  the 
eternal  beauty  of  truth  and  goodness"  (Complete  Sermons  [No.  CLXVIII]  4:221- 
228). 

In  the  audience  for  the  eulogy  were  Bronson  Alcott  and  Elizabeth  Palmer 
Peabody.  Peabody  was  deeply  moved.  "[WJords  would  vainly  essay  to  do  justice," 
she  wrote,  "to  his  apotheosis  of  Sampson.  His  expression — his  tones — his  prayers — 
his  readings  of  Scripture — his  sermon  which  was  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
character — in  a  subdued  &  chastened  manner  of  setting  it  forth — which  cannot  be 
described — will  live  in  my  soul  forever  &  ever — And  /  know  that  man  as  well  as  I 
could  have  known  him  had  I  been  his  acquaintance  on  earth."  Looking  back  on 
Emerson's  life  a  half  century  later,  in  1884,  Peabody  told  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  that  Emerson  "was  always  pre-eminently  the  preacher  to  his  own 
generation,  and  future  ones,  but  as  much — if  not  more — out  of  the  pulpit  as  in  it" 
(Complete  Sermons  4:221n;  Peabody  146).  Emerson  had  foreshadowed  this 
development  when  he  wrote  in  his  journal  three  months  before  he  preached  his 
"Lord's  Supper"  sermon:  "I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  order  to  be  a  good 
minister  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  ministry"  (JMN  4:27).  Yes,  he  resigned  his 
pulpit  at  Second  Church  in  1832.  And  both  Peabody 's  and  Emerson's  comments 
are  compelling  reminders  of  the  ongoing  mission  of  provoking  and  uplifting  that 
would  mark  Emerson's  entire  career.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  also  that  Emerson 
never  resigned  from  the  ministry.  In  fact,  he  continued  to  serve  as  a  supply  preacher 
as  late  as  1 839 — well  into  his  most  radically  Transcendentalist  period.  The  figures 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Minister  were  transformed  in  his  writings  into  the  Scholar 
and  the  Poet.  But  anyone  seeking  to  know  the  power  of  Emerson  as  a  thinker,  a 
writer,  or  a  man  can  no  longer  ignore  those  three  and  a  half  years  at  Second  Church 
in  Boston. 

Notes 

1  Robinson,  Apostle  of  Culture,  identifies  the  shaping  influence  of  Unitarian 
doctrine  on  Emerson's  early  thought — particularly  the  all-important  issue  of  self- 
culture — and  charts  continuities  between  his  careers  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  lecture 
platform.  Mott,  "The  Strains  of  Eloquence,  "  places  specific  Emerson  sermons — 
on  such  topics  as  the  ministry,  the  nature  of  Jesus,  inspiration,  aesthetics,  ethics, 
and  the  Puritan  legacy — in  the  context  of  Unitarian  concerns  of  the  1820s  and 
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1830s  and  examines  manifestations  of  these  themes  in  his  later  essays.  Roberson, 
Emerson  in  His  Sermons,  explores  the  sermons  as  forms  of  autobiography  that 
reveal  Emerson's  insecurities  and  emerging  sense  of  self  played  out  against  the 
"audience"  he  projects  onto  his  congregation. 

2The  sermon  on  grief  is  No.  CVII  {Complete  Sermons  3:101-105). 

3The  terms  licentiousness  and  rigidness  are  found  in  Sermon  LXXV 
(Complete  Sermons  2:186-191). 

4For  the  context  and  a  wider  discussion  of  Sermon  XLIII,  see  Mott  6 1  -68. 

5For  the  context  and  a  wider  discussion  of  Sermon  CL,  see  Mott  135-1 39. 
On  Samuel  J.  May,  see  Gougeon  64. 

6For  the  full  extent  of  Emerson's  public  and  literary  commitment  to 
abolition,  see  Emerson 's  Antislavery  Writings,  edited  by  Len  Gougeon  and  Joel 
Myerson  (New  Haven:  Yale  UP,  1995). 
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Emerson:  Religion  after 
Transcendentalism 
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Editors  note:    This  paper  was  first  presented  at  the  UUA  Emerson  Bicentennial 
Observance,  First  and  Second  Church  in  Boston,  7  March  2003. 

Those  Unitarian  Universalists  who  have  a  strong  historical  consciousness 
may  have  mixed  or  conflicting  emotions  about  the  Emerson  Bicentennial.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Emerson  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  a  very  long  time, 
"ours."  An  American  author  and  cultural  founder,  Emerson  moved  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Unitarian,  or  any  denomination,  early  in  his  literary  career.  His 
legacy  has  long  been  claimed  for  American  culture  as  a  whole.  This  of  course 
does  not  diminish  the  significance  of  his  rootedness  in  New  England  Unitarianism, 
and  the  importance  of  that  tradition  to  a  full  understanding  of  his  achievement. 
But,  clearly,  he  played  on  a  larger  stage  and  commanded  a  larger  audience,  than 
one  that  could  be  called  Unitarian. 

But  what  pride  of  ownership  Unitarian  Universalists  might  be  able  to 
muster  with  regard  to  Emerson  is  further  complicated  by  the  troubled  history  of 
his  relationship  to  that  movement.  If  he  was  ours,  he  was  our  rebel,  our  dissenter, 
our  critic.  From  the  vantage  point  of  Unitarian  history,  two  events  stand  out  in 
Emerson's  career:  his  1 832  resignation  from  his  pulpit  at  Boston's  Second  Church, 
and  his  1838  Divinity  School  Address  at  Harvard.  In  neither  case,  especially  the 
latter,  does  Unitarianism  tend  to  come  off  well  to  a  modern  reader.  These  were 
controversial  events,  indeed  moments  of  rupture,  in  which  a  prophet  condemned 
the  institutions  that  helped  to  make  him.  As  Emerson  wryly  explained,  "The  past 
has  baked  your  loaf,  and  in  the  strength  of  its  bread  you  would  break  up  the  oven" 
(W  1 :305).  Not  exactly  fair,  one  might  think,  looking  at  it  from  an  institutional  (in 
this  case,  ecclesiastical)  point  of  view,  but  Emerson's  intellectual  authority  and  his 
continuing  cultural  influence  arise  from  his  embrace  of  re-invention,  his  refusal  to 
take  anything,  without  very  careful  scrutiny,  at  second  hand. 
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ADDRESS. 


In  this  refulgent  summer  it  has  been  a  luxury  to 
draw  the  breath  of  life.  The  grass  grows,  the 
buds  burst,  the  meadow  is  spotted  with  fire  and 
gold  in  the  tint  of  flowers.  The  air  is  full  of  birds, 
and  sweet  with  the  breath  of  the  pine,  the  balm~of~ 
Gilead,  and  the  new  hay.  Night  brings  no  gloom 
to  the  heart  with  its  welcome  shade.  Through  the 
transparent  darkness  pour  the  stars  their  almost 
spiritual  rays.  Man  under  them  seems  a  young 
child,  and  his  huge  globe  a  toy.  The  cool  night 
bathes  the  world  as  with  a  river,  and  prepares  his 
eyes  again  for  the  crimson  dawn.  The  mystery  of 
nature  was  never  displayed  more  happily.  The 
corn  and  the  wine  have  been  freely  dealt  to  all 
creatures,  and  the  never-broken  silence  with  which 
the  old  bounty  goes  forward,  has  not  yielded  yet  one 
word  of  explanation.  One  is  constrained  to  respect 
the  perfection  of  this  world,  in  which  our  senses 
converse.  How  wide  ;  how  rich  ;  what  invitation 
from   every  property  it  gives   to   every  faculty  of 


The  beginning  of  Emerson's  Divinity  School  address  of  15  July  1838 
(Boston:  James  Munroe  and  Company,  1838) 

Courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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Emerson's  refashioning  of  his  original  call  to  the  ministry  into  that  of 
spokesman  and  roving  ambassador  of  the  difficult-to-classify  movement  that  came 
to  be  known  as  Transcendentalism  has  had  one  important  historical  consequence 
for  his  reputation.  He  has  been  classified  for  many  years  as  a  "literary"  figure.  In 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  he  had  secure  fame  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  an  independent  "American"  literature,  included  with  the  "fireside"  or 
"schoolroom"  poets  such  as  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  By  the  middle  twentieth  century,  he  became  largely 
the  property  of  university  English  departments,  part  of  a  canon  of  established 
American  writers  that  included  Whitman,  Melville,  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne.  In 
the  1980s  and  1990s,  as  the  literary  canon  underwent  extensive  assault  and  intensive 
revision,  there  was  an  Emerson  revival  that  not  only  preserved  Emerson's  place  in 
the  canon  but  seems  to  have  made  him  an  even  more  central  figure  in  American 
culture.  His  fate  has  not  seemed  to  be  that  of  Longfellow  or  Whittier.  Emerson's 
centrality  has  been  secured  in  part,  of  course,  through  critique — that  he  was  so 
closely  linked  to  the  rise  of  American  literature  and  the  formation  of  American 
cultural  values  makes  him  for  many  scholars  a  troubling  and  problematical  figure. 
But  such  critique  and  the  corresponding  answer  to  it  have  made  Emerson  studies 
one  of  the  liveliest  discourses  in  current  American  literary  studies.  Even  his 
detractors  and  critics  seem  to  have  enhanced  his  stature. 

Yet  if  we  think  of  Emerson  as  the  man  who  resigned  his  ministry  to  pursue 
a  literary  career,  we  miss  an  essential  truth.  His  first  book  Nature  is  a  landmark  in 
American  literature,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  a  text,  like  most  of  Emerson's,  that  proposes 
a  new  religious  vision,  a  new  theology.  Emerson  was  a  literary  experimenter  not 
only  because  he  was  a  poet  who  loved  language,  but  because  he  understood  that 
only  a  new  language  would  enable  him  to  communicate  his  conception  of  the 
spiritual  life.  He  experimented  with  language  out  of  necessity.  The  old  religious 
terminology — the  language  of  God,  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  heaven,  hell,  salvation, 
miracles — was  dead  to  him  and  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  But  the  hunger  for 
ecstatic  experience,  for  reverence,  for  worship,  for  moral  insight,  for  spiritual 
growth,  was  not.  It  was  to  communicate  with  those  who  needed  a  new  way  to 
understand  and  express  their  religious  hunger  that  Emerson  created  the  great  body 
of  work  that  we  now  have.  This  new  religious  language  that  Emerson  was 
developing  came  to  be  known  as  Transcendentalism,  a  term  that  he  did  not  choose 
but  reluctantly  accepted.  He  argued  that  Transcendentalism  was  not  in  fact  anything 
new,  but  rather  "the  very  oldest  of  thoughts  cast  into  the  mold  of  these  new  times" 
(W  1:329). 

Although  Transcendentalism  has  been  notoriously  hard  to  define  over  the 
years,  we  can  discern  the  major  emphases  of  Emerson's  thinking  that  help  to  explain 
his  impact  on  his  own  contemporaries,  and  his  continuing  influence. 
Transcendentalism  was  grounded  in  religious  experience;  it  understood  the  cosmos 
as  a  holistic  unity;  it  taught  a  reverence  for  the  natural  world;  and  it  affirmed  the 
human  capacity  for  right  action.    To  begin  with,  Emerson  advocated  a  religion 
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based  on  experience.  Experience  of  what,  exactly,  is  of  course  the  harder  question 
here,  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  Emerson's  thinking  was  based  on  a  core  of  undeniable 
direct  experience.  The  mystical  moment,  the  experience  of  the  holy,  the  condition 
of  self-transcendence — we  can  multiply  the  ways  of  labeling  this,  but  they  all  point 
to  the  phenomenon  of  the  individual  being  brought  outside  of  herself,  of  being 
confronted  with  something,  awe-inspiring  in  its  nature,  that  both  transcends  and 
includes  the  self.  The  transparent  eyeball  experience  in  Nature  is  the  best  known 
of  these  moments  (W  1:9-10),  but  they  are  scattered  through  the  journals  and 
published  works  in  various  forms,  most  of  them  quieter  and  less  spectacular  than 
the  transparent  eyeball  moment,  but  no  less  significant  or  compelling.  It  is  not  the 
emotional  or  psychic  charge  of  these  experiences  that  is  most  significant — not 
their  sensation  or  their  drama — but  their  authenticity.  As  Emerson  wrote,  "our 
faith  comes  in  moments,"  but  those  moments  have  a  special  authority,  "a  depth  . . . 
which  constrains  us  to  ascribe  more  reality  to  them  than  all  other  experiences" 
(W  2:267).  Most  importantly,  these  are  moments  of  direct,  unmediated  experience, 
in  which  no  agent  or  institution  can  stand  in  our  place.  As  he  quaintly  put  it, 
"Souls  are  not  saved  in  bundles.  The  Spirit  saith  to  the  man,  'How  is  it  with  thee? 
thee  personally'?"  (W6:  214). 

It  is  not  accurate  to  call  these  experiences  of  God,  unless  one  gives  the 
term  "God"  an  extremely  broad  definition.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Emerson  not 
only  was  not  inclined  to  describe  his  personal  experiences  in  those  terms  but  was 
actually  quite  often  in  a  deliberate  process  of  looking  for  new  ways  to  discuss 
religious  experience  without  recourse  to  "God."  In  nineteenth-century  New 
England,  the  word  was  burdened  with  its  long  theological  history;  it  carried  too 
much  baggage.  "Soul"  and  "Over-Soul"  were  important  synonyms  or  substitutes 
for  God,  but  we  find  him  using  "Being,"  the  "One,"  the  "religious  sentiment,"  the 
"moral  sense,"  the  "moral  sentiment,"  and  other  terms  or  phrases.  Was  this  a 
merely  linguistic  change?  One  can  do  a  fair  amount  of  analogizing  between 
Emerson's  concepts  and  traditional  Christian  theological  categories;  for  instance, 
Over-Soul  replaces  God;  the  "Genuine"  or  "Universal"  man  replaces  Jesus; 
"Compensation"  replaces  heaven  and  hell.  Clearly  he  was  revising  the  script  that 
he  had  been  handed,  a  script  that  he  felt  had  gone  dead.  The  changed  language 
seems  also  to  reflect  a  change  of  sensibility,  a  different  way  of  experiencing  life  in 
a  modern  world.  But  Emerson's  new  language  was  also  an  attempt  to  distance 
religious  experience  from  the  existing  church  and  its  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
traditions.  By  changing  the  codes  of  expression,  Emerson  was  forcing  his  readers, 
and  himself,  to  experience  the  "religious  sentiment"  directly,  not  mediated  through 
a  church,  a  preacher,  or  a  book  of  theology.  The  religious  sentiment  "cannot  be 
received  at  second  hand,"  he  reminded  us  in  the  Divinity  School  Address.  What 
truths  any  other  soul  "announces,  I  must  find  true  in  me,  or  reject"  (W  1:127). 

What  such  experiences  revealed,  and  what  study  and  reason  also 
confirmed,  was  that  the  universe  was  an  unbroken,  interconnected  whole,  in  which 
each  part  was  linked  to  every  other  part,  and  indeed  actually  contained  or  embodied 
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every  other  part.  This  was  a  vital  truth  to  Emerson,  for  it  explained  how  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  vision  the  disappearing  or  dissolving  "self  did  not  disappear, 
but  realized  its  shared  nature.  This  belief  in  unity  also  helped  Emerson  to  understand 
the  revelatory  nature  of  literary  symbols,  or  of  parts  of  nature,  which  always  pointed 
beyond  themselves.  As  he  wrote  in  "Compensation,"  an  inspired  but  now  little 
read  essay,  "the  universe  is  represented  in  every  one  of  its  particles.  Every  thing  in 
nature  contains  all  the  powers  of  nature.  Every  thing  is  made  of  one  hidden  stuff 
(W  2:101).  He  understood  this  monistic  idealism  as  an  ancient  truth,  part  of  a 
much  larger  tradition  of  Platonism  and  neo-Platonism,  and  he  also  found  important 
confirmation  of  it  in  his  study  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  writing. 

It  was  through  the  experience  of  the  natural  world,  both  sensuous 
experience  and  the  study  of  natural  forms  and  processes,  that  Emerson  found  the 
deepest  confirmation  for  this  vast  interconnected  unity.  Nature  therefore  became 
for  him  the  site  of  spiritual  experience,  and  his  work  reflects  both  exhilaration  and 
profound  reverence  in  nature,  attitudes  carried  even  further  by  his  disciple  Thoreau. 
Although  we  now  know  this  aspect  of  his  work  best  through  his  first  book,  Nature, 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  from  the  late  1840s  through  the  lectures  that  he 
gave  at  Harvard  in  the  early  1870s,  Emerson  pursued  a  project  that  he  called  the 
"Natural  History  of  Intellect,"  a  distant  ancestor  of  psychology  in  which  he 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  mind  and  mental  processes  with  the  methods  and  attitude 
of  the  naturalist  studying  a  plant  or  animal  species.  He  remained  convinced  that 
the  same  laws  that  dictated  the  growth  and  fruition  of  plants  also  explained  the 
human  mind.  Describing  the  human  as  a  "higher  plant,"  he  commented,  with  a 
touch  of  whimsy,  that  "the  planter  among  his  vines  is  in  the  presence  of  his  ancestors; 
or,  shall  I  say,  that  the  orchardist  is  a  pear  raised  to  the  highest  power?"  (LL  1 :  156). 

This  experience  of  divinity  within  the  natural  world,  backed  up  by  a 
growing  vision  of  the  interconnected  unity  of  the  cosmos,  constituted  the  "religion" 
that  Emerson  continued  to  preach  after  his  career  as  a  Unitarian  minister.  While 
many  Unitarians  of  the  day  would  disavow  the  vision,  and  while  Emerson  would 
feel  disappointed  with  the  church's  glacial  movement  into  the  new,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  Emerson's  "Transcendentalism"  was  rooted  in  his  Unitarianism,  that 
William  Ellery  Channing  was  a  direct  and  positive  influence  on  Emerson's 
development  and  articulation  of  these  ideas,  and  that  Emerson's  vision  became 
increasingly  appealing  to  Unitarian  congregants  in  the  later  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries. 

The  complicating  twist  in  this  narrative  is  that  Emerson  himself  seems  to 
have  come  dangerously  near  losing  his  own  new  faith  very  shortly  after  he  had 
given  that  faith  its  fullest  articulation  in  his  1 841  collection  of  Essays.  We  know  at 
least  one  of  the  circumstances  behind  this  change — the  unexpected  death  of  his 
five-year-old  son  Waldo  in  1 842.  But  there  are  also  other  indications  that  Emerson 
had  begun  to  lose  his  grip  on  the  experiential  basis  of  his  vision  that  was  so  important 
to  its  early  articulation.  "After  thirty  a  man  wakes  up  sad  every  morning,"  he 
wrote  in  his  early  thirties  (JMN  5:77).    Elsewhere  we  find  him  lamenting  the 
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shortcomings  of  his  "flash-of-lightning  faith"  and  wishing  instead  for  "continuous 
daylight"  (W  1:332-53). 

But  the  most  compelling  evidence  of  this  struggle  of  faith  is  his  great 
essay  of  1844,  "Experience,"  a  vivid  and  disturbing  depiction  of  a  soul  that  has 
lost  its  way.  One  hears  it  said  that  Emerson  did  not  understand  the  dark  side  of 
human  experience,  but  it  is  hard  to  entertain  that  claim  seriously  in  the  light  of  his 
essay  on  "Experience." 

While  it  is  interesting,  and  perhaps  reassuring  in  a  somewhat  small-minded 
way,  to  know  that  our  great  optimist  also  himself  suffered,  it  seems  more  productive 
to  recognize  what  Emerson  made  of  his  own  crisis,  how  he  found  his  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  alienation  that  "Experience"  depicts.  His  responses 
represent  the  first  steps  of  what  we  can  now  understand  as  the  process  by  which 
Emerson  rebuilt  his  faith,  found  a  "continuous  daylight"  to  supplant  the 
transcendental  flashes  that  now  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished. 

The  power  of  "Experience"  lies  in  large  part  in  its  dramatic  depiction  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  knowledge.  The  lost  and  wandering  figure  with  whom 
Emerson  begins  the  essay  is  someone  who  has  lost  the  ability  to  know  the  world 
with  surety,  a  loss  that  is  reiterated  in  different  forms  throughout  its  unfolding. 
The  essay  repeatedly  brings  us  to  blank  walls  in  which  certainty,  even  limited 
comprehension,  is  denied.  These  build  to  a  surrender  near  the  end  of  the  essay  in 
which  Emerson  seems  to  concede  that  the  knowledge  for  which  we  thirst  will 
forever  be  withheld.  "I  am  very  content  with  knowing,"  he  writes,  "if  only  I  could 
know.  That  is  an  august  entertainment,  and  would  suffice  me  a  great  while.  To 
know  a  little  would  be  worth  the  expense  of  this  world"  (W2:84). 

Curiously,  though,  this  surrender  is  both  liberating  and  empowering.  It  is 
a  moment  at  which  Emerson  casts  away  the  Absolute,  and  embraces  the  Provisional. 
The  Absolute  that  he  surrenders  here,  I  would  emphasize,  is  an  epistemological, 
not  an  ontological  one.  He  does  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  know,  only  that  we 
cannot  fully  know  what  is.  This  surrender  seems  to  release  him  from  the  paralysis 
that  the  condition  of  "not  knowing"  has  created.  It  restores  his  capacity  to  will  and 
to  act,  and  it  allows  him  to  say,  memorably,  at  the  essay's  close,  that  "there  is 
victory  yet  for  all  justice;  and  the  true  romance  which  the  world  exists  to  realize 
will  be  the  transformation  of  genius  into  practical  power"  (IV  2:86). 

The  "victory"  of  "justice"  and  the  access  to  "practical  power"  thus  become 
the  watch-words  of  Emerson's  later  thought,  the  religion  that  he  moved  toward 
after  his  period  of  high  Transcendental  faith.  Reinforced  by  the  challenge  of  the 
slavery  crisis  and  the  Civil  War,  a  conflict  that  Emerson  saw  unquestionably  in 
moral  terms,  Emerson's  new  faith  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  "the  progress 
of  religion  is  steadily  to  its  identity  with  morals"  (JMN  16:209).  That  knowledge 
was  provisional  could  not  be  a  barrier  or  hindrance  to  the  imperative  to  pursue 
right  action  as  we  understood  it.  A  limited  view  was  nevertheless  a  real  view, 
Emerson  recognized,  and  its  very  limitation — a  particular  revelation  to  a  single 
individual — was  in  some  sense  proof  of  an  access  to  the  laws  and  principles  on 
which  the  universe  was  founded. 
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Emerson's  observation  of  the  course  of  the  antislavery  movement  and 
the  Civil  War  further  modified  his  views,  bringing  him  to  see  the  value  of  collective 
effort  and  of  the  institutions  that  could  make  such  effort  possible.  Thus  in  1867, 
returning  to  deliver  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  at  Harvard  thirty  years  after  "The 
American  Scholar,"  we  find  Emerson  praising  the  power  and  necessity  of  individual 
judgment  and  achievement,  but  also  declaring  the  value  of  cooperative  and  organized 
work.  "The  sublime  point  of  experience  is  the  value  of  a  sufficient  man.  Cube  this 
value  by  the  meeting  of  two  such,  of  two  or  more  such,  who  understand  and  support 
each  other,  and  you  have  organized  victory"  (W  8:225-26).  The  victory  of  justice 
has  here  become  an  "organized  victory,"  and  our  great  individualist  seems  to  have 
taken  a  remarkably  institutionalist  line. 

While  Emerson's  shift  did  not  affect  his  enduring  faith  in  what  he  called 
the  "moral  sentiment"  (he  remained,  in  that  sense,  an  idealist  to  the  end),  it  did 
constitute  an  important  change  of  emphasis  in  his  work.  The  inspired  mystical 
poet  became  something  closer  to  an  ethical  philosopher  and  public  intellectual. 
We  find  a  new  attitude  and  tone,  one  that  emphasizes  purpose,  determination,  and 
disciplined  work.  These  are  pragmatic  virtues,  not  the  virtues  that  we  would 
ordinarily  associate  with  the  seer  or  inspired  bard. 

I,  for  one,  love  the  poetic  prose  of  that  early  bard.  It  remains  forceful, 
compelling,  and  authentic.  But  there  is  a  place  too,  is  there  not,  for  this  other 
Emerson,  whose  faith  is  tempered  and  toughened  by  tragedy  and  doubt.  There  is  a 
place,  is  there  not,  for  the  voice  that  says  "Never  mind  the  ridicule,  never  mind  the 
defeat;  up  again,  old  heart!  .  .  .  there  is  victory  yet  for  all  justice"  (W  2:85-86). 


Quotations  from  Emerson's  works  are  cited  parenthetically  using  the  following 
standard  abbreviations: 

JMN:  The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Ed. 

William  H.  Gilman,  Ralph  H.  Orth,  et  al.    16  volumes.    Cambridge: 

Harvard  UP,  1960-82. 
LL:    The  Later  Lectures  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1843- J 871 .    Ed.  Ronald  A. 

Bosco  and  Joel  Myerson.  2  volumes.  Athens:  U  of  Georgia  P,  2001 . 
W:  The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  [Centenary  Edition].  Ed.  Edward 

Waldo  Emerson.  12  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1903-1904. 
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John  Muir's  drawing  of  "Samoset,"  a  sequoia  that  Emerson  named  while  in 

Yosemite  in  May  1871 

By  permission  of  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University 


John  Muir  and  the  Emerson 
Centennial 

J.  Parker  Huber 


"A  man  of  this  completeness  very  seldom  lives." 
John  Jay  Chapman  on  Emerson  in  letter  to  James  Elliot  Cabot, 
4  November  1896 


In  May  1903,  John  Muir  came  to  Boston.  His  purpose  was  two-fold:  to 
talk  with  his  publisher,  Houghton  Mifflin,  and  to  meet  his  traveling  companions, 
Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  his  son  Robeson, 
with  whom  he  would  start  at  the  end  of  the  month  on  his  round  the  world  journey. 
Coincidentally,  John  Muir's  being  in  Boston  coincided  with  the  Emerson  Centennial. 
Curiously  though,  Muir  did  not  attend  any  of  the  events  in  honor  of  Emerson.  This 
is  interesting  because  of  Muir's  admiration  for  Emerson — they  had  met  in  Yosemite 
in  May  1871 — and  because  of  Muir's  pilgrimage  to  Concord  in  June  1893,  his 
first  stop  on  his  first  New  England  trip  that  included  visits  to  Emerson's  home  and 
with  his  son  Edward.  Yet,  as  you  will  read  here,  Muir  could  not  have  helped  being 
aware  of  this  special  occasion,  especially  in  his  conversations  with  Bliss  Perry  and 
George  Mifflin,  both  of  whom  played  major  roles  in  the  growth  of  the  Emerson 
legacy.  This  essay  describes  in  part  the  Emerson  Centennial  as  we  celebrate  his 
Bicentennial. 

Muir's  departure  from  California  was  delayed,  he  explained  to  Sargent, 
because  "An  influential  man  from  Washington  wants  to  make  a  trip  into  the  Sierra 
with  me,  and  I  might  be  able  to  do  some  forest  good  in  freely  talking  around  the 
campfire"  (Bade  II,  409).  From  Friday  1 5  May  to  Monday  1 8  May,  Muir  escorted 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  First  he  showed  the  President  the 
Mariposa  grove,  which  he'd  shared  with  Emerson  thirty-two  years  ago  almost  to 
the  day.  Unlike  Emerson,  the  Rough  Rider  from  the  White  House  camped  out 
with  the  naturalist  under  the  sequoias.  They  both  held  trees  in  the  deepest  spiritual 
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regard.  The  next  night,  they  slept  amidst  snow  and  silver  firs  at  Glacier  Point. 
After  riding  their  horses  along  the  rim,  they  went  down  to  Yosemite  Valley,  where 
they  spent  their  last  evening  together  in  the  meadow  before  Bridalveil  Fall  (NYT; 
Fox  125-26:  Moms  32,  214-35). 

Muir  accomplished  "some  forest  good"  Roosevelt  extended  protection 
for  the  trees  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  Mt.  Shasta.  Later,  he  created  five  new  national 
parks,  sixteen  national  monuments  (including  the  Grand  Canyon  on  Muir's  advice), 
and  fifty-three  wildlife  sanctuaries.  He  doubled  the  total  area  of  national  forests 
and  expanded  Yosemite  National  Park  to  encompass  Yosemite  Valley.  On  13-15 
May  1908,  he  hosted  the  first  conservation  conference  at  the  White  House. 
Conservation,  biographer  Edmund  Morris  believed,  was  Roosevelt's  "single  greatest 
achievement"  (NPR). 

Five  days  after  leaving  the  President  in  California,  Muir  arrived  in  Boston. 
It  was  midnight  of  Saturday  23  May  when  he  stepped  off  the  train  and  "went  to 
nearby  hotel,"  he  wrote  his  wife.  Sunday  morning,  Sargent,  with  his  twenty-seven- 
year-old  son,  Robeson,  called  for  Muir  and  drove  him  to  Holm  Lea  in  Brookline. 
That  evening  with  "a  large  company  at  dinner,"  Muir  was  thankful  to  be  de  rigueur 
in  his  black  suit,  which  had  arrived  ahead  of  him  without  a  wrinkle  in  it.  "I  was 
glad  for  once  to  be  inconspicuous,"  he  revealed  to  Louie,  "and  shall,  I  suppose, 
have  to  wear  suit  clothes  often  on  this  trip"  (Letter). 

Monday  25  May,  Muir  awakened  to  quintessential  spring.  Bright  blue 
sky  prevailed  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  "Delightful  day  like  all  in  this  month," 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  entered  in  his  journal,  "70°."  In  fact  there  had  been 
no  rain  since  April  17th.  The  fields,  meadows,  and  plants  were  parched;  forest 
fires  were  prevalent;  logs  were  stranded  high  and  dry  along  the  rivers. 

It  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
He  was  born  at  home,  two  long  blocks  south  of  the  Boston  Common,  still  a 
community  cow  pasture  then,  in  the  parsonage  of  the  First  Church  on  Summer 
Street:  a  yellow  wooden  manse  set  on  two  to  three  acres  amidst  gardens,  an  orchard, 
elms,  and  Lombardy  poplars.  Since  September  1799,  his  father  had  been  minister 
of  Boston's  oldest  church,  where  four  days  after  Emerson's  birth  he  baptized  their 
fourth  child.  Neither  landmark  has  survived.  The  parsonage  was  taken  down  in 
1807  for  the  new  First  Church,  which  was  demolished  in  1868.  The  great  fire  of  9 
November  1872  laid  waste  the  heartland  of  Boston.  The  residents  moved  westward, 
leaving  the  center  to  commerce  (Allen  9,  McAleer  11-14). 

On  Emerson's  centennial,  the  country  was  alive  with  celebration.  Boston's 
commemoration  had  begun  two  days  earlier,  on  Saturday,  with  The  Free  Religious 
Association  (that  Emerson  and  Bronson  Alcott  had  helped  to  initiate  in  1867) 
meeting  in  Parker  Memorial  Hall.  Another  founder,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  gave  the 
opening  address.  Mead  thought  that  "never  in  the  world's  history  had  there  been 
so  large  an  observance  of  a  purely  intellectual  anniversary.  It  came  as  a  special 
sacrament"  {The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  23  May  1903,  4).  Emerson  was  the 
focus  of  Sunday's  sermons  "in  churches  of  all  denominations  in  many  parts  of  the 
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country."  At  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  where  Emerson  had  been  pastor  for 
almost  four  years  (March  1829  to  December  1832),  the  Reverend  Thomas  Van 
Ness  spoke  on  "Emerson  as  Preacher."  ' 

Sunday  night  in  Boston's  Symphony  Hall,  while  Muir  dined  with  the 
Sargents  and  their  guests,  the  Emerson  Centenary  Services  unfolded.  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  sang,  the  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale  gave  the  opening 
prayer  and  the  benediction,  Professor  George  Edward  Woodberry  of  Columbia 
University  read  a  poem.  The  centerpiece  of  the  program,  President  Charles  Eliot 
of  Harvard,  showed  an  audience  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  Emerson's 
prophetic  qualities  in  education,  society  and  religion.  "Emerson  insists  again  and 
again  that  true  culture  must  open  the  sense  of  beauty,"  Eliot  said.  He  liberally 
quoted  Emerson.  "We  must  be  lovers,  and  at  once  the  impossible  becomes  possible." 
His  religious  insights  were  the  most  advanced,  Eliot  thought.  "He  believed  that 
revelation  is  natural  and  continuous."  "He  sees  in  the  deification  of  Jesus  an 
evidence  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  infinitude  of  the  individual  human  soul."  Eliot 
admitted  that  as  a  young  man  he  found  Emerson's  ideas  "unattractive,  and  not 
seldom  unintelligible.  I  was  concerned  with  physical  science,  and  with  routine 
teaching  and  discipline."  Later  when  Eliot  came  to  his  "lifework  for  education"  he 
discovered  in  Emerson's  poems  and  essays  the  rationale  for  reform. 

Periodicals  praised  Emerson.  Eliot's  talk  illuminated  June's  Atlantic.  In 
Harper 's,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  attributed  "the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the 
new  nation"  to  Emerson.  "He  was  a  purely  spiritual  force,"  Wright  asserted. 
"Emerson  affirmed  the  presence  of  the  divine  in  every  human  being,  the  direct  and 
personal  relation  between  each  man  and  the  Infinite,  the  authority  of  individual 
insight,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  soul."  Mabie  also  contributed  "Concord  and 
Emerson"  to  his  own  magazine  The  Outlook.  Shorter  than  Harper's,  the  Century's 
anonymous  editorial  (presumably  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  or  Richard  Watson 
Gilder)  found  Emerson's  works  "of  such  transcendent  value  that  they  cannot  imagine 
the  literature  of  the  world  ever  becoming  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
them"  ("Our  Inheritance").  His  "highest  artistic  quality"  had  a  "miraculously 
luminous  effect."  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  held  forth  in  various  venues.  In 
The  Outlook,  he  assessed  the  sources  of  power  of  "our  foremost  literary  man." 
Finding  Emerson's  maternal  ancestry  "imperfectly"  examined,  he  found  a  key  to 
the  power  of  "our  foremost  literary  man"  in  his  female  lineage  of  mother  and  aunt. 
Other  than  giving  his  aunt's  teaching  her  nephew  the  maxim,  "Always  do  what 
you  are  afraid  to  do,"  Higginson  did  not  elaborate  on  this  theme.  William  Dean 
Howells,  who  had  left  Boston  in  1891  for  New  York,  gave  Harper's  Weekly 
Magazine  his  "Impressions  of  Emerson,"  whom  he  had  met  in  Concord  in  1860 
along  with  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  and  at  the  Saturday  Club.2 

Concord  predictably  was  seized  with  Emerson-fest  fervor.  Schools,  shops, 
businesses  closed.  The  holiday  was  carefully  planned  by  members  of  the  Social 
Circle  that  had  included  Emerson  for  forty-two  years.  On  Monday  morning,  some 
six  hundred  students  and  teachers  filled  the  Town  Hall  to  hear  addresses  by  their 
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Superintendent  William  Lorenzo  Eaton  and  Harvard  Professor  LeBaron  Russell 
Briggs.  In  the  afternoon  at  the  First  Parish  meeting  house,  Cantabrigians  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  William  James,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  Concord's 
oative  sons  Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar  and  Samuel  Hoar  spoke  to  an  audience  of 
800.  Senator  Hoar  congratulated  Higginson.  "My  address  successful,"  Higginson 
jotted  in  his  journal. 

That  evening  in  Concord  John  Shepard  Keyes  presided  at  a  dinner  in  the 
First  Parish  vestry  for  152  Social  Circle  members  and  their  wives.  After  a  meal  of 
turbans  of  halibut,  sliced  cucumbers,  lobster  sauce,  fillet  of  beef  with  potato 
croquettes,  green  peas,  asparagus,  lettuce  and  tomato  salad  and  desserts  of  ice 
cream  and  water  ices,  cakes,  toasted  crackers,  frozen  pudding,  strawberries,  and 
cheese,  Judge  Keyes  introduced  the  first  and  only  female  orator  of  the  day:  Caroline 
Hazard,  the  President  of  Wellesley  College  since  1899.  She  was  followed  by 
attorney  Moorfield  Storey,  Hugo  Munsterberg  and  Edward  Waldo  Emerson. 
Harvard's  philosophy  professor  Munsterberg,  who  on  Monday,  1 8  May  had  lectured 
on  "Emerson  as  a  Philosopher"  at  Harvard,  reported  on  the  progress  of  his 
department's  new  home,  Emerson  Hall.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  his  colleague, 
Josiah  Royce,  who  was  on  leave  for  the  spring  term  in  California.  Before  returning 
to  Cambridge  in  mid- July,  Royce  visited  Yosemite.  All  this  preparation  and 
excitement  took  its  toll  on  the  octogenarian  Judge  Keyes.  The  morning  after,  he 
slept  late.  Wednesday,  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  sofa.  Thursday,  he  wrote  thank-you 
letters.  Friday,  he  revived  and  was  back  in  court,  thankful  that  Saturday  was 
Memorial  Day. 3 

One  wonders  why  Muir  was  not  in  Concord.  Granted,  he  had  only  four 
days  before  his  departure  from  the  United  States  for  a  year,  and  he  had  pressing 
matters  to  attend  to.  Granted,  this  time  was  the  only  respite  from  travel  he  would 
have.  Was  it  that  his  schedule  simply  would  not  allow  any  more?  Was  it  that  the 
Concord  social  program  lacked  appeal  for  him?  Had  he  returned  to  Concord  he 
would  have  met  old  friends:  Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  from  thirty-two  years  ago  in 
Yosemite,  Judge  Keyes  and  Edward  Emerson  from  ten  years  ago  in  Concord 
(Edward  and  his  wife  Annie  had  been  to  California  in  the  winter  of  1902,  but 
apparently  had  not  seen  Muir),  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  from  the  same 
year,  1 893,  in  Cambridge.  He  also  would  have  been  introduced  to,  among  others, 
Ellen  Emerson,  Caroline  Hazard,  and  William  James. 

Instead,  Muir  called  at  Houghton  Mifflin  in  Boston.  Number  4  Park  Street 
still  looks  southwest  over  the  Common  and  Public  Garden,  a  seventy-three-acre 
green  with  wide  paths  across  which  Emerson  and  Whitman  strolled  on  the  threshold 
of  another  spring,  1 7  March  1 860,  discussing  Leaves  of  Grass  —  though  Houghton 
Mifflin  has  moved  a  block  west  of  the  green  to  222  Berkeley  Street  where  it  resides 
today  (Baker  417-19). 

Before  entering  the  "round-arched  doorway  halfway  up  the  street,  between 
the  Scotch  suitings  and  the  Book  Room,"  Muir  looked  at  two  new  books  displayed 
in  the  window:  Nature,  Addresses,  and  Lectures  and  Essays,  First  Series.   They 
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were  bound  in  green  cloth  with  gilded  top  edges  and  the  author's  signature 
goldstamped  on  the  cover.  They  were  the  first  to  appear  of  The  Centenary  Edition 
of  Emerson's  Works,  edited  by  Edward  W.  Emerson,  who  had  provided  a  short 
biography  of  his  father  in  the  former.  They  cost  $1.75  each.  Did  Muir  purchase  a 
set  to  be  sent  to  his  home?4  Muir  already  knew  their  contents.  It  had  all  been  in  the 
first  volume  of  The  Prose  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Boston:  Fields,  Osgood, 
1870)  that  Emerson  sent  Muir  along  with  the  second  volume  in  February  1872. 
Perhaps  Muir  paused  long  enough  on  the  edge  of  the  Boston  Common  to  recall 
that  Yosemite  winter  and  spring  when  he  read  these  gifts.  Three  years  ago  his 
account  of  meeting  Emerson  had  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  (Tilton  67-8). 5 

In  his  small  third-floor  study,  Muir  met  for  the  first  time  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  Houghton  Mifflin's  trade  department,  Bliss  Perry,  who  was  also  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  having  succeeded  Walter  Page  in  July  1 899.  Perry  had  been 
teaching  first  at  his  alma  mater,  Williams  College,  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  born,  and  then  at  Princeton  University.  He  was  forty-two  (forty- 
three  that  November)  and  lived  at  4  Mercer  Circle  in  Cambridge,  a  couple  of  blocks 
from  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  with  Annie  Bliss,  his  wife  of  fifteen  years, 
and  their  three  children,  ages  twelve  to  five.  He  indulged  his  love  of  fishing  in 
Greensboro,  Vermont,  where  he'd  summered  since  1897.  (Muir's  train  passed 
through  this  village  on  20  October  1898.)  The  Saturday  Club  that  he  joined  in 
1903  and  the  Tavern  Club  two  years  later  provided  conversation  and  camaraderie 
(Ballou  488).6 

This  spring,  Perry  played  a  central  role  in  the  creation  of  a  publishing 
milestone.  Upon  visiting  E.  Harlow  Russell,  the  owner  of  Thoreau's  Journal,  in 
Worcester,  Perry  brought  two  volumes  home.  On  8  April  1903,  he  reported  their 
"priceless  value"  to  an  editorial  conference  and  urged  their  publication.  The  firm's 
head,  George  H.  Mifflin,  supported  Perry,  who  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the 
publication  rights  from  Russell.  The  contract  was  signed  29  April.  Perry  then 
secured  the  services  of  Bradford  Torrey  as  general  editor  with  Francis  Allen  as 
assistant,  both  of  whom  Muir  had  met  five  years  ago.  By  3  July  they  were  at  work 
on  the  project  that  would  take  them  three  years  to  complete.  As  early  as  January 
1905,  Perry  featured  in  Atlantic  Torrey 's  "Thoreau  as  Diarist,"  which  became  the 
introduction  to  the  published  Journal  in  fourteen  volumes,  along  with  extracts  from 
the  Journal  in  this  and  subsequent  issues  to  which  Muir  paid  close  attention.7 

Perry  also  persuaded  the  firm  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Emerson's 
Journals,  which  appeared  in  ten  volumes  between  1 909  and  1914.  Edward  Emerson 
engaged  his  nephew,  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  who  had  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
June  1902,  as  co-editor.  They  began  work  the  first  of  July  1903  at  Edward's 
Monadnock  home,  and  continued  in  Concord,  as  well  as  at  the  Forbes  family's 
Naushon  Island.  All  was  not  literary,  however,  for  in  1905  they  vacationed  in 
Greece,  where  Edward  painted  a  great  deal.  Waldo  Forbes's  recollections  of  his 
paternal  grandfather,  who  died  when  Forbes  was  three,  were  hazy.  His  "dignified 
and  serene  personality"  being  "in  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his"  study 
remained  in  his  memory.  Reading  his  writings,  Forbes  gained  an  appreciation  of 
his  wisdom.8 
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Later  Perry  made  the  great  philosopher  more  accessible  with  the  first 
condensation.  The  Heart  of  Emerson 's  Journals,  which  Houghton  Mifflin  released 
in  one  volume  in  1926,  followed  by  The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Essays  in  1933.  In 
March  1931,  in  the  Vanuxem  Foundation  lectures  at  Princeton  University,  Perry 
revealed  his  lifelong  delight  in  reading  Emerson  and  his  esteem  for  this  literary 
artist,  whose  essence  he  believed  lay  in  his  "personal  force,"  his  "spiritual  energy" 
{Emerson  Today,  9,104,133). 

June's  Atlantic  was  published  the  day  Muir  and  Perry  met.  It  was  also 
available  in  the  Book  Room  for  thirty-five  cents.  Perry,  proud  that  it  contained 
President  Eliot's  previous  night's  talk  on  Emerson,  showed  Muir  a  copy.  He  and 
George  Mifflin  —  who  with  twenty-six  other  men,  including  Higginson,  attorney 
Richard  H.  Dana,  historian  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  former  Atlantic  editor 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  were  involved  on  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
Emerson  Centenary  Services  — had  heard  Eliot's  lecture.9  Perry  would  soon  start 
writing  a  life  of  Whitman  that  was  published  in  1906. 

As  Muir  had  just  completed  his  review  of  Sargent's  The  Silva  of  North 
America,  they  discussed  this,  along  with  Perry's  plan  for  a  California  number  of 
the  Atlantic  —  more  than  half  its  circulation  was  now  west  of  the  Mississippi  — 
that  Perry  insisted  must  contain  Muir.  Earlier  in  the  year  Muir  had  balked,  pleading 
an  overload  of  writing  and  travel.  An  ingenious  solution  surfaced.  Muir's  Silva 
piece  became  part  of  the  California  issue  of  July  1903.  It  came  right  after  Herbert 
Bashford's  lead,  "The  Literary  Development  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  which  recognized 
Muir's  contribution  to  the  Sierra  literature,  and  was  followed  by  stories,  essays, 
and  poems  by  Mary  Austin,  Ethel  Fountain  Hussey,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Charles 
Keeler,  Jack  London,  Bradford  Torrey  and  others.  Muir's  next  appearance  in  the 
Atlantic  would  not  come  until  1911,  two  years  after  Perry  had  left  the  editorship 
and  raised  his  teaching  at  Harvard  from  part  to  full  time.10 

That  same  day,  25  May,  while  at  Houghton  Mifflin,  Muir  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  George  Mifflin,  whom  Henry  Houghton  had  hired  in  1 868.  Fresh 
from  Yosemite  with  Roosevelt,  Muir  told  the  publisher  of  their  experience.  Mifflin, 
a  Republican  and  a  fraternity  brother  of  the  President  at  Harvard's  Porcellion  Club 
(Mifflin  graduated  in  1865  at  age  twenty,  fifteen  years  before  TR),  listened 
attentively.  Roosevelt  had  authored  many  books  with  several  firms,  including 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1887)  and  Gouverneur  Morris  (1888)  for  the  American 
Statesmen  series  of  this  house.  Perhaps  Mifflin  even  envisioned  another  entry  by 
Roosevelt  on  Muir  or  vice  versa.  At  the  Chief  Executive's  initiation,  Roosevelt 
and  Mifflin  would  meet  at  4  Park  Street  on  the  cold  winter  morning  of  23  February 
1 907  (Ballou  539-42).  Likely,  on  25  May  1903,  while  Muir  was  in  Mifflin's  office, 
Mifflin  opened  the  morning's  Boston  Globe  on  his  desk,  and  pointed  to  the  picture 
on  page  nine.  There,  at  the  big  foot  of  a  sequoia,  stood  an  esteemed  coterie  of  men 
in  hats  and  suits.  Front  and  center  was  President  Roosevelt  with  John  Muir  at  his 
left  shoulder. 

Before  leaving,  Muir  also  saw  Francis  H.  Allen,  with  whom  he  had  toured 
the  Riverside  Press  on  24  October  1898.  Muir  talked  about  forests  and  glaciers  to 
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"a  lot  of  other  writers,"  who  joined  him  for  part  of  his  time  with  Perry  and  Mifflin. 
His  conversations  were  "even  more  wonderful  than  his  writing,"  Perry  exclaimed 
(And  Gladly  Teach,  176).  "They  all  want  me  to  write,  write,  write,"  Muir  told  his 
wife  later  that  day  (Letter).  Too  bad  that  no  one  sat  him  down  right  there  with  pen 
and  paper  to  record  his  time  with  Roosevelt. 

The  next  two  days  Muir  rested,  shopped  and  prepared  for  further  wayfaring 
before  departing  Boston  on  Thursday  28  May.  After  a  busy  day  packing  and  dealing 
with  affairs  at  his  Cambridge  home,  William  James  left  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
27th  for  his  retreat  at  Chocorua  Lake  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  stayed  until 
Harvard's  Commencement  on  Wednesday  24  June.  James's  pleasure  with  the 
Concord  celebration  was  evident  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "the  most  harmoniously 
aesthetic  or  aesthetically  harmonious  thing!"  His  preparation  for  his  talk  had 
given  him  a  new  appreciation  of  Emerson:  "Reading  the  whole  of  him  over  again 
continuously  has  made  me  feel  his  real  greatness  as  I  never  did  before."  And  to  his 
brother  Henry,  he  added,  "Emerson  is  exquisite!"  (CWJ  10:  251-2;  3:  224). 


Notes 

1  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  25  May  1903,  3,  gives  a  summary  of 
the  sermons. 

2For  Howells  in  Cambridge  and  Boston,  see  O'Connell,  74-91.  Regarding 
the  influence  of  Emerson's  aunt,  "The  single  most  important  part  of  Emerson's 
education  was  that  provided  by  his  aunt  Mary  Moody  Emerson,"  says  Robert  D. 
Richardson,  Jr.  Richardson  cites  her  teaching  "the  necessity  of  doing  what  you  are 
afraid  to  do"  on  p.  27.  His  discussion  relied  on  the  "incomparable  knowledge  of 
the  subject"  of  Phyllis  Cole,  who  has  since  published,  Mary  Moody  Emerson  and 
the  Origins  of  Transcendentalism:  A  Family  History. 

3For  reports  of  this  event  see  the  following:  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Social 
Circle,  The  Centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Concord  Enterprise, 
27  May  1903,  1  &  5  (An  Emerson  Edition  of  two  pages  of  quotations  was  pari  of 
this  paper  for  20  May).  Higginson  Journal,  25  May  1903.  As  of  13  May  1903, 
James  had  not  begun  writing  his  Emerson  talk,  though  he  had  been  reading 
Emerson,  CWJ  10:244,  247.  The  Evening  Boston  Globe,  25  May  1903,  5.  The 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  reported  the  morning  and  afternoon  exercises  in  Concord 
and  reprinted  the  speeches  of  Senator  Hoar,  Samuel  Hoar,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  and  William  James,  but  not  that  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  The  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  25  May  1903,  1-2.  Hugo  Miinsterberg's  "Emerson  the 
Philosopher"  in  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Miinsterberg  was  the  first  of  five 
speakers  in  Harvard's  tribute,  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  16  May  1903,  32. 
Keyes  Diary,  25-27  May  1903. 

Apparently,  the  cornerstone  for  Emerson  Hall  that  was  to  be  laid  on  25 
May  was  delayed;  construction  did  not  begin  until  the  following  spring.  The 
dedication  occurred  on  27  December  1905.  with  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  speaking 
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on,  "'Emerson  and  Scholars."  His  address  is  in  The  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine. 
See  The  Boston  Globe,  28  December  1905,  and  various  news  clippings  in  the 
Harvard  University  Archives  (HUB  1361.2). 

4Bliss  Perry,  Park-Street  Papers,  4-5.  "Suitings"  refers  to  fabrics  for 
making  suits.  Saturday  Review  of  Books  and  Art,  The  New  York  Times,  23  May 
1903.  348,  352  &  353.  The  ad  of  "Books  Published  Today"  on  page  352  reverses 
"Addresses  and  Lectures"  in  the  title  of  volume  one. 

5Fox  says  that  this  is  the  first  time  Muir  read  Emerson's  essays  (6-7). 
Muir's  copy  of  volume  one  of  The  Prose  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  in  the 
Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library  of  Yale  University.  Muir's  extensive 
index  in  the  back,  his  commentary  and  marks  of  passages  in  the  margins  provide 
much  grist  for  scholars.  Muir  turned  to  this  book  for  his  writing;  see  Limbaugh, 
151  passim.  See  Muir,  "The  Forests  of  Yosemite  Park,"  for  his  meeting  with 
Emerson.  A  review  of  The  Centenary  Edition  of  Emerson  appeared  in  "Books  of 
the  Day"  of  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  27  May  1903,  20. 

6My  discussion  of  Bliss  Perry  relies  on  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  his  memoir,  And  Gladly  Teach:  Reminiscences,  especially  his  chapter 
on  "The  Atlantic  Monthly"  176  (Muir),  186  (Emerson  and  Thoreau),  188-92 
(Whitman);  and  Ellery  Sedgwick,  A  History  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (274-318). 
When  Perry  came  in  spring  1902  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  California,  he 
missed  Muir  (letter,  Bliss  Perry  to  Muir,  18  September  1902,  Boston,  Mass.;  And 
Gladly  Teach,  226.).  He  served  as  president  of  both  clubs. 

7See  Howarth,  "Editing  Thoreau's  Journal,"  and  his  "General  Introduction" 
to  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Volume  1:  1837-1844.  See  also 
Torrey,  "Introduction,  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Muir's  copy  is  in 
the  Holt-Atherton  Special  Collections,  University  of  the  Pacific  Library,  Stockton, 
California. 

8See  The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  153,  208,  275, 
277,  305.  These  contain  disappointingly  little  about  their  editing  of  Emerson's 
Journals.  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes  married  his  cousin  Ellen  Forbes  of  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  on  20  January  1910.  They  had  three  children.  He  died  17  June 
1917  at  age  thirty-eight.  See  Harvard  College  Class  of  1902,  230-33. 

9Emerson  Centenary  Services  Program  in  Joel  Myerson,  "Introduction" 
to  the  AMS  Edition  of  The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  I.  This 
includes  the  contract  of  9  March  1903.  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  25  May  1903, 
9,  gives  names  of  dignitaries  at  Eliot's  talk. 

10For  the  California  issue,  letters,  Bliss  Perry  to  Muir,  18  September  1902, 
6  January  &  4  February  1903,  Boston;  Muir  to  Perry,  25  January  1903,  Martinez, 
in  John  Muir  Papers.  Perry  midwifed  Mary  Austin's  Atlantic  articles  into  her  first 
book  The  Land  of  Little  Rain. 
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Emerson  on  the  Soul: 
What  the  Eye  Cannot  See 

David  Lyttle 


Emerson  wrote  in  "Immortality"  that  "it  is  not  my  duty  to  prove  to  myself 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  That  knowledge  is  hidden  very  cunningly.  Perhaps  the 
archangels  cannot  find  the  secret  of  their  existence,  as  the  eye  cannot  see  itself 
(The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  8:  345.  Volumes  of  the  Complete 
Works  /zereafter  referred  to  as  W  in  the  text).  Since  our  empirical  age  doubts  the 
existence  of  things  "unseen"  and  immeasurable,  and  since  Emerson's  notion  of  the 
Soul  is  the  keystone  of  his  idealistic  philosophy,  I  approach  the  topic  of  this  essay 
with  sobriety  and  trepidation. 

This  essay  is  divided  into  five  sections:  1)  introductory  remarks;  2)  an 
examination  of  Emerson's  definition  of  the  Soul  and  the  tradition  of  philosophic 
idealism  to  which  I  believe  it  belongs;  3)  a  consideration  of  Emerson's  radical 
theme  of  the  identity  of  God  (or  the  spiritual  ground  of  Being)  and  man,  including 
references  to  testimonies  of  Emerson's  friends  and  three  twentieth-century  critics; 
4)  Emerson  himself  on  this  theme;  and  5)  a  discussion  about  the  apparent  confusion 
of  Emerson  and  his  readers  between  God  as  agent  and  God  as  attributes  and  a 
suggestion  for  a  way  to  unify  Emerson's  thought  on  the  Soul,  on  the  theme  of 
identity,  and  on  God.  In  general  I  conclude  that  Emerson  used  the  honorable 
traditions  of  Berkeleyan  and  German  idealisms  to  define  the  individual  soul  or 
self,  and  then  pushed  beyond  Berkeleyanism  to  discard  the  idea  of  a  personal  God 
and  to  replace  that  idea  with  the  idea  of  God  as  the  impersonal  universal  subjectivity 
of  each  finite  person;  the  divine  for  him  was  not  an  "Otherness."1 

Introductory  Remarks:  Emerson  loved  the  world  of  nature  and  was  an 
early  supporter  of  liberal  social  issues,  such  as  antislavery  and  women  rights.  In 
addition,  he  followed  with  great  interest  the  advance  of  science  and  the  political 
scene,  and  wrote  in  "The  Conservative"  (1841-2)  that  "the  existing  world  is  not  a 
dream,  and  cannot  with  impunity  be  treated  as  a  dream;  neither  is  it  a  disease;  but 
it  is  the  ground  on  which  you  stand,  it  is  the  mother  of  which  you  were  born."  (The 
Collected  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  1:  188-9.  Volumes  of  The  Collected 
Works  hereafter  referred  to  as  CW  in  the  text). 
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But  Emerson  was  first  and  foremost  a  religious  visionary  who  supported 
his  religious  myth  with  philosophic  idealism.  In  fact,  he  remains  the  patron  saint 
o(  nonsectarian  religion,  accommodating,  without  theology,  intuitions  of  Being 
greater  than  those  of  time  and  space,  intuitions  on  which  most  of  the  great  religions 
are  grounded  but  which,  he  believed,  are  not  expressed  efficaciously  by  those 
religions  because  of  their  provincial  conceptualizations  and  ethical  exclusivities. 
Thus  as  a  religious  visionary  Emerson  wrote  also  in  "The  Conservative"  that  "as 
you  cannot  jump  from  the  ground  without  using  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  nor 
put  out  the  boat  to  sea,  without  shoving  from  the  shore,  nor  attain  liberty  without 
rejecting  obligation,  so  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  Actual  order  of 
things,  in  order  to  disuse  it;  to  live  by  it,  whilst  you  wish  to  take  away  its  life"(CW 
1:  189). 

And  the  way  Emerson  took  "away  its  life"  was  philosophically  to  designate 
it  as  idea  only.  He  did  not  trash  it,  for  heaven's  sake.  He  noted  in  his  journal:  "I 
dreamed  that  I  floated  at  will  in  the  great  Ether,  and  I  saw  this  world  floating  also 
not  far  off,  but  diminished  to  the  size  of  an  apple.  Then  an  angel  took  it  in  his  hand 
&  brought  it  to  me  and  said  'This  must  thou  eat.'  And  I  ate  the  world"  (The  Journals 
and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  7:  525.  Volumes  of  the 
Notebooks  hereafter  referred  to  as  JMN  in  the  text).  Emerson  idealized  the  "Actual" 
world  by  internalizing  it,  indeed,  by  devouring  it,  by  digesting  it,  and  by  breathing 
it  out  as  appearance  only  and  symbol  of  the  inner  world. 

As  prose-poet  Emerson  obviously  used  metaphor  to  express  the  heart  of 
his  philosophy,  which,  like  the  heart  of  all  religions  cannot  be  conceptualized.  He 
sometimes  described  the  Soul  as  a  spiritual  seed  from  which  blossoms  our  vast 
universe  as  idea.  In  "Prospects,"  the  last  section  in  Nature,  he  exclaimed:  "Out 
from  him  [man]  sprang  the  sun  and  moon;  from  man,  the  sun;  from  woman  the 
moon.  The  laws  of  his  mind,  the  periods  of  his  actions  externized  themselves  into 
day  and  night,  into  the  year  and  seasons"  (CW 1:  42).  "All  nature,"  he  noted  in  his 
journal  a  year  later,  "is  only  the  foliage,  the  flowering,  &  the  fruit  of  the  Soul  and 
. . .  every  part  therefore  exists  as  an  emblem  &  sign,  of  some  fact  in  the  soul";  and 
again,  in  1840:  "The  world  flows  ever  from  the  soul"  (JMN  5:  366;  7:  499).  And 
again,  building  upon  his  hypotheses  of  idealism  and  the  identity  of  God  and  man, 
he  exclaimed  in  1840:  "I  am  the  Universe.  The  Universe  is  the  externisation  [sic] 
of  God.  Wherever  he  is,  that  bursts  into  appearance  around  him.  The  sun,  the 
stars,  physics  &  chemistry  we  sensually  treat  as  if  they  were  selfexistences  [sic] 
and  do  not  yet  see  that  these  are  the  retinue  of  that  Being  we  are"  (JMN  7:  542). 

These  extraordinary  statements  and  metaphors  are  not  wild  ego- 
imaginings.  Metaphors  must  have  some  literal  meaning,  or  they  mean  nothing  at 
all.  And  these  metaphors  are  serious  attempts  by  Emerson  to  make  visually  concrete 
his  philosophic  premise  that  the  spiritual  ground  of  Being  or  God  and  man  are 
literally  one  and  the  same  identity,  and  that  the  objective  world  as  idea  is  created 
and  projected  by  the  individual  and  God  together.  He  believed  that  you  and  /,  dear 
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reader,  in  our  deepest  subjectivity,  are  God  and  that  each  of  us  is  the  center  of  the 
universe,  with  its  swirl  of  suns  and  moons,  which  is  the  flowering  of  Ourselves. 

The  Soul  Itself.  The  present  cultural  stress  on  scientific  verification  as 
the  means  for  establishing  "truth"  has  caused  scholars  to  ignore  Emerson's 
philosophic  assumptions  about  the  "Soul"  itself  and  to  write  biographies  about 
him.  Jonathan  Bishop  is  a  case  in  point.  In  his  well-known  study  Emerson  on  the 
Soul  he  writes:  "In  general  (that  is,  in  most  contexts  to  some  degree)  it  [the  "Soul"] 
means  [for  Emerson]  the  principle  of  initiative  in  life,  morals,  and  mind — the 
imaginable  subject  of  admirable  action."  He  adds  that  "the  important  aspect  of  the 
term  ["Soul"]  to  keep  in  mind  is  its  persistent  ambiguous  inclusiveness"  (20,  21). 
Since  Bishop  neglects  to  explore  what  Emerson  meant  by  this  "imaginable  subject" 
and  instead  talks  mainly  about  the  empirical  consequences  of  the  Soul  in  action, 
his  book  is  essentially  biographical;  it  is  about  personality  or  "character,"  about 
the  "admirable  action"  of  the  Soul,  but  not  about  the  Soul  as  "a  tbing-in-itself." 

The  Soul,  Emerson  wrote  in  "Immortality"  (1861), 

is  not  born;  it  does  not  die.  It  was  not  produced  from  anyone.  Nor  was 
any  produced  from  it.  Unborn,  eternal,  it  is  not  slain,  though  the  body  is 
slain;  subtler  than  what  is  subtle,  greater  than  what  is  great,  sitting  it  goes 
far,  sleeping  it  goes  everywhere.  Thinking  the  soul  as  unbodily  among 
bodies,  firm  among  fleeting  things,  the  wise  man  casts  off  all  grief.  The 
soul  cannot  be  gained  by  knowledge,  not  by  understanding,  not  by  manifold 
science.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the  soul  by  which  it  is  desired.  It  reveals 
its  own  truths  (W,  8:  351-2). 

But  this  does  not  take  us  very  far  in  our  search  for  his  notion  of  the  Soul;  we  need 
to  find  something  more  describably  down  to  earth.  Bishop  himself  suggests  that 
"the  entire  Soul-Nature  relation  [in  Emerson]  can  only  become  emotionally 
interesting  when  Soul  seems  to  mean  Self  and  Self  means  Me.  We  cannot  take  the 
impersonality  of  spirit  seriously  until  it  becomes  a  personal  event,"  and  that  Emerson 
was  "fully  aware  of  this  paradox,  not  to  say  pleased  with  it"(93).  Let  us  begin  our 
search,  then,  with  Bishop's  suggestion,  and  assume  that  when  Emerson  referred  to 
"the  Soul"  he  meant  the  "I,"  the  subject,  or  the  "self." 

In  his  late  teens,  Emerson  read  George  Berkeley  and  David  Hume  and 
must  have  been  aware  of  their  conflicting  and  influential  debate  over  the  definition 
of  the  "self."  Like  both  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Emerson  was  skeptical  about  the 
substantiality  of  matter,  but  unlike  Hume,  he  was  not  skeptical  about  the  "self." 
Hume  held  that  knowledge  in  general  consists  in  objects  of  sense  experience  and/ 
or  objects  of  direct  introspection.  When  he  looked  within  himself  for  his  "self  he 
concluded: 

For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always 
stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or 
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shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at  any 
time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  any  thing  but  the 
perception.  When  my  perceptions  are  remov'd  for  any  time,  as  by  sound 
sleep;  so  long  am  I  insensible  of  myself,  and  may  truly  be  said  not  to  exist. 
And  were  all  my  perceptions  remov'd  by  death,  and  cou'd  I  neither  think, 
nor  feel,  nor  see,  nor  love,  nor  hate  after  the  dissolution  of  my  body,  I 
should  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  I  conceive  what  is  farther  requisite 
to  make  me  a  perfect  non-entity  (A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  252). 

Hume's  logic  seems  hardly  invincible.  When  he  said  that  "I  never  catch  myself  at 
any  time  without  a  perception,"  he  could  have  easily  added  that  "I  never  catch  a 
perception  at  any  time  without  myself."  But  of  course  he  assumed  that  what  he 
perceived  existed  when  he  did  not  perceive  it.  More  to  the  point,  when  Hume  said 
that  in  introspection  he  "never  can  observe  anything  but  the  perception"  he  was  in 
truth  not  negating  the  existence  of  "myself"  for  he  fails  to  identify  what  it  is  that 
observes  the  perception.  The  fact  is,  Hume  himself  was  neither  a  perception  nor  a 
train  of  perceptions,  and  therefore  could  not  speak  either  as  a  perception  or  as  a 
train  of  perceptions — as  he  seems  to  imply  the  self  to  be.  He  could  speak  only 
about  a  perception.  Moreover,  to  be  strictly  logical  and  to  return  to  the  first  point, 
he  should  have  added  to  the  statement,  "were  all  my  perceptions  remov'd  by  death 
...  I  should  be  entirely  annihilated,"  the  statement  that  at  death  everything  I 
perceived  would  also  be  annihilated — which  would  be  no  less  against  common 
sense  than  the  destruction  of  the  self. 

Berkeley,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  Hume's  position  on  the  self  untenable, 
and  replied  (in  the  persona  of  Philonous): 

How  often  must  I  repeat,  that  I  know  or  am  conscious  of  my  own  being; 
and  that  I  myself  dim  not  my  ideas,  but  somewhat  else,  a  thinking,  active 
principle,  that  perceives,  knows,  wills,  and  operates  about  ideas.  I  know 
that  I . . .  perceive  both  colours  and  sounds;  that  a  colour  cannot  perceive 
a  sound,  nor  a  sound  a  colour;  that  I  am  therefore  one  individual  principle, 
distinct  from  colour  and  sound;  and  ...  all  other  sensible  things  or  inert 
ideas  ....  Farther,  I  know  what  I  mean  when  I  affirm  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  substance  or  support  of  ideas,  that  is,  that  spirit  knows  and 
perceives  ideas"  (Berkeley,  "Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonus,"  304.)  xliv-xlv).2 

Thus  Berkeley  held  that  the  soul  is  "a  thinking,  active  principle,"  "a  spiritual 
substance,"  a  "support  of  ideas,"  but  that  it  is  not  a  "sensible"  thing  or  an  "idea." 
In  other  words,  he  held  that  the  soul  cannot  be  perceived  as  an  entity  because  it  is 
not  an  entity;  that  it  does  not  have  a  form,  a  shape,  a  dimension  of  any  kind,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  measured  by  any  yardstick.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
that  because  the  soul  cannot  be  perceived  it  does  not  exist.  When  he  introspected, 
looking  for  his  "self,"  he  said  that  he  could  find  only  a  flux  of  perceptions,  but 
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could  not  find  either  an  entity  or  a  "principle"  to  unify  them.  Emerson  sided  with 
Berkeley,  and  believed  that  the  "I  myself  is  that  which  "perceives,  knows,  wills" 
and  has  ideas,  but  which  itself  is  not  an  idea  or  a  perception,  and  cannot  be  an 
object  of  perception,  or  a  bounded  form  of  any  kind  which  can  be  seen  and/or 
measured.  Emerson,  then,  appears  to  be  in  the  philosophic  tradition  which  holds 
that  the  "I"  is  not  a  thing-in-itself,  either  in  the  form  of  an  idea  or  a  perception,  the 
tradition  which  holds  that  no  matter  how  deeply  and  keenly  a  person  introspects, 
he  cannot  find  boundaries  by  which  to  define  or  measure  the  "I." 

To  elaborate:  Emerson  did  not  believe  that  the  "I"  is  something  inside  the 
skull  like  a  diamond  in  a  barrel  or  a  ghost  in  a  machine.  (If  anything,  he  would 
have  held,  as  subjective  idealist,  that  the  machine  is  in  the  ghost.)  He  believed  that 
the  "I"  is  a  "subject"  that  cannot  be  known  as  an  object.  He  would  stand  today 
against  those  philosophies  of  the  objective  which  posit  the  "I"  to  be  simply  a 
complex  of  chemicals  or  a  stream  of  associated  intentions  and  ideas,  to  be  some 
kind  of  measurable  entity  somewhere  within  the  body.  In  short,  he  held  that  the 
"I"  cannot  be  understood  in  objective  biological  terms,  and  exclaimed:  "How  we 
live  on  the  outside  of  the  world!  Open  the  skin,  the  flesh;  enter  the  skeleton,  touch 
the  heart,  liver,  or  brain,  &  you  have  come  no  nearer  to  the  man  than  when  you 
were  still  outside.  All  this  is  as  strange  &  foreign  to  him  as  to  you.  You  have 
almost  as  much  property  in  his  body  as  he  has"  (JMN  12:  73). 

Nor  can  the  "I"  for  Emerson  see  itself  when  it  introspects  and  searches 
for  itself  among  perceptions.  "What  I  am,"  he  noted,  "I  cannot  describe  any  more 
than  I  can  see  my  eyes"  (Complete  Writings,  "Master  Minds"  vii).  And  again,  "the 
eye  ["I"]  cannot  see  itself  (W  8:  345).  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  archangels  in 
the  first  quotation  of  this  essay  cannot  in  self-reflection  "find  the  secret  of  their 
existence":  they  cannot  see  their  souls.  In  the  Introduction  to  Nature  Emerson 
defines  the  "NOT  ME"  or  the  external  world  as  "Nature  and  art,  all  other  men  and 
my  own  body"  (CW  1:  8).  But  he  does  not  define  the  "Soul"  or  the  "I,"  implying 
both  that  the  "I"  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  when  a  person  observes  his  body  he  is 
not  observing  the  "I."  For  example,  when  a  person  sits  in  a  barbershop  between 
opposing  mirrors,  and  sees  replicated  images  of  his  head  receding  into  the  distance, 
he  does  not  see  him  "self;  he  sees  only  the  replications  of  his  head.  But  the  "I"  or 
Soul  is  not  a  person's  head;  it  is  that  which  sees  in  the  mirror  those  replications  of 
his  head.  The  soul  cannot  know  itself  as  an  object  or  be  known  as  an  object  by 
another  subject;  in  fact,  when  a  subject  treats  another  "I"  as  an  object,  he  insults. 

Or  in  a  simile  Emerson  would  say  that  the  "I"  is  like  a  camera  taking 
pictures  of  "Nature  and  art,  all  other  men  and  my  own  body"  and  that  no  matter 
how  hard  the  camera  tries,  it  cannot  take  a  picture  of  itself  because  it  is  the 
picture-taker  not  the  picture.  The  "I"  is  the  subject  that  transcends  pictures.  It  is 
for  Emerson,  whether  awake  or  dreaming,  the  eternal  observer  at  the  center  of  the 
transient  scenery  of  the  world.  Or  when  a  person  in  memory  sees  his  body  in  a 
landscape  of  the  past,  or  when  a  person  in  imagination  sees  his  body  in  a  landscape 
of  the  future,  that  person  does  not  perceive  the  "I"  or  Soul  anymore  than  he  does 
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when  he  resides  in  the  here  and  now  and  introspects  or  looks  into  a  mirror;  he  sees 
only  his  changing  bodily  appearance  and  other  fluctuating  images  of  the  material 
world.  Or  when  a  person  reflects  on  death  and  imagines  his  body  dead  and  gone, 
he  cannot  imagine  him  "self  dead  and  gone — because  his  "self  is  no-thing.3 

Emerson's  position  on  the  Soul  correlates  with,  because  it  emerged  in 
part  from,  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  tradition  which  held  that  the  "I"  is  a 
condition  of  knowledge  and  can  no  more  be  an  object  of  judgment  than  can  time 
and  space.  He  claimed:  "I  transcend  form  as  I  do  time  &  space"(//WV  7:  429). 
Late  in  life,  in  1870,  he  recorded  an  anecdote  about  the  frustration  of  those  who 
seek  the  "I"  in  measurable  terms:  "Schelling  said,  'Gentlemen,  think  of  the  wall.' 
All  the  class  at  once  took  attitudes  of  thought;  some  stiffened  themselves  up;  some 
shut  their  eyes;  all  concentrated  themselves.  After  a  time,  he  said,  'Gentlemen, 
think  of  that  which  thought  the  wall.'  Then  there  was  trouble  in  all  the  camp" 
(JMN  16:  183).4 

In  summary,  Emerson  concurred  with  Berkeley  "that  a  colour  cannot 
perceive  a  sound,  nor  a  sound  a  colour";  that  "there  is  a  spiritual  substance  or 
unifier  of  impressions  and  ideas,"  that  the  "I"  is  an  "active  principle."  (And  yet  for 
neither  Berkeley  nor  Emerson  was  the  Soul  an  intellectual  concept.  In  fact,  since 
each  of  them  held  that  the  "I"  is  no-thing,  neither  knew  exactly  how  to  describe  it.) 
Again,  Emerson  as  subjective  idealist  believed  that  the  "I"  is  the 
"inconceptualisable"  center  of  the  universe,  that  in  truth  it  is  the  Maker  of  nature 
with  its  beauty  (and  perhaps  even  with  its  terror)  as  well  as  the  Maker  of  barbershops 
with  mirrors  in  which  it  cannot  see  itself.  Such,  I  contend,  is  the  tradition,  and 
some  of  its  implications,  in  which  Emerson's  notion  of  "the  Soul"  reposes.  Whether 
the  Soul  or  the  "I"  is  "metaphysical"  is  a  moot  question,  but  Emerson  reminds  us 
that  "the  first  and  last  lesson  of  religion  is,  'The  things  that  are  seen,  are  temporal; 
the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal'"  (CW,  1:35;  cf  //  Corinthians,  4:18);  and 
then  points  out  that  the  Soul  cannot  be  objectively  measured,  but  that  its  existence 
is  empirically  self-evident.  For  him,  it  is  the  essential  mystery  of  existence  on 
which  the  entire  universe  is  based. 

The  Identity  of  God  and  Man.  Most  people  are  skeptical  that  Emerson 
found  God  the  Universal  (the  spiritual  ground  of  Being)  by  delving  into  privateness. 
But  that  is  exactly  where  he  said  he  did  find  God;  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
believed  that  he  and  God  were  substantially  One.  Following  are  several  relevant 
testimonies  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  of  three  twentieth-century  critics,  about  his 
position  on  this  issue  of  identity.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  a  theist  and  Unitarian  minister, 
records: 

The  divine  personality  he  [Emerson]  doubts  ....  To  Mr.  Arnold's  'Power 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness',  he  would  say,  'Is  it  not  our 
self?'  'Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free'.  The  boundary  line  or  stone 
betwixt  man  and  his  Maker,  he  thinks,  was     never  found. ...  He  offered 
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prayer  in  the  Divinity  School  Chapel.  .  .  .  But  it  was  impersonal, — to 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness"  (Sanborn  112-113). 
Ellis  Gray  Loring,  an  abolitionist  lawyer,  stated  in  1838  (when  Emerson  was 
embroiled  in  the  controversy  over  his  "Divinity  School  Address")  that  Emerson 
"does  not  believe,  or  rather  he  positively  disbelieves  in  anything  out  of  himself. 
He  carries  idealism  to  the  Extreme.  Consequently  if  there  is  a  God,  he  is  God. 
God  &  he  are  one"  (Tilton  390).  Further,  Loring  discovered  that  Emerson  found 
it  conceivable  that  "all  minds  might  beat  with  one  pulsation,  as  to  be  one  &  to  lose 
all  separate  [identity]  consciousness"  (Tilton  390). 

Among  contemporary  critics,  there  are  various  speculations  about 
Emerson's  divine  identification.  George  E.  Woodberry  makes  an  admirable  effort: 

Emerson's  thought  always  works  within  the  limits  of 
human  experience.  The  primary  intuition  in  his  philosophy  and 
initial  point  of  all  its  development  may  be  stated  in  the  formula, — 
I  am,  therefore  God  is.  The  soul  knows  itself  as  an  effect  of 
which  the  cause  is  God;  and  cause  and  effect  being  consubstantial, 
and  the  one,  as  it  were,  but  the  obverse  of  the  other,  God  and  the 
soul  have  an  identical  being.  Emerson  conceives  existence  as 
energy;  uncircumscribed  and  formless  it  is  God,  conditioned  and 
in  the  finite  it  is  the  soul  within  and  Nature  without.  It  is  in  all 
three  one  divine  energy.  The  soul  may  be  best  defined  as  a 
particular  form  of  divine  energy.  Emerson  describes  it  in  terms 
as  'a  particle  of  God,'  and  says  that  it  'becomes  God.'  The  identity 
of  God  and  the  soul  in  essential  being  is  a  fundamental  tenet; 
and  if  it  be  his  'least  breathed-on  thought,'  it  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  and  the  centre  of  faith  (109-110). 

Stephen  E.  Whicher  believes  that  "the  simple  key  to  his  [Emerson's]  mature  faith 
and  strength  .  .  .  was  the  knowledge  that  the  soul  of  man  does  not  merely,  as  had 
long  been  taught,  contain  a  spark  or  drop  or  breath  or  voice  of  God;  it  is  God,"  and 
he  wrote  his  influential  book  Freedom  and  Fate  "to  trace  its  consequences"  (20- 
l).5  Jonathan  Bishop  opines  that  "Emerson  . . .  connected  the  finite  subjectivity  of 
the  ethical  subject  directly  to  the  infinite  subjectivity  of  God.  .  .  .  Man  becomes 
God;  Somebody  is  asserted  to  be  essentially  absolute."  (Then  in  a  Christian  mode, 
he  admonishes  Emerson  by  asserting  that  he  "must  be  held  responsible  for  what  he 
does  not  quite  confess,  for  that  is  what  excites  the  subversive  young;  and  at  the 
same  time  pitied  as  a  man  who  does  not  really  know  what  he  is  saying")  {Who  is 
Who,  156-158). 

Emerson  Himself  on  Identity.  In  "The  Method  of  Nature"  (1841) 
Emerson  commented  on  how  difficult  it  was  to  communicate  his  theme  of  identity 
without  incurring  misunderstanding,  even  wrath:  "Language  overstates,"  he  said. 
"Statements  of  the  infinite  are  usually  felt  to  be  unjust  to  the  finite,  and  blasphemous. 
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Empedocles  undoubtedly  spoke  a  truth  of  thought,  when  he  said,  'I  am  God;'  but 
the  moment  it  was  out  of  his  mouth,  it  became  a  lie  to  the  ear;  and  the  world 
revenged  itself  for  the  seeming  arrogance. . . .  How  can  I  hope  for  better  hap  in  my 
attempts  to  enunciate  spiritual  facts T\CW  1:  124).  As  a  critic  promoting  the  idea 
that  Emerson's  theme  of  identity  is  the  core  of  his  thought,  I  experience  his 
predicament.  The  selected  passages  which  follow  challenge  as  well  as  support  my 
position. 

The  death  of  Emerson's  young  wife  (8  Feb.  1831)  quickened  the  collapse 
of  his  belief  in  the  personal  God  of  his  heritage  and  strengthened  his  growing  and 
related  themes  of  self-reliance  and  "the  god  within."  He  wrote  the  following  lines 
soon  after  her  death. 

Give  up  to  thy  soul — 

Let  it  have  its  way — 
It  is,  I  tell  thee,  God  himself 
The  selfsame  One  that  rules  the  Whole 
Tho'  he  speaks  thro'  thee  with  a  stifled  voice 
And  looks  thro'  thee  shorn  of  his  beams, 

...  let  thine  eyes 
Look  straight  before  thee  as  befits 
The  simplicity  of  Power.  .  .  . 
And  since  the  Soul  of  things  is  in  thee 
Thou  needest  nothing  out  of  thee  (JMN  3:  291-92). 

It  is  hard  to  see  in  this  passage  any  distinction  between  God  and  Emerson;  if  there 
is  one,  it  seems  to  be  a  distinction  with  no  difference.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
"God"  has  taken  over  the  faculties  of  Emerson,  and  that  Emerson  as  ego  has  not 
taken  on  the  persona  of  God.  God  is  the  essential  and  extended  spiritual  Being  of 
the  finite  Waldo.  On  29  March  1832  Emerson  made  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal:  "I  visited  Ellen's  tomb  &  opened  the  coffin"  (JMN  4:  7).  His  observation 
of  the  mockery  of  personal  otherness  intensified  his  sensitivity  to  the  transience  of 
all  that  is  "without."  He  subsequently  wrote:  "I  would  be  the  vehicle  of  that  divine 
principle  that  lurks  within  &  of  which  life  has  afforded  only  glimpses  enough  to 
assure  me  of  its  being. . . .  We  strive  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  &  propitiate  the  divine 
inmate  to  speak  to  us  again  out  of  clouds  &  darkness"  (JMN  4:  28).  His  strange  use 
of  the  words  "lurks"  and  "inmate"  suggests  that  he  knew  well  enough  how  outlawed 
and  egocentric  his  new  revelation  of  the  inner  God  would  seem  to  the  orthodox.  In 
1838  he  wrote  one  of  his  neighbors  in  Concord: 

If  you  find  my  theology  utterly  perverse,  forget  it,  &  we  will  meet  in 
literature  only.  ...  All  that  is  out  of  my  field  of  sight,  I  neither  affirm  nor 
deny;  but  I  believe  I  am  not  unrelated  to  it;  in  good  time,  it  may,  it  will 
come  into  sight  &  influence.  But  what  I  see  now, — the  feeblest  intellection, 
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rightly  considered, — implies  all  the  vast  attributes  of  spirit,  implies  the 
uprising  of  the  one  divine  soul  into  my  particular  creek  or  bay,  &  apprises 
me  that  the  Ocean  is  behind.  I  think  that  the  constant  progress  of  the 
human  mind  is  from  the  observation  of  superficial  differences  to  intrinsic 
analogies,  &,  at  last,  to  central  identity,  in  all  things  (Rusk  2:156). 

After  Ellen's  death,  and  soon  after  he  returned  home  from  his  travels  in 
England  and  Europe  (1833),  Emerson  delivered  a  sermon  in  which  he  stated: 

Man  begins  to  hear  a  voice  in  reply  that  fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
saying,  that  God  is  within  him,  that  there  is  the  celestial  host.  I  find  this 
amazing  revelation  of  my  immediate  relation  to  God,  is  a  solution  to  all 
the  doubts  that  oppressed  me.  I  recognize  the  distinction  of  the  outer  and 
the  inner  self, — of  the  double  consciousness, — as  in  the  familiar  example, 
that  I  may  do  things  which  I  do  not  approve;  that  is,  there  are  two  selfs, 
one  which  does  or  approves  that  which  the  other  does  not  and  approves 
not;  or  within  this  erring,  passionate,  mortal  self,  sits  a  supreme,  calm, 
immortal  mind,  whose  powers  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  stronger  than  I  am, 
it  is  wiser  than  I  am,  it  never  approved  me  in  any  wrong.  I  seek  counsel 
of  it  in  my  doubts;  I  repair  to  it  in  my  dangers;  I  pray  to  it  in  my 
undertakings.  It  is  the  door  of  my  access  to  the  Father.  It  seems  to  me  the 
face  which  the  Creator  uncovers  to  his  child.  .  .  . 

The  Father  is  in  me — I  am  in  the  Father.  Yet  the  Father  is  greater 
than  I"  {The  Complete  Sermons  4:  215-16). 

Referring  to  Emerson's  statement,  "I  am  in  the  Father,"  Wesley  T.  Mott,  the  editor 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Complete  Sermons  writes  in  a  footnote:  "Emerson 
actually  wrote,  'I  am  the  Father'  rather  than  'I  am  in  the  Father' :  certainly  a  careless 
error."  I  wrote  Mott  to  ask  him  if  it  really  were  an  error,  because  in  light  of  Emerson's 
developing  theory  of  the  identity  of  God  and  man  at  this  time,  his  omission  of  "in" 
would  be  understandable — although  I  imagine  that  he  might  have  put  "in"  in  when 
he  delivered  the  sermon.  (Furthermore,  if  it  were  "a  careless  error"  why  did  he 
write  the  subsequent  statement:  "Yet  the  Father  is  greater  than  I"?)  Mott  wrote 
back:  "I  incline  to  your  suggestion,"  and  added:  "Elsewhere,  in  Sermon  XLIII, 
Emerson  quite  intentionally  revises  a  preposition  to  make  a  radical  theological 
point — he  revises  the  Gospel  definition  of  'Emmanuel'  ("God  with  us"  [Matt  1:23]) 
to  'this  literal  Emmanuel  God  within  us' — quite  similar  to  your  point"  (See  footnote 
Complete  Sermons,  4;  121).  Also,  in  an  earlier  journal  entry,  Emerson  had  jotted 

down:  "Say,  as  Christ  did,  God  is  in  me,  I  am  God Who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 

the  Father"  (/MM 2:  9;  cf.  John  14:9). 

In  October  1836  Emerson  spoke  of  the  unbroken  continuum  of  Being 
between  "God"  and  man: 
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And  what  is  God?  We  cannot  say  but  we  see  clearly  enough.  We  cannot 
say,  because  he  is  the  unspeakable,  the  immeasurable,  the  perfect — but 
we  see  plain  enough  in  what  direction  it  lies.  First,  we  see  plainly  that  the 
All  is  in  Man.  .  .  .  That  is,  as  there  is  no  screen  or  ceiling  between  our 
heads  &  the  infinity  of  Space,  so  there  is  no  bar  or  wall  in  the  Soul  where 
man  the  effect  ceases  &  God  the  cause  begins  (JMN  5:  229-30). 

A  year  later  he  confided  to  himself: 

"26  May.  Who  shall  define  to  me  an  Individual?  I  behold  with  awe  & 
delight  many  illustrations  of  the  One  Universal  Mind.  I  see  my  being 
imbedded  in  it.  As  a  plant  in  the  earth  so  I  grow  in  God.  I  am  only  a  form 
of  him.  He  is  the  soul  of  Me.  I  can  even  with  a  mountainous  aspiring  say, 
/  am  God,  by  transferring  my  Me  out  of  the  films  &  unclean  precincts  of 
my  body." 

He  continued:  "in  certain  moments  I  have  known  that  I  existed  directly  from  God, 
and  am,  as  it  were,  his  organ.  And  in  my  ultimate  consciousness  Am  He" 
(JMN  5:336-7). 

In  the  first  quotation,  although  Emerson  stated  that  the  "Universal  Mind" 
"is  the  soul  of  Me,"  rather  than  saying  "I  am  God,"  the  distinction,  again,  is  one  of 
no  difference;  it  is  a  distinction  of  perspective,  not  an  ontological  one  of  external 
otherness.  In  the  second  quotation,  he  makes  a  clean  and  firm  identification  of 
"Me"  and  "God"  in  terms  of  "consciousness,"  an  identification  which  led  to  his 
serious  consideration  that  each  individual  may  very  well  be  the  consciousness  of 
God  or  the  ground  of  Being.  (See  my  essay  "Emerson  and  Natural  Evil.") 

In  a  journal  entry  for  1838  Emerson  devaluated  science  and  alludes  to  his 
theme  of  the  individual  projecting  nature.6  (See  my  essay  "The  World  is  a  Divine 
Dream.")  The  spiritual  aim  of  mankind,  he  stated,  is 

to  banish  the  NOT  ME  &  supply  the  ME.  ...  to  abolish  difference  & 
restore  Unity.  .  .  .  The  aim  in  all  science,  in  the  unprofitable  abysses  of 
entomology,  in  the  gigantic  masses  of  geology,  &  spaces  of  astronomy, — 
simply  to  transport  our  consciousness  of  cause  &  effect  into  those  remote 
&  by  us  uninhabitable  members,  &  see  that  they  all  proceed  from  'causes 
in  operation,'  from  one  mind,  &  that  Ours.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  that  my 
shell  is  a  strombus,  or  my  moth  a  Vanesssa,  but  I  wish  to  know  what  they 
are  to  me  (/M# 7: 111). 

This  "one  mind"  which  is  "Ours"  (and  which  also  must  be  "God"),  therefore  creates 
and  projects  nature.  For  Emerson,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  existential  gap  or 
discontinuity  that  alienates  conscious  man  from  nature,  and  on  the  other,  no 
separation  between  God  and  man:  Being  is  a  pantheistic  Whole  within  which  nature 
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as  idea  proceeds  "from  one  mind,  &  that  Ours."  Elsewhere  he  wrote  that  the 
meaning  of  life  exists  "Not  in  us  [as  egos];  not  in  Time.  Where  then  but  in  Ourselves 

[as  the  Universal  Mind] Underneath  all  these  appearances  [of  nature],  lies  that 

which  is.  that  which  lives,  that  which  causes.  This  ever  renewing  generation  of 
appearances  rests  on  a  reality,  and  a  reality  that  is  alive"  (CW  1: 182). 

Also  in  1838  Emerson  made  these  various  journal  entries:  "I  say  that  I 
cannot  find  when  I  explore  my  own  consciousness  any  truth  in  saying  that  God  is 
a  Person,  but  the  reverse.  I  feel  that  there  is  some  profanation  in  saying  He  is 
personal.  To  represent  him  as  an  individual  is  to  shut  him  out  of  my  consciousness" 
(JMN  5:451).  "Yourself ...  is  the  self  of  all"  (JMN  5:498).  He  quotes  Goethe:  the 
"wise  man"  "in  no  wise  conceals  his  divine  origin;  he  dares  to  equal  himself  with 
God  nay  to  declare  that  he  himself  is  God"  (JMN  6:111). 

A  year  later  Emerson  attempted  to  clarify  and  correct  a  misconception 
about  the  idea  of  "subjectivity,"  and  referred  again  to  the  "One  Mind": 

The  poetry  and  the  speculation  of  the  age  are  marked  by  a  certain 
philosophic  turn  which  discriminates  them  from  the  works  of  earlier  times. 
The  poet . . .  now  revolves  what  is  the  apple  to  me?  and  what  the  birds  to 
me?  .  .  .  and  what  am  I?  And  this  is  called  subjectiveness,  as  the  eye  is 
withdrawn  from  the  object  in  nature  and  fixed  on  the  subject  of  mind. . . . 
It  is  the  new  consciousness  of  the  One  Mind  (to  which  all  have  a  potential 
access  and  which  is  the  Creator)  which  predominates  in  Criticism.  ...  It 
is  founded  on  the  insatiable  demand  for  unity — to  recognize  one  nature 
in  all  the  variety  of  objects.  .  .  .  [But]  there  is  a  pernicious  ambiguity  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  subjectiveness. . . .  The  individual  soul  feels  its  right 
to  be  no  longer  confounded  with  numbers  but  itself  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
history  and  literature,  and  to  constrain  all  facts  and  to  stand  their  trial 

before  it.  And  in  this  sense  the  mind  is  subjective But  in  all  ages  and 

now  more,  the  narrow  minded  have  no  intent  in  anything  but  its  relation 
to  their  personality  [i.e.]  selfishness.  .  .  .  And  this  habit  of  intellectual 
selfishness  has  acquired  in  our  day  the  fine  name  of  subjectiveness  (Early 
Lectures  3:  214-215). 

I  take  the  statement  that  "the  individual  soul"  is  not  to  be  "confounded  with 
numbers"  to  mean  that  in  reality  there  is  only  One  Soul,  that  the  individual  soul  in 
essence  is  also  the  subjective  Universal  Soul.  Deep  in  the  well  of  privateness,  in 
the  pure  ground  water,  Emerson  found  the  universal  identity  of  all  individuals. 
Hence,  each  individual  has  "potential  access"  to  the  unconscious  depth  of  his  or 
her  own  subjectivity  where  originates  religious,  artistic,  and  moral  inspiration — 
not  to  mention  the  entire  external  world.  In  1840  Emerson  noted  in  his  journal: 
"The  reason  why  the  work  of  genius  fits  the  wants  of  all  ages  is  because  that  which 
is  spontaneous  is  not  local  or  individual  but  flows  from  that  internal  soul  which  is 
also  the  soul  of  every  man"(./M>/V  12:389).  Hence  the  private  subjectivity  of  each 
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individual  shades  off  into  universal  subjectivity.7  Thus  each  man,  in  essence,  is  the 
universal  man  or  Over  Soul;  thus  each  individual  is  well-balanced  when  his 
subjective  being  is  an  empathic  fusion  of  the  Universal  and  the  individual;  thus  the 
degree  to  which  an  individual  is  able  to  sympathize  with  and  love  other  beings  is 
the  degree  to  which  he  manifests  his  universality. 

In  "The  Over-Soul"  (1841)  Emerson  gives  no  substantial  and  convincing 
references  to  God  as  a  Person,  a  separate  and  distinct  consciousness  from  man, 
who,  for  instance,  processes  prayer  or  anything  else  a  personal  God  might  do.  His 
many  synonyms  for  God  vary  from  personified  abstractions,  to  energy,  to  instinct, 
to  lucid  statements  of  identity.  In  the  following  passage,  he  alludes  to  the  Over- 
Soul,  as  he  had  in  his  "Divinity  School  Address,"  as  the  abstractions  of  "wise 
silence,"  "universal  beauty,"  "deep  power."  He  used  personal  pronouns,  here  and 
elsewhere  (in  this  case,  "whose"),  to  refer  to  "the  soul  of  the  whole"  not  to  indicate 
that  this  soul  is  independent  of  the  individual  but  that  it  is  personified  by  the 
individual.  His  God  remains  the  impersonal  ground  of  the  individual  without  the 
limitations  of  a  person-hood.  He  continued: 

That  Unity,  that  Over-Soul,  within  which  every  man's  particular  being  is 
contained  and  made  one  with  all  other;  that  common  heart . . .  within  man 
is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the  wise  silence;  the  universal  beauty,  to  which 
every  part  and  particle  is  equally  related;  the  eternal  ONE.  And  this  deep 
power  in  which  we  exist  and  whose  beatitude  is  all  accessible  to  us,  is  not 
only  self-sufficing  and  perfect  in  every  hour,  but  the  act  of  seeing  and  the 
thing  seen,  the  seer  and  the  spectacle,  the  subject  and  object  are  one" 
(CW  2:160). 

In  Emerson's  pantheism;  the  Over-Soul  and  the  many  "subjects"  of 
individuals  are  One;  the  triadic  motif  of  God-man-nature  is  "perfect  every  hour." 
In  his  journal  Emerson  stated  that  "God  is,  &  we  in  him"  (JMN  4:29).  "Every  thing 
is  transitory  but  what  hath  its  life  from  the  interior  of  the  soul . .  .the  soul  considered 
as  the  Universe  living  from  God  within"  (JMN 4:39).  "Yet  God  forbid  that  I  should 
one  moment  lose  sight  of  his  real  eternal  Being,  of  my  own  dependence,  my 
nothingness,  whilst  yet  I  dare  hail  the  present  deity  in  my  heart"  (JMN  4:40).  Here 
he  is  simply  affirming  the  obvious,  that  although  he  believes  that  in  essence  he  is  a 
unique  incarnation  of  the  unique  Universal,  he  knows  very  well  that  as  an  ego- 
centric creature  of  time  and  space,  a  product  of  the  world  of  the  Understanding,  he 
is  not  the  Universal.  He  does  not  conceive  the  "real  eternal  Being"  of  God  to  be 
other  than  his  own  eternal  Being,  but  he  does  conceive  his  ego-centric  personality 
to  be  other  than  (his)  Soul. 

"All  goes  to  show,"  he  continued  in  "The  Over-Soul,"  that 

the  soul  in  man  is  not  an  organ,  but  animates  and  exercises  all  the  organs; 
is  not  a  function,  like  the  power  of  memory,  of  calculation,  of  comparison, 
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but  uses  these  as  hands  and  feet;  is  not  a  faculty,  but  a  light;  is  not  the 
intellect  or  the  will,  but  the  master  of  the  intellect  and  the  will;  is  the 
background  of  our  being,  in  which  they  lie, — an  immensity  not  possessed 
and  that  cannot  be  possessed.  From  within  or  from  behind,  a  light  shines 
through  us  upon  things,  and  makes  us  aware  that  we  are  nothing,  but  the 
light  is  all  (CW  2: 161). 

In  these  lines  Emerson  states  that  "the  soul"  not  only  is  "in  man"  as  agent  animating 
and  using  man's  organs  and  faculties  as  tools — how  could  God  and  man  be  more 
identical  than  that? — but  also  as  "a  light"  which  is  "the  background  of  our  being." 
He  does  not  specify  the  source  of  this  light,  but  we  may  interpret  it  as  a  metaphor 
for  spiritual  enlightenment.  "The  light  by  which  we  see  in  this  world,"  he  said, 
"comes  out  from  the  soul  of  the  observer"  (From  the  lecture  "Powers  of  the  Mind" 
in  The  Later  Lectures  2:76). 

Elsewhere  in  this  essay,  Emerson  defines  revelation  as  "an  influx  of  the 
Divine  mind  into  our  mind.  It  is  an  ebb  of  the  individual  rivulet  before  the  flowing 
surges  of  the  sea  of  life"  (CW2: 166).  But  again,  the  reader  should  not  interpret  this 
statement  to  mean  that  there  is  a  space  between  "our  mind"  and  the  "Divine  mind," 
for  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  water  that  "ebbs"  and  the  water  in  the 
"rivulet" — or,  in  other  terms,  between  an  artist  and  the  unconscious  source  of  his 
inspiration.  Further  on  Emerson  noted  that  "the  heart  in  thee  is  the  heart  of  all;  not 
a  valve,  not  a  wall,  not  an  intersection  is  there  anywhere  in  nature,  but  one  blood 
rolls  uninterruptedly,  an  endless  circulation  through  all  men,  as  the  water  of  the 
globe  is  all  one  sea,  and,  truly  seen,  its  tide  is  one"  (CW2: 173-74).  His  metaphors 
of  liquidity,  especially  those  of  the  ocean,  which  express  no  distinction  between 
the  water  of  the  sea  and  of  the  bays  and  inlets,  are  strong  evidence  that  he  held  to 
a  substantial  identity  of  God  and  man.  Earlier  in  the  essay,  in  a  similar  metaphor, 

he  stated  "we  know  that  all  spiritual  being  is  in  man [there  is]  no  bar  or  wall  in 

the  soul,  where  man,  the  effect,  ceases,  and  God,  the  cause,  begins.  The  walls  are 
taken  away.  We  lie  open  on  one  side  to  the  deeps  of  spiritual  nature,  to  all  the 
attributes  of  God"  (CW,  2:161). 

In  "The  Method  of  Nature"  (1841)  Emerson  speaks  to  a  fundamental 
principle  in  his  thought,  the  self-sufficiency  or  circularity  of  Being: 

Not  thanks,  not  prayer  seem  quite  the  highest  or  truest  name  for  our 
communication  with  the  infinite, — but  glad  and  conspiring  reception, — 
reception  that  becomes  giving  in  its  turn,  as  the  receiver  is  only  the  All- 
Giver  in  part  and  in  infancy.  I  cannot, — nor  can  any  man, — speak  precisely 
of  things  so  sublime,  but  it  seems  to  me,  the  wit  of  man,  his  strength,  his 
grace,  his  tendency,  his  art,  is  the  grace  and  presence  of  God.  It  is  beyond 
explanation.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rapt  saint  is  found  the  only 
logician.  Not  exhortation,  not  argument,  becomes  our  lips,  but  paeans  of 
joy  and  praise.  But  not  of  adulation:  we  are  too  nearly  related  in  the  deep 
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of  the  mind  to  that  we  honour.  It  is  God  in  us  which  checks  the  language 
of  petition  by  a  grander  thought.  In  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  it  is  said:  "I 
am,  and  by  me,  O  child!  this  fair  body  and  world  of  thine  stands  and 
grows.  I  am;  all  things  are  mine:  and  all  mine  are  thine"  (CW  1:122; 
italics  mine). 

He  tells  us  that  we  are  so  "nearly  related  in  the  deep  of  the  mind  to  that  we  honor" 
that  in  prayer  or  inspiration  we  relate  not  to  an  "Other"  but  to  that  very  "deep  of  the 
mind"  "we  honor."  We  "conspire"  with  it;  we  breathe  with  it  in  secret.  In  truth,  we 
are  the  "All-Giver  in  part  and  in  infancy"  as  well  as  the  recipient  of  its  energy. 
This  circularity  of  praise  and  receiving  we  are  told  (and  we  believe)  "is  beyond 
explanation." 

Emerson  assumed  that  "as  a  spiritual  truth  needs  no  proof  but  is  its  own 
reason,  so  the  Universe  needs  no  outer  cause  but  exists  by  its  own  perfection  and 
the  sum  of  it  all  is  this,  God  is"  (7M7V5:163;1836).  This  principle  he  illustrated  in 
the  famous  passage  in  "Self-Reliance"  about  roses:  "These  roses  under  my  window 
make  no  reference  to  former  roses  or  to  better  ones;  they  are  for  what  they  are; 
they  exist  with  God  to-day.  There  is  no  time  to  them.  There  is  simply  the  rose;  it 
is  perfect  in  every  moment  of  its  existence."  And  further  on  in  this  essay  he  stated: 
that  "self-existence  is  the  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  and  it  constitutes  the 
measure  of  good  by  the  degree  in  which  it  enters  into  all  lower  forms"(CVK  2:38- 
39,  40).  The  fullness  of  self-existent  and  regenerative  Being  is  Emerson's  answer 
to  those  who  believe  life  to  be  empty  and  meaningless. 

In  April  ( 1 84 1 )  he  recorded  another  remarkable  metaphysical  vision: 

I  was  born  &  came  into  the  world  to  deliver  the  self  of  myself  to  the 
Universe  from  the  Universe  [the  Universal] ...  &  then  immerge  [sic] again 
into  the  holy  silence  &  eternity,  out  of  which  as  a  man  I  arose.  God  is  rich 
&  many  more  men  than  I,  he  harbors  in  his  bosom.  . . .  When  I  wish,  it  is 
permitted  me  to  say,  these  hands,  this  body,  this  history  of  Waldo  Emerson 
are  profane  &  wearisome,  but  I,  I  descend  not  to  mix  myself  with  that  or 
with  any  man.  Above  his  life,  above  all  creatures  I  flow  down  forever  a 
sea  of  benefit  into  races  of  individuals.  Nor  can  the  stream  ever  roll 
backward  or  the  sin  or  death  of  a  man  taint  the  immutable  energy  which 
distributes  itself  into  men  as  the  sun  into  rays  or  the  sea  into  drops 
{JMN  7:435). 

In  this  complex  passage  the  speaker  begins  in  the  first  person  singular:  "I  was 
born"  as  himself  as  an  incarnation  of  God  to  return  to  God;  then  he  states  that  God 
is  pregnant  with  "many  more  men  than  I";  then  he  identifies  himself  as  God:  "I 
flow  down"  spawning  with  "immutable  energy,"  a  myriad  of  finite  lives  like  clouds 
of  sunlit  spray.  There  may  appear  to  be  a  distinction  between  those  drops  and  God, 
but  whatever  distinction  there  is,  is  one  with  no  essential  difference;  each  drop,  a 
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seeming  world  unto  itself,  flows  and  shines  with  the  universal  sunlight  of  divine 
consciousness. 

In  "Experience"  (1844)  Emerson  wrote  sternly,  without  sentimentality, 
that  "life  will  be  imaged,  but  cannot  be  divided  nor  doubled.  Any  invasion  of  its 
unity  would  be  chaos.  The  soul  is  not  twin-born  but  the  only  begotten,  and  though 
revealing  itself  as  child  in  time,  child  in  appearance,  is  of  a  fatal  and  universal 
power,  admitting  no  co-life"  (CW  3:45).  In  other  words,  the  Soul  is  imaged  in 
nature,  but  itself  "cannot  be  divided  nor  doubled"  because  there  is  only  one  Soul, 
one  transcendental  subject.  Nor  is  the  individual  soul  a  "co-life";  that  is,  it  is 
neither  a  discrete  soul  apart  from  "God"  nor  "twin-born" — not  a  "twin"  of  nature 
as  in  theism  in  which  the  human  soul  and  nature  are  two  substantial  entities  created 
by  a  personal  "God."  Instead,  the  individual  soul  is  in  reality  the  Universal  Soul 
incarnated  in  finite  form  and  therefore  is  "the  only  begotten,"  "a  child  in  time," 
"with  fatal  and  universal  power,"  creating  nature,  its  true  dream.  Each  individual, 
for  Emerson,  is  at  once  the  Creator  and  a  child  of  the  universe. 

In  his  essay  "Plato"  ( 1 850)  Emerson  quoted  Krishna: 

What  is  the  great  end  of  all,  you  shall  now  learn  from  me.  It  is  soul, — one 
in  all  bodies,  pervading,  uniform,  perfect,  preeminent  over  nature,  exempt 
from  birth,  growth  and  decay,  omnipresent,  made  up  of  true  knowledge, 
independent,  unconnected  with  unrealities,  with  name,  species  and  the 
rest,  in  time  past,  present  and  to  come.  The  knowledge  that  this  spirit, 
which  is  essentially  one,  is  in  one's  own  and  in  all  other  bodies,  is  the 
wisdom  of  one  who  knows  the  unity  of  things.  .  .  .  The  Great  Spirit  is 
single,  though  its  form  be  manifold  (W4:50). 

The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  Emerson's  thought  is  striking,  except  that 
Emerson  insisted  on  the  ontological  necessity  of  objective  multiplicity  (which  is 
appearance  only  in  his  idealism)  to  balance  subjective  Unity.  As  he  said  in 
"Plato"(1850):  "Two  cardinal  facts  ...  1.  Unity,  or  Identity;  and,  2.  Variety  ...  the 
mind  returns  from  the  one  to  that  which  is  not  one,  but  other  or  many;  from  cause 
to  effect;  and  affirms  the  necessary  existence  of  variety,  the  self-existence  of  both, 
as  each  is  involved  in  the  other"  (W  4:47-48) 

In  a  passage  in  "Country  Life"  (1858),  Emerson  stated  that  "If  we  believe 
that  Nature  was  foreign  and  unrelated, — some  rock  on  which  souls  wandering  in 
the  Universe  were  shipwrecked,  we  should  think  all  exploration  of  it  frivolous 
waste  of  time.  No,  it  is  bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  or  our  flesh,  made  of  us,  as  we  of 
it."  This  is  not  a  statement  of  naturalism,  but  a  statement  of  his  philosophic  idealism 
and  his  theme  of  correspondence  .  He  did  not  mean  that  we  are  chance  biological 
products  evolving  out  of  matter,  for  nature  is  "made  of  us,  as  we  of  it."  The  soul 
and  body  make  up  the  one  whole  of  our  world,  our  world  in  which  nature  is  a 
symbolic  text  originating,  like  a  dream,  in  us,  and  which  we  read  to  enlighten 
ourselves  of  our  deep  spiritual  nature.  He  continued: 
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External  nature  is  only  half.  The  geology,  the  astronomy,  the  anatomy, 
are  all  good,  but  'tis  all  a  half,  and — enlarge  it  by  astronomy  never  so 
far — remains  a  half.  It  requires  .  .  .  man.  .  .  .  'Tis  of  no  use  to  show  us 
more  planets  and  systems.  We  know  already  what  matter  is,  and  more  or 
less  of  it  does  not  signify.  ...  It  is  his  relation  to  one,  to  the  first,  that 
imports.  Nay,  I  will  say,  of  the  two  facts,  the  world  and  man,  man  is  by 
much  the  larger  half.  .  .  .  Nature  and  he  are  from  one  source 
(W  12:165-167). 

When  Emerson  said  that  nature  and  man  are  from  "one  source"  he  implied  some 
kind  of  a  distinction  between  God,  man,  and  nature.  But  again,  the  distinction  is 
one  of  perspective  only.  In  his  "double  consciousness"  (his  theme  of  which 
correlates  nicely  with  his  theme  of  the  identity  of  God  and  man),  from  the  conceptual 
perspective  of  the  Understanding,  God  and  man  appear  separate  and  distinct,  but 
from  the  intuitive  perspective  of  vision  or  Reason,  they  are  known  to  be  one  identity. 
In  his  later  years,  when  he  wrote  "Country  Life,"  Emerson  tended  to  settle 
prosaically  into  the  conceptual  perspective,  but  his  acceptance  of  his  intuition  of 
identity  remained  firm. 

In  the  above  passage  also,  Emerson  supports  his  theory  of  identity  by 
writing  that  nature  "requires  .  .  .  man."  In  what  way  does  nature  require  man?  A 
theology  of  an  objective  God  holds  that  nature  to  exist  requires  God,  not  man. 
Emerson,  on  the  contrary,  even  in  his  late  years,  believed  that  nature  to  exist  "requires 
.  .  .  man."  He  continued  to  hold  that  nature  is  created  by  the  Universal  through,  or 
in  conjunction  with,  the  individual.  This  is  one  reason  that  "of  the  two  facts,  the 
world  and  man,  man  is  by  much  the  larger  half."  In  short,  he  never  committed 
himself  to  an  objective  idealism  with  an  external  God. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Emerson  described  his  mystical  vision: 
"my  head  bathed  by  the  blithe  air,  and  uplifted  into  infinite  space,-all  mean  egotism 
vanishes.  I  become  a  transparent  eye-ball.  I  am  nothing.  I  see  all.  The  currents  of 
the  Universal  Being  circulate  through  me;  I  am  part  or  particle  of  God  (CW  1:10). 
We  surmise  that  he  would  have  agreed  with  William  Blake,  the  great  English  poet 
and  mystic,  who  held  that  a  visionary  individual  looks  at  the  world  not  with  the 
physical  eye  but  with  the  spiritual  eye  which  sees  through  the  physical  eye,  as 
though  it  were  a  "transparent  eyeball,"  and  envisions  nature  as  a  celebratory, 
illuminated  expression  of  Spirit.  Much  later,  in  1854,  Emerson  wrote:  "Shall  we 
say,  that  the  acme  of  intellect  is  to  see  the  eye?"  that  is,  to  "see"  God  with  the 
spiritual  eye,  to  see  your  infinitude.  (JMN  13:297).  And  much  later  than  that,  in 
1869,  he  reassured  us  that  "I  believe  the  mind  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  is 
ever  creating; — that  at  last  Matter  is  dead  Mind;  that  mind  makes  the  senses  it  sees 
with;  that  the  genius  of  man  is  a  continuation  of  the  power  that  made  him  and  that 
has  not  done  making  him"  (W  12:17).  And  so  late  in  life  Emerson  held  to  his 
theme  of  projection  and  to  the  theme  that  there  is  no  gap  in  the  continuum  of  Being 
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between  man  and  "the  power  that  made  him."  If  there  were  a  distinction,  it  was 
psychological,  not  ontological. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  analyzing  passages  in  Emerson's  work,  showing 
that  in  his  philosophy  the  ground  of  Being  is  the  identity  of  God  and  man,  the 
Universal  and  the  individual.  He  had  many  names  for  this  ground,  such  as  1) 
"Soul"  and  "God";  2)  the  personification  of  agentless  attributes,  such  as  Truth, 
Beauty,  and  Goodness;  3)  religious,  artistic,  and  moral  intuitions;  4)  the  powers 
and  laws  of  the  physical  universe  which  are  analogous  to  man's  autonomic  biological 
functions,  such  as  the  thump  of  the  heart,  the  digestion  of  food,  the  healing  of 
wounds;  5)  spiritual  instincts  of  "the  nature  of  things"  to  which  an  individual  should 
abandon  his  willful  ego:  "as  the  traveler  who  has  lost  his  way,  throws  his  reins  on 
his  horse's  neck,  and  trusts  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal  to  find  his  road,  so  we  must 
do  with  the  divine  animal  who  carries  us  through  this  world"  (CW  3:15-16).  For 
Emerson,  the  wounded  ego  lies  conflicted  in  the  "lap  of  immense  intelligence," 
the  infinite  depth  of  subjectivity  behind  our  own  bright  eyes  (CW  2:37). 

Agents  and  Attributes.  One  of  Emerson's  persistent  philosophic  problems 
was  how  to  conceive  of  "God"  or  the  spiritual  ground  of  Being  as  intelligent  but 
not  "a  Person."  Some  critics  interpret  Emerson  to  mean  that  God  is  Love,  or  moral 
laws,  or  "Beautiful  Necessity,"  or  purposeful  energy  in  nature,  and  so  forth.  The 
trouble  with  these  designations  is  that  they  signify  attributes  or  qualities  of  mind, 
not  mind  itself  as  agent,  a  distinction  Emerson  himself  more  often  than  not  failed 
to  make.  But  actually,  it  was  not  a  failure  on  his  part;  he  defined  "a  Person"  as  a 
limited  Being,  and  intentionally  defined  God  as  unlimited  Being  or  "impersonal." 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  "Divine  Impersonality"  is  the  hallmark  of  the  great 
Transcendentalists,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Walt  Whitman.  Later,  the  post-Civil 
War  Transcendentalists  or  "secondary  transcendentalists,"  as  Whitman  called  them, 
such  as  Samuel  Longfellow  and  Samuel  Johnson,  leaned  toward  the  doctrine.  C. 
A.  Bartol  observed:  "Part  of  it  [the  Transcendental  school]  led  into  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Impersonality.  Emerson  followed  Cousin.  The  objection  to  Personality 
was  its  supposed  limitation";  and  Bartol  noted  that  James  Martini  had  reported 
that  Emerson  "was  thankful  for  such  an  interpreter  of  Plato  as  Victor  Cousin,  on 
whom  he  depended"  (in  Gohdes    211) 

However,  Unitarian  theists,  such  as  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  Augustus 
Bartol,  opposed  the  doctrine  of  "Divine  Impersonality,"  thinking  it  irrational.  Soon 
after  Emerson  had  given  his  "Divinity  School  Address"(1838),  Ware  gave  a  sermon 
(1838)  at  the  same  place  in  which  he  complained  that  Emerson's  position  did  not 
seem  logical,  because  "veracity,  justice,  love  ...  are  qualities  of  being;  and  like  all 
qualities  have  no  actual  existence  [apart  from]  the  substances  in  which  they  inhere" 
(Cameron  23:86).  Thus  Ware  argued  that  such  qualities  belong  to  a  person  or 
persons,  not  to  an  impersonal  It,  as  Emerson  assumed,  and  that  to  pray  to  qualities, 
attributes,  principles  merely  in  themselves  was  vacuous  idolatry.  Bartol,  years 
later  (1874),  asked,  doubtless  having  Emerson  in  mind:  "You  refuse  Personality  as 
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a  designation  [of  God]?  Is  there  wisdom  and  no  one  wise,  goodness  and  no  one 
gracious,  beauty  and  no  one  All-Fair"  (Heath  103). 

To  my  mind  (even  though  I  am  not  a  theist)  Ware  and  Bartol  were  correct. 
Is  not  Emerson's  apparent  position  illogical?  What  is  an  impersonal  mind?  Can 
such  a  mind  have  an  "I"?  How  can  it  possess  attributes  or  qualities  that  require  an 
agent?  For  love,  wisdom,  justice,  purpose,  thought,  to  exist  there  must  be  an  agent, 
a  lover,  a  wise  man,  a  judge,  a  goal  seeker,  a  thinker.  Energy  by  itself  is  not 
conscious  or  purposeful.  "Laws  of  the  soul"  do  not  "execute  themselves,'  much 
less  create  themselves.  Emerson's  Transcendental  impersonalism,  especially  among 
his  lesser  followers,  tends  to  lose  the  hard  core  of  agency  and  to  dissolve  into  a 
sentimental  personification  of  attributes. 

How  might  Emerson  have  answered  Ware  and  Bartol,  if  he  had  been  so 
inclined?  One  answer  to  the  question,  If  God  is  impersonal,  who  possesses  these 
attributes  or  qualities?  is  that  individual  men  and  women  possess  them.  But  Emerson 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  this  answer,  because  he  believed  that  these 
qualities  are  not  simply  human  attributes,  situational  and  relativistic.  On  the 
contrary,  he  assumed  that  they  are  absolute,  that  their  origin  is  not  temporal  and 
spatial,  "not  subject  to  circumstance."  Accordingly,  their  agent  must  be  absolute 
and  transcendental.  But  again,  Emerson  rejected  the  concept  of  a  personal  God, 
and  believed  that  God  is  impersonal.  And  yet  an  impersonal  agent  cannot  have 
personal  attributes  or  qualities.  How  can  the  impersonal  be  a  person?  Consequently, 
one  may  argue  that  Emerson  was  consistent  in  his  theme  of  identity.  He  replaced 
the  idea  of  an  objective  God  with  that  of  an  subjective  God,  and  held  that  each 
individual,  in  his  or  her  subjectivity,  is  also  the  Universal  Subject  or  Soul,  and  is 
therefore  the  Agent  of  these  absolute  attributes  or  qualities.  He  refers  to  this  Agent 
when  he  wrote  in  "Circles": 

Yet  this  incessant  movement  and  progression,  which  all  things  partake, 
could  never  become  sensible  to  us,  but  by  contrast  to  some  principle  of 
fixture  or  stability  in  the  soul.  Whilst  the  eternal  generation  of  circles 
proceeds,  the  eternal  generator  abides.  That  central  life  is  somewhat 
superior  to  creation,  superior  to  knowledge  and  thought,  and  contains  all 
its  circles.  (CW2:188). 

To  return  to  Jonathan  Bishop's  remark  that  in  Emerson  the  "entire  Soul- 
Nature  relation  can  only  become  emotionally  interesting  when  Soul  seems  to  mean 
Self  and  Self  means  me.  We  cannot  take  the  impersonality  of  spirit  seriously  until 
it  becomes  a  personal  event,"  and  that  Emerson  was  "fully  aware  of  this  paradox, 
not  to  say  pleased  with  it."  I  agree,  and  extend  Bishop's  observation  to  make  coherent 
Emerson's  position.  I  argue  that  he  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  individual 
"I,"  the  very  identity  of  the  individual,  the  "I"  that  is  you,  dear  reader,  and  me,  the 
"i"  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  we  cannot  conceptualize,  is  in  truth  also  the 
universal  "I"  or  God.  Thus  logically,  the  absolute  qualities  of  Beauty,  Love,  and 
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Justice,  which  seem  to  float  by  themselves  through  the  landscape  of  Emerson's 
language,  do  have  an  absolute  (and  self-demanding)  Agent.  In  this  way  we  may 
understand  his  theme  of  identity,  his  radical  interiority,  his  deep  monism  of  the  one 
"\":  and  that  this  is  what  he  meant  by  the  "infinitude  of  the  private  man."8 


Notes 

'Emerson  on  this  basic  issue  differed  from  his  mentor  William  Ellery 
Channing,  Sr.,  and  from  his  Aunt  Mary  Moody,  for  two  examples,  both  of  whom 
were  strong-minded  theists  who  believed  that  God  is  a  Person  separate  and  distinct 
from  man.  Channing  preached  in  his  famous  sermon  about  man's  "likeness  to 
God"  (1828)  that  God  is  "like"  a  Father  to  man.  And  Aunt  Mary  Moody  referred, 
in  1832,  to  Waldo's  "withering  Lucifer  doctrine  of  pantheism"  and  claimed  that 
"without  a  personal  God  you  are  on  an  ocean  mast  unrigged  for  any  port  or  object " 
( Selected  Letters,  314). 

2Calkins  comments  on  this  quotation  from  Berkeley:  "To  this  the  twentieth 
century  idealist  has  nothing  essential  to  add.  He  may  indeed  point  out  that  every 
Humean  assumes  a  self  in  the  very  denial  of  self,  but  he  rests  his  case  on  the  appeal 
to  every  man's  direct  and  immediate  experience  of  himself  as  being  conscious,  as 
having  ideas"  (xliv-xlv). 

The  reader  may  recall  that  Berkeley  wrote:  "For  as  to  what  is  said  of  the 
absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things,  without  any  relation  to  their  being 
perceived,  that  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipi  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the  minds  of  thinking  things  which 
perceive  them."  (A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  First 
Part.  Section  3).  Berkeley's  argument  for  God  is  that,  since  it  is  against  common 
sense  to  believe  that  the  external  world  disappears  when  we  are  not  perceiving  it, 
there  must  be  an  Absolute  Mind  continuously  thinking  it,  that  Mind  being  God. 
Emerson  differed  from  Berkeley  in  holding  that  "God"  is  not  outside  but  "within" 
man.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  one  may  best  interpret  him  to  mean  in  his  philosophy 
that  the  individual  and  God  together  are  one  identity  or  Whole,  God  being  the 
dynamic  pole  of  this  identity,  the  individual  being  the  consciousness,  and  nature 
being  their  creation.  (See  my  essay  "The  World  is  a  Divine  Dream"  in  the  1997 
issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  .) 

3 William  James  wrote:  "If,  with  the  Spiritualists,  one  contends  for  a 
substantial  soul,  or  transcendental  principle  of  unity,  one  can  give  no  positive  account 
of  what  that  may  be.  And  if,  with  the  Humians,  one  deny  such  a  principle  and  say 
that  the  stream  of  passing  thoughts  is  all,  one  runs  against  the  entire  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  of  which  the  belief  in  a  distinct  principle  of  selfhood  seems  an 
integral  part"  (The  Principles  of  Psychology  A:  330). 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  insists  that  "personal  unity  is  an  inescapable  fact. 
The  Platonic  and  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Soul,  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  a 
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Concilium  of  subtle  atoms,  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Thinking  Substance,  the 
Humanitarian  doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  man,  the  general  Common  Sense  of  civilized 
mankind, — these  doctrines  among  them  dominate  the  whole  span  of  Western 
thought.  Evidently  there  is  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for.  Any  philosophy  must  provide 
some  doctrine  of  personal  identity.  In  some  sense  there  is  a  unity  in  the  life  of  each 
man,  from  birth  to  death.  The  two  modern  philosophers  who  most  consistently 
reject  the  notion  of  a  self-identical  Soul-Substance  are  Hume  and  William  James. 
But  the  problem  remains  for  them,  as  it  does  for  the  philosophy  of  organism,  to 
provide  an  adequate  account  of  this  undoubted  personal  unity,  maintaining  itself 
amidst  the  welter  of  circumstance."  (Adventures  ofIdeas_  239-40). 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  modern  Emersonian,  although  he  would  be 
forced  to  admit  that  the  psychologist  can  manipulate  the  personality  of  an  individual 
with  mechanical  means,  would  maintain  that  the  psychologist  cannot  touch  the 
Soul,  the  Soul  being  the  ground  of  the  content  of  the  consciousness  (and  the  content 
being  the  personality).  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  that  this  Emersonian  would  be 
taken  aback  by  the  challenging  question:  What  happens  to  the  Soul  when  the  brain 
is  divided?  Are  there  not  created  two  "I's"?  His  answer  might  be,  first,  that  since 
the  "I"  is  not  an  object,  it  cannot  be  divided;  it  is  the  universal  ground  of  Being; 
and  second,  that  since  each  individual  is  in  essence  the  infinite  "I,"  all  individuals 
are  the  same,  their  differences  being  appearance  only.  Is  it  not  strange,  Emerson 
asked,  "that  any  body  who  ever  met  another  person's  eyes,  should  doubt  that  all 
men  have  one  soul"  (JMN5:  364).  Thus  this  Emersonian  would  say  that  it  is  always 
the  same  "I"  in  each  baby  born,  always  the  same  "I"  in  each  half  of  a  brain  cut  in 
two.  Again,  this  is  the  reason  Emerson  stressed  love  and  sympathy  as  our  highest 
values  of  relationship,  or  rather  not  so  much  our  relationship  with,  as  our  emphatic 
identity  literally  as,  each  other.  The  Many  and  the  One  in  his  philosophy  are  one 
and  the  same. 

Aldous  Huxley  writes  that"in  the  Vedanta  cosmology"  the  "soul  is  not 
the  personality  of  the  defunct,  but  rather  the  particularized  I-consciousness  out  of 
which  a  personality  arises"  (The  Perennial  Philosophy  215).  Emerson's  position 
on  the  soul,  in  regard  to  "personality,"  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Vedanta.  Again,  he 
did  not  equate  the  "I"  with  the  finite  ego.  The  "I"  is  the  impersonal  center  of 
consciousness  of  each  individual,  the  universal  ground  of  the  unique  personality. 

A  Note  on  the  Free  Floating  Soul:  In  his  book,  Emerson  on  Race  and 
History,  Philip  L.  Nicoloff  contends  that  "after  his  [Emerson's]  reading  of  Robert 
Chambers  and  Johann  Stallo  in  1845  and  1849,  and,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
after  he  had  himself  experienced  that  'arrested  growth'  or  'premature'  stop  in  his 
own  spiritual  life,  Emerson  accepted  at  last  the  view  that  man  was  inextricably 
incorporated  into  the  biological  scheme"  (113,  117). 

But  Emerson  would  agree  with  the  present  day  theologian  Walter  Ong 
that  the  Soul  could  never  be  "inextricably"  identified  with  the  "biological  scheme." 
Ong  writes: 

Human  self-consciousness  is  biologically  unprocessable  because  it  is 

genetically  free  floating.  The  T  that  I  utter  is  distinct  from  and  totally 
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cut  o\\'  from  all  else,  directly  accessible  only  to  itself  and  from  its  own 
inside;  no  one  else  can  know  the  taste  of  self,  (to  use  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins'  expression)  which  I  experience  when  I  say  T  or  when  I  am 
simply  aware  of  my  own  presence  to  myself.  My  body  resembles  the 
bodies  of  my  parents  and  earlier  ancestors.  But  my  own  self,  what  I  refer 
to  when  I  say  T  is  no  more  related  to  my  parents  than  to  anyone  else.  It 
has  no  genetic  constitution.  And  even  though  it  is  embedded  in  a  particular 
culture,  which  provides  it  with  its  characteristic  ways  of  relating  to  others, 
to  the  world,  and  even  to  itself,  it  still  floats  free  of  its  culture  (Fight  for 
Life  10-11). 

4The  editors  of  JMN  write  in  a  footnote:  "Emerson  found  this  anecdote, 
the  subject  of  which  is  actually  Fichte  rather  than  Schelling,  in  Heinrich  Steffens, 
The  Story  of  My  Career  as  Student  at  Freiberg  and  Jena,  and  as  Professor  at  Halle 
Breslay  and  Berlin^  trans.  William  Leonard  Gage  (Boston,  1863),  p.  39;  he  withdrew 
this  volume  from  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  April  25-May  14,  1870." 

5However,  Whicher  later  in  Freedom  and  Fate  argues  that  after  Emerson's 
attention  had  been  riveted  on  the  frailty  and  insignificance  of  man  among  the 
inhumane  violence  of  nature,  he  modified,  if  not  rejected,  his  earlier  premise  of  the 
identity  of  God  and  man:  "Originally  he  thought  of  the  Soul  as  within  the  self; 
nature  was  the  exteriorization  of  this  aboriginal  Self,  was  even  in  a  transcendental 
sense  man's  creation.  Now,  rather,  he  thought  of  the  Soul  as  within  nature,  and  of 
man  as  her  late,  if  supreme,  product.  As  a  part  of  nature,  man  shared  in  the  Soul;  as 
the  only  conscious  part  of  nature,  he  even  had  the  special  privilege  to  see  and 
know  the  Soul  within  him;  but  he  was  no  longer  prior  to  or  apart  from  the  world 
around  him.  Emerson  moved  from  a  subjective  toward  an  objective  idealism" 
(141). 

Whicher  seems  to  mean  that  Emerson,  as  he  increasingly  experienced  the 
inhumane  powers  of  nature,  tended  to  conceive  God  and  man  as  two  separate  and 
distinct  entities,  thus  tending  to  move  away  from  his  subjective  idealism  toward  an 
objective  idealism  and  a  belief  in  an  objective  God.  He  thinks  that  this  conceptual 
shift  coincided  in  part  with  Emerson's  developing  belief  that  God  is  unconscious, 
and  man,  a  conscious  but  passive  entity  before  the  impersonal  energy  of  deity  in 
nature.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Emerson  modified  his  philosophy  along  these 
lines.  But  also  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  discard  his  theory  of 
identity,  "the  rock  on  which  he  thereafter  based  his  life"  and  his  "assured  salvation." 
Whicher  does  not  in  fact  say  that  Emerson  became  an  objective  idealist, 
but  only  that  he  moved  "toward"  that  position.  He  makes  the  acute  observation 
that  "no  sooner  .  .  .  does  the  discovery  [by  Emerson]  of  a  God  at  the  heart  of  the 
self  heal  the  division  of  God  and  man,  than  the  self  splits  in  two,  and  the  old 
submission  to  an  objective  God  is  repeated  within  the  sphere  of  the  subjective.  The 
result  is  his  habitual  recognition  of  the  'double  consciousness'  of  man'"  (22).  Since 
Whicher  argues  that  the  split  of  the  self  into  God  and  man  was  "within  the  sphere 
of  the  subjective"  and  that  Emerson  "moved . . .  toward  an  objective  idealism,"  he 
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cannot  logically  hold  that  Emerson  became  an  objective  idealist  who  believed  in 
an  external  God.  His  "double  consciousness"  or  his  two  perspectives  takes  place 
"within  the  sphere  of  the  subjective" — which  I  have  argued  all  along. 

6Alan  D.  Hodder  wisely  remarks:  "It  is  commonly  assumed  that  with  his 
resignation  from  the  ministry  Emerson  increasingly  placed  his  thought  on  secular, 
even  scientific,  grounds  and  not  on  his  former  religious  ones. . . .  [But]  this  alleged 
shift  is  actually  based  on  hearsay.  It  never  took  place. ...  In  fact,  Emerson  hardly 
learned  anything  from  the  Book  of  Nature.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  what  he  got 
from  nature  was  not  explanation  but  analogy — the  language  in  which  he  dressed 
his  revelations"  (38-39). 

In  specific  regard  to  scientific  evolution,  Emerson  wrote  to  Samuel  Gray 
Ward  in  1845  about  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  (1844)  by 
Robert  Chambers:  "I  found  it  a  good  approximation  to  that  book  we  have  wanted 
so  long  &  which  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  write  [i.e.  a  book  on  scientific 
evolution  that  validates  religion].  All  the  competitors  have  failed,  .  .  .  one  only 
want[s]  to  be  assured  that  his  facts  are  reliable"(Rusk  3:283).  But  Emerson  never 
found  that  assurance.  He  came  to  realize  that  the  facts  of  science  can  never  validate 
religious  intuitions,  can  never  bring  closure  to  the  Unknown,  that  the  epistemologies 
of  the  empirical  Understanding  and  of  visionary  Reason  are  ineluctably  separate. 

7Thoreau  agreed  with  Emerson  that  the  Soul  is  not  an  object  but  the 
transcendental  subjective  ground  of  all  individuals:  "We  touch  objects — as  the 
earth  we  stand  on — but  the  soul — as  the  air  we  breathe.  We  know  the  world 
superficially — the  soul  centrally.  In  the  one  case  our  surfaces  meet,  in  the  other 
our  centres  coincide."  (in  Miller  163). 

8Emerson  would  have  concurred  with  Jacques  Maritain,  the  Catholic 
theologian,  that  the  soul  or  "subjectivity  as  subjectivity  is  inconceptualisable;  is 
an  unknowable  abyss.  It  is  unknowable  by  the  mode  of  notion,  concept,  or 
representation,  or  by  any  mode  of  any  science  whatsoever — introspection, 
psychology,  or  philosophy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  every  reality 
known  through  a  concept,  a  notion,  or  a  representation  is  known  as  object  and  not 
as  subject?"  However,  Emerson  would  not  have  concurred  with  Maritain  when 
Maritain  goes  on  to  say  that  God  "is  the  centre;  and  this  time  not  in  relation  to  a 
certain  particular  perspective,  like  that  in  which  each  created  subjectivity  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe  it  knows,  but  speaking  absolutely,  and  as  transcendent 
subjectivity  to  which  all  subjectivities  are  referred"  (Existence  77,  82-83). 

Emerson  would  have  claimed  that  Maritain  puts  boundaries  on  subjectivity 
by  breaking  it  up  into  separate  and  distinct  individuals  or  entities  of  subjectivity, 
and  thereby  simply  turns  subjects  into  objects.  He  would  have  said  that  Maritain 
essentially  agrees  with  the  orthodox  position  that  God  and  men  are  "persons" 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  In  contrast,  Emerson  held  that  there  is  nothing 
outside  the  subject  to  define  it  as  a  distinct  and  separate  entity,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  finite  subjectivities  are  "referred"  to — he  says  in  "Circles:"  "there  is  no 
outside,  no  inclosing  wall,  no  circumference  to  us"  (CW  2,  180).  In  short,  he  held 
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there  are  no  finite  subjectivities  but  only  one  "transcendental"  subject  or  "Soul," 
one  center  of  everything  that  is,  which  is  the  unbounded  spiritual  ground  of  all 
individuals,  the  infinite  ground  which  is  not  "other  than"  the  individual,  and  which 
each  individual  knows  intuitively  as  the  essence  of  himself.  This  is  one  reason 
Emerson  was  able  to  describe  "the  Soul"  as  "that  deep  force,  the  last  fact  behind 
which  analysis  cannot  go,  [in  which]  all  things  [including  the  universe]  find  their 
common  origin"(CW  2:37). 

*Some  of  the  material  in  this  essay  is  a  modification  of  some  of  the  footnotes  in 
my  essay,  "Emerson  and  Natural  Evil"  in  the  2001  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer. 
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Dear  Friend: 
Letter  Writing  in  Concord 

Robert  N.  Hudspeth 


Before  the  Civil  War  the  Concord  postmaster  should  have  asked  for  a  pay 
raise.  Just  think  of  how  many  more  letters  came  into  and  went  out  of  this  little 
town,  as  compared  with,  say  Chelmsford  or  Billerica  or  Marlborough.  They  came 
from  England,  they  came  from  the  continent,  and  many  of  them  were  addressed  to 
the  people  we  know  best:  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  H.  D.  Thoreau,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
W.  E.  Channing,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  to  their  frequent  guests,  S.  Margaret 
Fuller  and  Mary  Moody  Emerson.  Year  by  year  it  all  added  up-the  making  and 
selling  of  books  and  the  arranging  of  lectures  took  a  lot  of  letters;  the  more  famous 
the  writer  the  more  he  or  she  was  sought  after  for  advice,  commiseration,  and 
autographs;  petitions  came  in  support  of  cause  after  cause;  good  fellowship 
demanded  answers  to  friend  and  acquaintance  alike;  plans  had  to  be  made,  changed, 
and  fulfilled.  No  wonder  one  might  cry  "Hold-Enough!" 

Certainly  Emerson  and  Thoreau  sometimes  had  all  they  could  take:  "I 
could  even  dispense  with  the  post-office-"  burst  out  Thoreau,  for  "I  hardly  receive 
more  than  one  letter  in  a  year-  And  I  think  that  there  are  very  few  important 
communications  made  through  the  post  office-"  (Thoreau,  Journal  2  374).  Emerson 
said  much  the  same  to  Carlyle:  "I  never  write  a  letter  except  at  the  dunning  of  the 
Penny  Post,-which  is  the  pest  of  the  Century"  (Emerson,  Emerson-Carlyle  485). 
It's  easy  to  see  why  they  were  exasperated,  for  letters  take  time;  even  routine  letters 
consume  minutes  better  spent  reading  or  walking,  or  thinking;  but  letters  came, 
and  with  them  came  obligations  to  respond,  and  not  even  the  standoffish  Henry 
would  always  resist,  as  he  admitted  to  Emerson,  in  an  1847  letter:  "I  have  almost 
never  written  letters  in  my  life,  yet  I  think  I  can  write  as  good  ones  as  I  frequently 
see,  so  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  write  this  such  as  it  may  be"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence 
188). 

As  a  world  of  letters,  Concord  before  the  Civil  War  was  both  a  delight 
and  a  frustration  to  us  who  follow.  The  congregating  of  superior  minds  and 
accomplished  pens  made  this  village  a  literary  center  the  likes  of  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  find  outside  of  Boston  or  New  York  in  the  1840s  and  50s.  And  yet: 
it  is  this  very  plenty   that  makes  an  odd  and  even  exasperating  situation  for  the 
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historian  or  biographer  (or  editor)  who  comes  looking  to  reconstruct  it  all.  Should 
Henry  want  to  discuss  Milton  with  Waldo  all  he  had  to  do  was  walk  down  the 
street.  If  either  of  them  wanted  to  talk  about  Plato  with  Alcott,  there  he  was.  They 
did  not  need  letters  to  talk  to  each  other.  Not  by  chance  does  the  major  part  of  our 
collection  of  letters  between  Emerson  and  Thoreau  depend  on  the  times  when 
Henry  was  living  on  Staten  Island  or  when  Waldo  was  away  on  extended  lecture 
tours.  One  of  them  had  to  be  away  from  Concord  for  there  to  be  letters.  I've 
always  been  glad  that  Margaret  Fuller  never  moved  to  Concord.  Cambridge  and 
Boston  were  just  far  enough  away  to  insure  a  rich  correspondence  between  her  and 
Emerson. 

Letters  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  ordinary  experience  that  we  seldom  take 
note  of  what  they  are  and  what  they  imply.  Because  we  write  "an  answer  to  your 
letter,"  we  respond  to  an  agenda  set  by  our  correspondent;  he  or  she  has  had  the 
first  word;  ours  is  the  second,  but  not  the  last,  for  we  immediately  re-write  the 
agenda.  We  set  up  a  running  dialogue  that  can  shift  and  swirl  as  much  as  we  wish. 
Our  letters  are  performances,  for  we  show  off,  and  we  expect  a  good  show  in  turn. 
We  want  to  see  something  happen  with  the  language,  to  find  some  spark  of 
imagination,  for  that's  what  we  mean  by  a  "good  letter." 

In  our  letters,  we  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  conversation  on  one 
hand  and  formal  essays  on  the  other.  We  have  open  to  us  the  entire  range  of  tone 
from  breezy  informality-even  crudity-to  high  seriousness.  Because  we  have  a 
chance  to  draft  our  letters,  we  can  revise,  have  second  thoughts,  choose  our  words 
carefully,  and  take  stock  of  the  effect  we  intend  for  our  reader.  While  we  lose  the 
spontaneity  and  immediacy  of  the  spoken  word,  we  hedge  our  bets  to  gain  a  deeper 
level  of  thoughtfulness.  Face  to  face,  we  respond  instantly;  we  find  it  hard  to 
retract  hasty,  ill-considered  comments;  we  can  be  at  a  "loss  for  words,"  but  when 
writing  a  letter  we  can  take  our  time  and  compose  both  the  letter  and  ourselves. 

Yet,  no  matter  how  much  time  we  take,  once  the  letter  goes  it  is  gone.  We 
can't  re-read  it  (unless  we  keep  copies)  and  we  can't  make  use  of  it  later.  If  we 
keep  a  diary  or  a  journal,  then  we  can  add,  revise,  re- work,  and  change  it  to  our 
heart's  content,  but  a  letter  sent  is  a  letter  frozen  in  time.  Since  the  Concord  writers 
were  such  avid  and  accomplished  journal  keepers,  and  since  those  journals  have 
come  to  be  seen  as  a  major  literary  form,  a  comparison  of  journal  writing  with 
correspondence  is  revealing.  The  very  language  we  use  for  each  describes  its 
nature:  we  "keep"  a  journal  just  as  we  "send"  a  letter.  A  journal  is  a  collecting, 
even  a  hoarding,  of  thoughts,  while  letter  writing  is  a  sending,  a  turning  loose  of 
ideas,  opinions,  and  emotions.  As  Thoreau  wittily  observed:  "Say's  I  to  my-self 
should  be  the  motto  of  my  Journal"  (Thoreau,  Journal  4  111),  but  that  all  changes 
when  he  writes  letters.  Then  it  has  to  be  "Say's  I  to  you"  (though  that's  not  the 
whole  story  either,  as  we  will  shortly  see). 

Letter  writers  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  a  structure,  for  they  worked 
within  some  physical  limitations  that  encouraged  brevity.  They  ordinarily  used  a 
folded  letter  sheet  making  four  leaves,  but  the  fourth  leaf  had  to  be  used  also  for 
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the  address.  To  confront  a  blank  sheet  was  to  face  the  implied  limitation  of  the 
four  leaves,  which  was  either  an  economy  or  a  restraint,  depending  on  how  one 
responded  to  the  task.  In  short,  this  is  a  literary  form  that,  like  all  literary  forms, 
challenges  the  writer  to  make  use  of  its  peculiar  possibilities  while  obeying  its 
limitations.  In  many  ways,  this  format  made  a  perfect  vehicle  for  the  aphorism, 
which  is  a  consistently  valuable  imaginative  creation  for  these  writers:  make  it 
short,  be  witty,  stick  to  the  point.  Make  it  fresh  without  worrying  about  development. 

I'm  going  to  rummage  through  the  existing  letters  among  the  Concord 
writers  to  eavesdrop,  to  listen  to  them  showing  off  for  each  other,  to  watch  them 
watching  each  other  (and  themselves  in  the  process),  and  to  try  to  understand  why 
all  this  letter  writing  was  important  to  them  and,  of  course,  to  us  as  well.  I'm  going 
to  confine  myself  to  letters  written  to  or  from  Concord,  but  I've  already  fudged  a 
bit,  for  Thoreau's  line  about  dispensing  with  the  post  office  comes  from  his  Journal, 
as  does  his  "motto"-but  I  want  to  find  my  quotations  in  the  rich  plenty  of  the 
letters  into  and  out  of  Concord.  That  means  that  I  will  lose  some  great  lines,  such 

as  Hawthorne's  famous  crack  about  the  "d d  mob  of  scribbling  women"  (which 

he  wrote  from  England  to  Boston)  and  Margaret  Fuller's  outraged  refusal  to  submit 
to  John  Wiley's  censorship  (which  was  written  across  town  in  New  York  City)-but 
these  will  be  minor  losses,  given  the  delightful  range  of  comments  that  Concord 
provides.1 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  letter  reading  is  the  very  variety  one  finds  in  the 
correspondence.  Letters  can  be  tightly  focused  or  rambling,  witty  or  mundane, 
startlingly  revealing  or  evasive;  our  writers  could  stick  to  one  subject  as  strictly  as 
a  puritan  divine,  or  they  could  make  an  olla  of  local  gossip  and  family  news,  so 
let's  begin  with  a  cross-section  of  moments.  Let's  have  our  miscellany  made  up 
from  theirs.  First,  there  are  the  jokes.  You  all  know  Thoreau's  love  of  puns,  so  it's 
not  surprising  to  find  him  reporting  his  garden  work  to  Emerson:  "  [I]  have  inserted 
three  or  four  hundred  buds  (quite  a  Buddhist,  one  might  say)"  (Thoreau, 
Correspondence  139).  Emerson  sometimes  looks  to  us  as  a  figure  chiseled  from 
granite:  sternly  serene,  perhaps  even  a  bit  otherworldly,  but  to  friends  and  family 
he  could  be  an  occasion  for  some  fun.  Apparently  his  letters  back  to  Concord  were 
short  on  news,  for  Elizabeth  Hoar  could  say  to  him:  "Lidian  said  in  revenge  for 
your  letter  which  said  nothing  about  yourself  she  would  write  you  news  of  the 
henroost,  &  that  the  blue-birds  had  come,  but  I  begged  her  to  forbear  this  last,  for 
it  was  my  news  on  which  my  letter  chiefly  depended  &  also  that  robins  sing  in  the 
dawn  &  song  sparrows"  (Maxfield-Miller  125).  Emerson,  on  his  side,  could  joke 
in  a  letter,  as  we  see  in  one  he  wrote  to  Thoreau:  "My  dear  Henry,  A  frog  was  made 
to  live  in  a  swamp,  but  a  man  was  not  made  to  live  in  a  swamp.  Yours  ever,  R" 
(Emerson,  Journals,  14:204).  But  I'm  fudging  again:  this  is  a  journal  entry,  not  a 
"real"  letter. 

Sometimes  the  comedy  was  a  bit  sharper,  for  Emerson  could  find  that  his 
fine  phrasing  came  flying  back  in  his  face.  Writing  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to 
Sam  and  Anna  Ward,  he  said  to  Margaret  Fuller,  "though  no  son,  yet  a  sacred 
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event"  to  which  she  promptly  shot  back,  "Why  is  not  the  advent  of  a  daughter  as 
*sacred'  a  fact  as  that  of  a  son.  I  do  believe,  O  Waldo,  most  unteachable  of  men, 
that  you  are  at  heart  a  sinner  on  this  point.  I  entreat  you  to  seek  light  in  prayer 
upon  it"  (Fuller,  Letters,  3:124). 

Our  Transcendentalists  have  the  reputation  for  otherworldliness  and  flights 
of  speculation,  but  let  me  assure  you  their  letters  come  from  this  world  not  from 
the  realm  of  some  Platonic  oversoul.  Ellery  Channing,  who  was  planning  to  move 
to  Concord  to  be  near  Emerson,  bought  a  house,  one  that  needed  some  real  repairs, 
so  he  wrote  Thoreau,  the  group's  handyman.  Toward  the  end  of  his  list  of  needed 
improvements,  he  listed:  "PnVy-to  be  moved  from  where  it  is  now,  behind  the  end 
of  the  barn,  the  filth  carried  off,  &  hole  filled  in.  The  privy  to  be  whitewashed  & 
have  a  new  door,  &  the  floor  either  renewed  or  cleaned  up.-"  (Dedmond  1989, 
188).  I  think  it  safe  to  make  the  claim  that  this  is  the  only  surviving  privy  in  all  of 
Transcendentalism. 

Without  suggesting  that  privies  lead  me  to  politics-well,  maybe  I  do  want 
to  suggest  it-we  find  ante-bellum  political  life  moving  in  and  out  of  these  letters. 
Emerson  notes  with  satisfaction  the  results  of  the  1840  election  that  brought 
Jacksonian  democracy  to  earth:  "I  am  but  an  indifferent  Whig  &  do  not  care  for  Mr 
Harrison  but  since  the  election  of  J.  Q.  Adams  I  do  not  remember  any  national 
event  that  has  given  me  so  much  content  as  this  general  uprising  to  unseat  Mr  Van 
Buren  &  his  government"  (Emerson  Letters,  2:357).  Thoreau,  of  course,  is  more 
witty  on  politics  when  he  gives  Emerson,  who  is  in  England,  a  summary  of  the 
1847  election:  "They  have  been  choosing  between  John  Keyes  and  Sam  Staples,  if 
the  world  wants  to  know  it,  as  representative  of  this  town,  and  Staples  is  chosen. 
The  candidates  for  governor-think  of  my  writing  this  to  you!-were  Governor  Briggs 
and  General  Cushing,  and  Briggs  is  elected,  though  the  Democrats  have  gained. 
Ain't  I  a  brave  boy  to  know  so  much  politics  for  the  nonce?  But  I  shouldn't  have 
known  it  if  Coombs  hadn't  told  me"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  192).  We  need  a 
footnote  to  catch  the  last  joke  here:  Ezeck  Coombs  was  one  of  the  local  drunks,  "a 
tall,  beardless,  mean,  thievish,  nondescript  trapper  and  hunter,"  according  to  one 
contemporary  description  (Hendrick  113). 

Sometimes  the  letters  simply  have  information  of  the  direct  and  detailed 
sort  that  we  find  no  where  else.  Here's  a  description  by  Thoreau  from  Staten 
Island:  "Have  seen  a  great  many  immigrants  going  up  to  the  city  for  the  first  time- 
Norwegians  who  carry  their  old  fashioned  farming  tools  to  the  west  with  them, 
and  will  buy  nothing  here  for  fear  of  being  cheated.-English  operatives,  known  by 
their  pale  faces  and  stained  hands,  who  will  recover  their  birth-rights  in  a  little 
cheap  sun  and  wind"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  141-42). 

We  too  often  think  of  the  Concord  writers  as  people  who  are  a  bit  uneasy 
with  emotion,  and  indeed  they  had  their  reserves.  But  their  letters  did  serve  as 
ways  to  be  emotionally  open  with  each  other-sometimes  in  surprising  ways.  Here's 
Thoreau  again  from  Staten  Island,  this  time  to  Lidian  Emerson:  "You  seem  to  me 
to  speak  out  of  a  very  clear  and  high  heaven,  where  any  one  may  be  who  stands  so 
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high."  He  goes  on:  "The  thought  of  you  will  constantly  elevate  my  life;  it  will  be 
something  always  above  the  horizon  to  behold"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  119). 
The  young  man  was  rather  taken  with  the  somewhat  older,  safely  married  woman. 
And  yet,  two  weeks  later  he  writes  Waldo  and  Lidian  about  friendship  in  language 
that  still  startles:  "But  know,  my  friends,  that  I  a  good  deal  hate  you  all  in  my  most 
private  thoughts-as  the  substratum  of  the  little  love  I  bear  you.  Though  you  are  a 
rare  band  and  do  not  make  half  use  enough  of  one  another"  (Thoreau, 
Correspondence  124).  It's  a  forthright  letter  if  not  all  that  clear! 

That  love  and  hate  Thoreau  bound  up  in  his  friendship  with  the  Emersons 
is  probably  not  nearly  so  unreadable  as  the  emotions  Ellery  Channing  felt  for 
Elizabeth  Hoar.  What,  one  wonders,  did  she  make  of  this  1 848  letter  he  wrote  to 
her:  "Do  you  wish,  do  you  dare,  is  it  in  you,  to  form  a  relation  with  a  man  like  me, 
because  our  acquaintance  now  must  come  to  this.  It  can  no  longer  be  indefinite. 
Five  years,  is  enough,  for  a  beginning."  After  that  beginning,  Channing  goes  on  to 
try  to  sort  out  the  possibilities:  "What  then  is  to  be  our  relation,  what  then  is  to  be 
our  connection?  I  do  not  ask  your  heart;  that  I  know  is  buried.  I  do  not  ask  your 
preference;  I  know  what  has  that,  &  that  is  E[merson].  What  do  I  ask  then,  Elizabeth 
Hoar;  I  hardly  know  myself,  but  I  know  it  is  something  terrible,  very  exacting;  I 
will  have  the  best  of  you,  that  belongs  of  you,  to  me.  What  is  it,  between  us.  It  is 
not  love;  you  have  loved,  &  woman  never  loves  but  once,  &  I  will  not  love  a 
woman  who  does  not  love  me,  besides  I  am  married,  and  I  will  love  my  wife" 
(Dedmond  1990,  175-76).  The  final  PS  to  the  letter  says  only  "not  to  be  read  in 
company"! 

There  were  many  books  written  in  Concord,  essays  composed  and  the 
Dial  edited  from  there  for  two  years,  so  we  have  many  letters  to  and  from  publishers: 
one  touted  one's  manuscript  and  those  of  friends,  one  bargained  with  publishers; 
one  complained  of  the  results.  After  James  Russell  Lowell  expurgated  a  line  from 
his  Maine  Woods  manuscript,  Thoreau  declared  that  he  was  "not  willing  to  be 
associated  in  any  way,  unnecessarily,  with  parties  who  will  confess  themselves  so 
bigoted  &  timid  as  this  implies.  I  could  excuse  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  an  uplifted 
fist,  but  if  one  habitually  manifests  fear  at  the  utterance  of  a  sincere  thought,  I  must 
think  that  his  life  is  a  kind  of  nightmare  continued  into  broad  daylight"  (Thoreau, 
Correspondence  516). 

Then  of  course,  there  is  the  most  famous  letter  in  all  of  American  literature, 
the  one  Emerson  wrote  young  Walt  Whitman  about  Leaves  of  Grass:  "I  am  not 
blind  to  the  worth  of  the  wonderful  gift  of  'Leaves  of  Grass.'  I  find  it  the  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  wit  &  wisdom  that  America  has  yet  contributed.  ...  I  greet 
you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career"  (Emerson,  Selected  Letters  383-84).  It  was 
such  a  fine  letter  that  Whitman  promptly  gave  it  to  Horace  Greeley  to  publish  in 
the  New- York  Daily  Tribunel 

Usually  the  moments  were  not  so  dramatic.  In  1 842,  Emerson  was  keenly 
insistent  that  the  Dial  continue  though  Margaret  Fuller  had  worn  herself  out  as  its 
editor.  When  Emerson  decided  to  assume  the  editorship,  he  wrote  Frederic  Henry 
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Hedge,  partly  to  explain  his  decision  and  partly  to  solicit  manuscripts:  "Frederic 
Henry  Hedge,  What  say  you?  Have  you  any  word  to  print  on  these  Times?  Fact  or 
thought;  history,  poem,  or  exhortation"  (Emerson,  Letters,  2:37).  A  quarterly  needed 
a  lot  of  manuscripts  to  keep  it  alive;  every  three  months  a  new  issue  beckoned,  and 
so  first  Fuller,  then  Emerson  pressured  their  friends  to  write  and  submit.  But 
sometimes  they  got  work  that  an  impatient  editor  had  to  re-work.  Though  he 
thought  Ellery  Channing  a  poetic  genius  in  the  bud,  Emerson  had  to  make  his 
poems  presentable  for  the  Dial,  a  task  that  made  him  burst  out  "Is  the  poetic 
inspiration  amber  to  embalm  &  enhance  flies  &  spiders?  . . .  cannot  the  spirit  parse 
&  spell?"  (Emerson,  Letters,  2:331).  Thoreau  had  earlier  heard  from  the  impatient 
and  harried  Margaret  Fuller,  who  could  be  a  bit  brusque.  Here's  the  opening  sentence 
of  a  letter  she  sent  to  him  about  his  poem  "With  Frontier  Strength":  "I  do  not  find 
the  poem  on  the  mountains  improved  by  mere  compression,  though  it  might  be  by 
fusion  and  glow."  If  that  was  not  enough  to  rattle  a  young  poet,  she  finished  by 
saying  of  one  of  his  metaphors:  "The  image  is  too  low.  Mr  Emerson  thought  so 
too."  (Fuller,  Letters,  2:242-43).  But  it  was  not  just  the  young  poets  who  felt  the 
sting  of  the  Fuller/Emerson  editorships,  for  they  worked  over  each  other,  too. 
Emerson's  witty  response  probably  masks  some  irritation  when  he  writes  Fuller 
about  her  editing  of  his  essay  "Art":  "the  proofs  came  and  though  the  first  sheet 
looked  as  if  you  had  made  yourself  very  merry  with  that  disconnectedness  which 
they  say  constitutes  so  eminent  a  beauty  in  my  style,  yet  by  vigorous  blotting  I 
made  all  straight  again"  (Emerson,  Letters,  2:372).  Once  in  1841  the  two  had  such 
sharp  words  over  Dial  matters  that  Fuller  sat  down  that  evening  and  wrote  an 
apology:  "I  think  I  was  very  ill-natured,  perverse,  and  unreasonable,  but  I  am 
punished  when  I  think  of  you  riding  home  alone  and  thinking  it  all  over  as  I  know 
you  must."  She  closed  by  saying,  "if  you  don't  answer  me  well  I  will  not  be  vexed 
to  make  up  for  so  much  crossness  today"  and  then  signed  it  "Magdalen"  and  said 
"I  have  changed  my  name  for  tonight  because  Cary  says  this  is  such  a  Magdalen 
letter"  (Fuller,  Letters,  2:212-13).  Ever  the  gallant,  though,  Emerson  replied  "I 
shall  never  dare  quarrel  with  you,  if  you  are  so  just,  mitigable,  &  bounteous" 
(Emerson,  Letters,  2:409). 

We  can  find  many  topics,  many  emotions,  many  details  in  these  letters, 
but  a  reader  cannot  help  but  be  caught  up  in  our  writers'  interest  in  each  other. 
They  were  forever  watching  one  another,  describing,  judging,  analyzing  and 
wondering.  They  were  in  many  ways  their  own  best  subject  and  they  called  out 
some  of  their  best  epistolary  moments,  moments  that  were  witty,  sometimes  cruel, 
often  impressively  accurate,  and  memorable.  For  instance,  Hawthorne's  candor 
outran  his  generosity  when  he  says  of  Ellery:  "What  a  gump! ...  On  the  whole,  he 
is  but  little  better  than  an  idiot.  He  should  have  been  whipt  often  and  soundly  in 
his  boyhood;  and  as  he  escaped  such  wholesome  discipline  then,  it  might  be  well 
to  bestow  it  now"  (Hawthorne,  Letters  1843-1853  47).  But  that  anger  was  not  the 
only  emotion  that  Ellery  evoked:  "I  have  missed  Ellery  Channing  very  much  in 
my  skating  expeditions,"  Hawthorne  wrote  to  Margaret  Fuller  in  1843,  "Has  he 
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quite  deserted  us  for  good  and  all?  How  few  people  in  this  world  know  how  to  be 
idle!— it  is  a  much  higher  faculty  than  any  sort  of  usefulness  or  ability.  ...  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  Ellery's  ability  for  any  sort  of  vulgar  usefulness;  but  he  certainly  can 
lie  in  the  sun"  (Hawthorne,  Letters  1813-1843  672).  This  may  be  less  angry  but  no 
more  charitable,  alas. 

Hawthorne  could  have  similar  ambivalences  about  Thoreau,  too:  "As  for 
Thoreau,"  he  wrote  to  Evert  Duyckinck,  "there  is  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  he 
might  write  a  most  excellent  and  readable  book;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  the 
responsibility,  either  towards  you  or  him,  of  stirring  him  up  to  write  anything  for 
the  series.  He  is  the  most  umalleable  fellow  alive-the  most  tedious,  tiresome,  and 
intolerable-the  narrowest  and  most  notional-and  yet,  true  as  all  this  is,  he  has 
great  qualities  of  intellect  and  character"  (Hawthorne,  Letters  1843-1853  106). 

It  was  not,  however,  only  to  third  parties  that  our  friends  could  be  sharp. 
Sometimes  feelings  burst  out  directly,  as  they  did  when  Emerson  wrote  Charles 
King  Newcomb,  once  one  of  the  young  men  for  whom  he  had  high  hopes:  "You 
are  surely  a  strange  perverse  son  of  the  light  fighting  against  light,  and  it  requires 
all  the  resignation  which  days  &  the  corrections  of  largest  nature  teach,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  waste  of  your  genius  on  I  know  not  what  theory  of  your  dear  mad  master 
Swedenborg,  that  genius  is  pernicious"  (Emerson,  Letters,  4:516).  This  is 
uncharacteristic  Emerson  as  a  letter  writer.  While  he  could-and  did-often  make 
these  evaluations  in  the  privacy  of  his  journal,  there  was  something  in  the  moment 
and  in  Newcomb  that  drew  this  stinging  rebuke. 

More  typical  of  them  all,  however,  would  be  Fuller  and  Emerson  on  Alcott, 
who  was,  one  remembers,  a  man  who  could  try  the  patience  of  even  the  most 
forbearing  of  his  friends.  Here  is  Emerson  to  Fuller  on  Alcott:  "His  position  is  to 
common  sense  perplexed  &  painful  enough,  but  the  power  of  the  man  is  such  that 
he  can  make  (I  will  not  say  you,  but)  me  suspend  my  common  sense  in  his  favor- 
for  a  time;  And  in  talking  with  him  I  cease  to  urge  my  beggarly  elements  of  justice 
&  prudence  against  his  justice  &  prudence  of  a  loftier  strain"  (Emerson,  Letters,  2: 
216).  Her  description  is  equally  fond,  though  equally  tinged  with  a  clear  recognition 
of  Alcott's  individuality:  "With  me  alone  he  is  never  the  Messiah  but  one  beautiful 
individuality  and  faithful  soul.  Then  he  seems  really  high  and  not  merely  a  person 
of  high  pretensions.  I  think  his  'Sayings'  are  quite  grand,  though  ofttimes 
grandiloquent"  (Fuller,  Letters,  2:135). 

That  sly  devaluing  of  Ellery  Channing  in  Hawthorne's  praise  of  his  loafing 
is  not  too  different  from  Ellery's  own  estimation  of  the  novelist  when  he  wrote 
Emerson  to  ask:  "What  has  transpired  with  the  Magazine-papers  Hawthorne?  Has 
he  too  been  floated  off,  by  this  great  rise  of  English  wit,  forsworn  whisky,  abandoned 
tobacco,  &  rejected  fishing?"  (Dedmond  1989,  185).  Apparently  it  takes  one  man 
of  casual  leisure  to  know  another!  Channing,  as  you  probably  know,  was  the  class 
comic  for  the  Concordians.  Never  one  to  pass  a  chance  for  a  quip  or  a  joke,  Ellery 
often  strikes  a  pose,  as  he  did  when  he  offers  free  advice  to  Thoreau  in  1845:  "the 
hand- writing  of  your  letter  is  so  miserable,  that  I  am  not  sure  I  have  made  it  out.  If 
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I  have  it  seems  to  me  you  are  the  same  old  sixpence  you  used  to  be,  rather  rusty, 
but  a  genuine  piece.  I  see  nothing  for  you  in  this  earth  but  that  field  which  I  once 
christened  'Briars';  go  out  upon  that,  build  yourself  a  hut,  &  there  begin  the  grand 
process  of  devouring  yourself  alive.  I  see  no  alternative,  no  other  hope  for  you" 
(Thoreau,  Correspondence  161).  Thoreau  had  almost  certainly  decided  to  move 
to  the  pond  by  then,  but  Channing's  lines  do  sound  prophetic. 

Comic  he  was  and  as  comic  he  was  esteemed,  yet  there  was  a  serious 
side-and  an  eloquent  one-to  this  eccentric  poet.  Margaret  Fuller  had  ample 
opportunity  to  see  the  damage  those  eccentricities  could  cause  for  her  sister,  his 
wife,  but  she  could  see  more  in  Channing's  personality,  as  we  hear  in  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  Caroline  Sturgis  in  1842:  "I  see  much  of  Ellery;  often  he  charms  me.  I 
love  his  face,  the  feeling  in  his  cheek,  and  the  wild  light  of  his  eyes.  But  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  goblin  in  his  beauty.  I  like  the  demon  better,  black  chasms  and  crater 
fires,  rather  than  wild  ignes  fatui  of  the  swamp.  He  is  fresh  every  day"  (Fuller, 
Letters,  6:337).  Conversely,  her  death  caused  him  to  drop  the  comedy  and  become 
eloquent  in  describing  her:  "By  some  secret  magnetism,  she  drew  from  most  of 
those  who  surrounded  her  the  cherished  secret,  which  now  runs  like  a  vein  of  fire 
through  all  the  meshes  of  each  one's  correspondence.  To  each  she  answered  in 
some  one  part,  was  an  answer  to  some  one  question,  &  accomplished  some  one 
desire.  Like  a  lyre  of  many  strings  she  softly  tuned  for  each  the  old  familiar  lament, 
now  warbling  softly  the  youthful  spring  songs  of  joy,  now  like  the  wind  among  the 
boughs  at  winter  mournfully  sighing"  (Dedmond  1990,  185). 

The  Fuller-Emerson  friendship  has  been  the  subject  of  many  essays  and 
chapters  in  books,  all  of  which,  of  course,  depend  heavily  on  the  correspondence 
between  them  and  among  their  many  mutual  friends.  I'll  restrain  myself  and  use 
one  example  of  each,  from  the  many  times  when  they  describe  each  other  in  their 
letters.  First,  Fuller  on  Emerson,  written  to  William  Henry  Channing  in  1842:  "I 
feel  how  invaluable  is  a  cool  mind,  like  his,  amid  the  warring  elements  around  us. 
As  I  look  at  him  more  by  his  own  law,  I  understand  him  better;  and  as  I  understand 
him  better,  differences  melt  away.  My  inmost  heart  blesses  the  fate  that  gave  me 
birth  in  the  same  clime  and  time,  and  that  has  drawn  me  into  such  a  close  bond 
with  him"  (Fuller,  Letters,  3:91-92).  That  understanding  was  hard  won,  for  there 
was  a  time  in  1 840  when  she  challenged  him  overtly  to  be  more  emotional  in  his 
responses  to  her  (in  a  letter  or  letters  now  lost,  alas).  But  by  1 842  she  had  recovered 
her  emotional  balance  and  accepted  him  as  he  was. 

Emerson  often  tried  to  capture  Fuller's  personality.  Here's  one  bit  of  insight 
written  to  Caroline  Sturgis  (by  then  Caroline  Tappan)  in  1850  that  stands  out:  "So 
much  wit,  ready  &  rapid  learning,  appreciation,  so  much  probity  constancy  & 
aspiration,  when  shall  we  see  again?  Then  what  capacity  for  friendship!  Her 
discriminating  &  proud  election  of  her  friends  from  afar,  her  brave  &  flowing 
intercourse  with  them,  her  quarrels,  patience,.pardons  with  &  of  them,  are  all  good" 
(Emerson,  Letters,  8:267). 
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I  read  all  these  descriptions  as  an  obsessive  need  to  put  into  words  what 
they  thought  about  themselves.  They  are,  after  all  writers  and  to  writers  language 
matters  in  ways  somewhat  foreign  to  the  rest  of  us.  There  was  an  almost  visceral 
need  to  make  metaphors  and  find  fresh,  telling  images  when  they  came  to  talk 
about  themselves.  There  is  a  felt  specialness  about  friendship  among  this  group, 
even  with  Hawthorne,  the  most  distant  and  acerbic  of  them.  They  knew  that  they 
had  a  community  of  minds  and  feeling  that  was  unique.  Wit,  imagination,  emotional 
sympathy,  the  intellect-all  these  were  rare  enough  then  (or  now,  one  might  rightly 
claim).  So  they  were  loath  to  let  the  moment  pass  unremarked.  One  of  the  best 
examples  is  Thoreau's  description  of  someone  outside  the  Concord  circle,  someone 
who  at  first  look  seemed  not  to  share  much  with  them-a  young  New  York  poet, 
one  Walt  Whitman.  After  the  two  of  them  had  spent  some  time  together  in  1856, 
Thoreau  wrote  this  account  to  Harrison  Blake:  "We  ought  to  rejoice  greatly  in  him. 
He  occasionally  suggests  something  a  little  more  than  human.  You  can't  confound 
him  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  or  New  York.  How  they  must  shudder 
when  they  read  him!  He  is  awefully  good.  To  be  sure  I  sometimes  feel  a  little 
imposed  on — By  his  heartiness  &  broad  generalities  he  puts  me  into  a  liberal  frame 
of  mind  prepared  to  see  wonders — as  it  were  sets  me  upon  a  hill  or  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain — stirs  me  well  up,  and  then — throws  in  a  thousand  of  brick.  Though  rude 
&  sometimes  ineffectual,  it  is  a  great  primitive  poem — an  alarum  or  trumpet  note 
ringing  through  the  American  Camp. . . .  Since  I  have  seen  him  I  find  that  I  am  not 
disturbed  by  any  brag  or  egoism  in  his  book.  He  may  turn  out  the  least  of  a  braggart 
of  all,  having  a  better  right  to  be  confident.  He  is  a  great  fellow — "  (Thoreau, 
Correspondence  445).  This  is  not  as  famous  a  letter  as  Emerson's  to  Whitman,  but 
it  is  in  many  ways  a  better  one  and  a  testimony  to  Thoreau's  breadth  of  mind  and 
his  keen  responsiveness. 

All  of  this  is  a  goldmine  for  historians,  biographers,  and  editors,  not  to 
mention  an  education  in  rhetoric  and  literary  skill,  but  let's  follow  one  theme  through 
several  instances;  let's  look  at  death,  for,  the  culture  of  grieving  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  different  from  ours.  First,  people  died  at  home,  not  in  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home;  disease  was  ravaging  without  antibiotics  or  inoculations.  Distances 
prevented  one  from  attending  funerals  or  coming  face  to  face  with  those  with  whom 
one  shared  grief;  there  was  no  way  to  send  the  news  save  by  letters,  so  they  became 
the  connective  tissue  of  shared  mourning.  January,  1842,  as  all  of  you  know,  was 
one  of  those  times  in  Concord.  First,  John  Thoreau  died  on  the  eleventh  and  then 
Waldo  Emerson,  the  Emerson's  first-born,  on  the  twenty-seventh.  These  were 
deaths  that  deeply  affected  everyone  close  to  the  two  families.  And  I  have  to  pause 
a  moment  here  to  digress:  the  fact  that  we  know  much  about  reactions  to  the  child's 
death  and  little  about  John's  is  an  example  of  the  chanciness  of  historical  letters. 
The  Emersons,  their  extended  family  and  their  friends  saved  many  letters  from 
this  period;  the  Thoreau  family-or  someone  with  later  access  to  their  papers-let 
almost  nothing  survive.  As  you  will  remember,  Henry  himself  fell  ill  in  a 
psychosomatic  reaction  to  John's  death,  so  that  he  could  write  next  to  nothing. 
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The  first  thing  grief  does  is  to  rob  us  of  our  voices.  The  sheer  shock  of  a 
sudden  death  brings  an  insulating  paralysis  of  the  sort  that  we  hear  in  Emerson's 
announcement  of  Waldo's  death.  Here's  what  he  immediately  wrote  to  his  aunt 
Mary  Moody  Emerson:  "My  boy,  my  boy  is  gone.  He  was  taken  ill  of  Scarlatina 
on  Monday  evening,  and  died  last  night.  I  can  say  nothing  to  you.  My  darling  & 
the  world's  wonderful  child,  for  never  in  my  own  or  another  family  have  I  seen 

any  thing  comparable,  has  fled  out  of  my  arms  like  a  dream you  too  will  grieve 

for  the  little  traveller,  though  you  scarce  have  seen  his  features"  (Emerson,  Letters, 
3:7).  Her  response  is  equally  stark:  "This  moment  sadest  of  many  sad  news  my 
old  ears  have  received,  I  read  yours.  'Grieve'  I  more  than  grieve-could  any  ills  of 
mine  have  saved  him-without  personal  attachment  I  did  value  him  as  an 
extraordinary  being  &  wanted  to  hear  of  his  soul  warmed  &  expanded  into  this 
very  old  stale  world"  (Mary  Emerson  439).  The  immediacy  of  these  cries  of  anguish 
has  its  own  eloquence  that  needs  no  interpretation. 

If  death  has  come  gradually  not  shockingly  suddenly,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  measured,  thoughtful  taking  stock  of  the  sort  we  find  Alcott  writing  about  the 
dying  Thoreau:  "We  had  thought  this  oldest  inhabitant  of  our  planet  would  have 
chosen  to  stay  and  see  it  fairly  dismissed  into  the  Chaos  out  of  which  he  has  brought 
so  many  precious  jewels,  gifts  to  friends  to  mankind  generally. . . .  But  his  work  is 
nearly  done  for  us  here,  and  our  woods  and  fields  seem  sorrowing,  though  not  in 
sombre  but  in  the  robes  of  white  most  becoming  the  purity  and  probity  that  they 
have  known  so  long  and  are  soon  to  miss"  (Alcott,  Letters  326-27). 

After  the  fact  of  death  there  comes  another  time  of  reflection,  when  the 
power  of  language  has  grown  from  reaction  to  understanding.  Sometimes  that 
understanding  is  startling,  as  it  is  when  Emerson  wrestles  with  his  emotions  in  a 
letter  to  Caroline  Sturgis  less  than  three  months  after  Waldo's  death:  "Alas!  I 
chiefly  grieve  that  I  cannot  grieve;  that  this  fact  takes  no  more  deep  hold  than  other 
facts,  is  as  dreamlike  as  they;  a  lambent  flame  that  will  not  burn  playing  on  the 
surface  of  my  river"  (Emerson,  Letters,  7:485).  The  Emersonians  among  us  will 
instantly  recognize  this  cry,  for  Emerson  later  used  it  in  his  1 844  essay  "Experience." 
It  is  a  line  that  pains  many  readers  and  causes  them  to  try  to  figure  out  an  explanation 
about  how  Emerson  is  using  his  speaker  in  the  essay.  They  don't  realize  that  it's  a 
quotation  from  a  letter,  not  a  literary  strategy. 

A  couple  of  months  after  John  Thoreau's  death,  Henry  could  say  this  to 
Lucy  Jackson  Brown:  "I  do  not  wish  to  see  John  ever  again-I  mean  him  who  is 
dead-but  that  other  whom  only  he  would  have  wished  to  see,  or  to  be,  of  whom  he 
was  the  imperfect  representative"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  62).  These  are  the 
words  of  the  true  transcendentalist  who  has  come  to  make  a  necessary  distinction 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  and  who  knows  that  only  the  latter  is  of  real  value. 
Even  when  Henry  was  not  so  deeply  affected,  he  made  the  same  distinction  between 
the  bodily  and  the  eternal,  as  he  did  when  he  analyzes  his  experience  in  trying  to 
recover  the  bodies  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  husband,  Giovanni  Ossoli.  Writing 
to  Harrison  Blake,  Thoreau  talks  about:  "a  button  which  I  ripped  off  the  coat  of  the 
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Marquis  of  Ossoli. . . .  Held  up,  it  intercepts  the  light, — an  actual  button, — and  yet 
all  the  life  it  is  connected  with  is  less  substantial  to  me,  and  interests  me  less,  than 
my  faintest  dream.  Our  thoughts  are  the  epochs  in  our  lives;  all  else  is  but  as  a 
journal  of  the  winds  that  blew  while  we  were  here"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence 
265).  I  think  his  image  is  inspired:  "our  thoughts  are  the  epochs  of  our  lives;  all 
else  is  but  as  a  journal  of  the  winds."  These  are  the  moments  in  letter  writing  when 
all  the  distractions  of  daily  living,  all  the  complications  of  anxieties  drop  away, 
and  the  writer  can  make  deep  feelings  become  eloquent. 

So  far  I  have  barely  alluded  to  the  most  striking  things  about  Thoreau 's 
correspondence,  a  group  of  letters  different  from  any  others,  and  that  is  the  body  of 
letters  he  wrote  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake,  his  faithful  correspondent  in  Worcester, 
but  the  passage  I  just  quoted  brings  me  to  these  letters,  which  are  unique  (much  as 
I  hate  to  use  that  overworked,  tired  term).  They  are  long,  often  very  long,  detailed 
intellectual  explorations  of  a  number  of  ideas.  They  look  for  all  the  world  like 
little  essays-and  in  many  ways  they  are,  yet  they  are  genuine  letters.  There  is 
something  of  a  mystery  here:  why  Blake?  Why  this  obscure  teacher  about  whom 
we  know  so  little?  We  don't  have  the  Blake  side  of  the  correspondence,  probably 
because  he  destroyed  his  own  letters  when  he  later  had  access  to  most  of  Thoreau 's 
manuscripts.  So  all  we  can  do  is  infer  some  things.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that 
Blake  presented  himself  as  an  ideal  audience  in  ways  that,  for  example,  Daniel 
Ricketson  or  Benjamin  Wiley  or  Harlow  Greene  did  not.  From  the  very  first,  in 
1 849,  Thoreau  directly  says  that  Blake's  letters  "are  addressed,  as  I  would  have 
them  to  the  ideal  of  me.  It  behoves  me,  if  I  would  reply,  to  speak  out  of  the  rarest 
part  of  myself '  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  250).  From  then  to  his  death,  the  letters 
Thoreau  wrote  to  Blake  attempted  to  express  that  "rarest  part"  of  himself. 

I  can't  do  justice  here  to  the  letters  because  of  their  length  and  complexity, 
but  I  can  point  you  to  them,  for  they  are  examples  of  how  Thoreau  was  breaking 
down  the  distinctions  between  letter,  journal,  and  essay.  To  Blake  he  could  talk  at 
length  about  the  ethics  of  living,  and  he  knew  Blake  would  share  the  letter  with 
other  Worcester  friends.  Then  too,  Thoreau  makes  it  clear  to  Blake  that  he  is 
talking  not  to  him,  Harry  Blake,  but  to  himself,  Henry  Thoreau,  at  the  same  time: 
"You  will  perceive  that  I  am  as  often  talking  to  myself,  perhaps,  as  speaking  to 
you,"  he  wrote  in  1848  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  222).  Two  years  later  he  says: 
"I  am  preaching,  mind  you,  to  bare  walls,  that  is  to  myself;  and  if  you  have  chanced 
to  come  in  and  occupy  a  pew — do  not  think  that  my  remarks  are  directed  at  you 
particularly,  and  so  slam  the  seat  in  disgust"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  260).  Some 
years  later,  he  adds  a  PS:  "Excuse  this  rather  flippant  preaching — which  does  not 
cost  me  enough — and  do  not  think  that  I  mean  you  always — though  your  letter 
requested  the  subjects"  (Thoreau,  Correspondence  300).  That  pretty  clearly  says 
that  Thoreau  was  experimenting  with  his  letters  to  Blake.  They  were  and  were  not 
to  Harry;  they  were  and  were  not  a  "journal";  they  were  and  were  not  "essays." 
Finally,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  Thoreau  seldom  made  drafts  of  letters,  but  the  drafts 
that  do  remain  are  almost  wholly  ones  to  Blake,  a  sure  sign  that  Thoreau  was 
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treating  his  letters  as  mini-essays  whose  final  appearance  is  one  of  spontaneity,  but 
whose  actual  composition  was  carefully  considered. 

The  importance  of  letters  can  clearly  be  seen  in  how  quickly  Sophia 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  others  moved  to  edit  and  publish  a  selection  of  Thoreau's 
letters  after  his  death.  By  September,  1863,  barely  14  months  after  Thoreau  died, 
Emerson  was  gathering  letters  that  eventually  became  Letters  to  Various  Persons.1 
It  is  an  instructive  moment:  Thoreau  had  seen  to  the  posthumous  disposition  of  his 
journal  but  he  said  nothing  of  his  letters  (and  probably  gave  them  little  thought), 
but  the  others  instantly  recognized  their  value,  and  both  Emerson  and  Sophia 
certainly  knew  that  the  "Thoreau"  that  emerged  from  the  letters  was  to  be  a 
"Thoreau"  to  last,  for  Emerson  carefully  shaped  his  volume  to  create  a  "stoic" 
Henry  Thoreau,  and  Sophia  objected  to  that  portrait.  She  wanted  a  warmer,  more 
humane  Henry.  My  point  is  that  each  knew  that  the  letters  could  serve  a  purpose: 
they  created  a  Henry  Thoreau,  and  that  creation  had  lasting  importance.  If  his 
letters  were  not  valuable,  then  they  would  not  have  been  published  so  soon  nor 
would  there  have  been  the  hard  feelings  that  existed  between  Emerson  and  Sophia. 

It's  an  odd  and  interesting  fact  that  access  to  literary  letters  (and  those  of 
other  prominent  people,  too)  is  always  posthumous.  It's  only  after  death  that  we, 
the  public,  get  to  read  what  the  private  recipients  had  read.  Letters  sail  an  uncertain 
sea  from  the  past  to  the  present.  Nature,  Walden,  and  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  came  into  being  under  the  eyes  of  their  creators,  but  collections  of  letters 
have  a  different  genesis.  They  are  at  first  individual  moments  of  creativity,  written, 
sent,  and-supposedly-forgotten,  but  over  a  lifetime  they  accumulate  among 
dispersed  individuals,  across  large  spaces  (think  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle). 

At  some  point  any  successful  writer  knows-consciously  or  not-that  his 
or  her  letters  may  be  bound  for  the  public  in  some  dim  future;  thus  we  get  the 
famous  bonfires  (Henry  James  spent  two  days  tending  a  fire  into  which  he  fed 
bundles  of  his  correspondence)  and  the  injunctions:  "Burn  this  as  soon  as  you  read 
it!"  From  then  on,  it's  pure  chance:  some  letters  are  saved,  some  are  lost;  some  of 
the  "lost"  ones  may  resurface,  but  many,  sometimes  even  most,  don't.  Families 
carefully  preserve  old  letters  or  they  are  indifferent  to  them;  they  sometimes  tamper 
by  selective  destruction  or  mutilation,  or  sometimes  they  treat  the  old  pages  with 
reverence.  No  other  literary  form  is  so  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  people  for  so  long 
a  time!  Some  days  I  think  it  a  miracle  that  we  have  anything  at  all!  One's  delight 
at  having  Thoreau's  letters  to  Blake  is  tempered  by  our  frustration  at  having  lost 
Blake's  side  of  the  conversation.  What  originally  was  a  moving  dialogue  now  is  a 
monologue-good  as  it  is. 

We  often  assume-wrongly  to  some  degree-that  the  "person"  we  find  in 
letters  is  the  "real"  person,  one  closer  to  the  "truth"  than  other  accounts.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  partly  true,  for  letters  are  often  personal,  sometimes  deeply  so,  but  not 
always,  for  they  can  evade  as  well  as  confront.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Margaret 
Fuller  writing  letter  after  letter  to  her  family  and  closest,  most  trusted  friends  for 
over  a  year  after  she  was  a  mother  without  once  disclosing  the  existence  of  the 
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baby  or  its  father!  In  some  ways  the  only  generality  about  letters  that  I  find  valid 
is  that  we  can  make  no  generality.  Letters  are  personal,  yes,  but  they  are  often 
shared;  letters  are  not  journals,  but  they  are  a  forum  of  working  out  ideas;  letters 
are  spontaneous,  but  sometimes  they  are  drafted  ahead  of  time;  letters  are  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  sometimes  not  mailed  for  months.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on,  and  in  part  that's  what's  so  delightful  about  letters:  they  are  not  formulaic 
and  predictable.  They  surprise  and  delight,  they  frustrate  and  puzzle  us.  Writers 
pour  out  wonderful  sentences  for  their  recipients  and  yet  sometimes  tediously 
wander  among  generalities.  One  never  knows  what  to  expect  next,  but  the  one 
sure  thing  is  that  we  cannot  do  without  them.  Think  of  a  biographer  without  letters: 
no  letters,  no  biography.  We  casually  bandy  the  cliche  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
"first  draft  of  history,"  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  personal  correspondence, 
not  the  newspaper  that  was  the  first  draft.  "History"  or  "biography"  is  crippled 
without  access  to  letters,  and  the  more  the  merrier.  Never  was  there  an  historian 
who  thought  he  or  she  had  enough.  Those  of  us  who  write  history  and  biography 
are  reincarnations  of  Charles  Dickens's  Thomas  Gradgrind:  "Now,  what  I  want  is, 
Facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  Facts.  Facts  alone  are  wanted  in 
life."3  We  hope  we  turn  them  to  better  use  than  Dickens's  mad  rationalists,  for  we 
know  that  we  have  to  interpret  those  facts,  to  put  them  into  a  context,  and  to 
understand  what  is  left  out,  to  understand  the  strategies  of  our  letter  writers  just  as 
we  understand  their  fictions,  essays,  and  poems.  To  me,  those  letters  are  the  open 
portals  to  the  past.  We  have  to  keep  our  wits  when  we  enter,  but  no  other  entry  ways 
are  so  useful,  delightful  and  problematic-all  at  the  same  time! 

What  I've  done  is  to  quote  a  lot,  which  is  a  form  of  describing,  and  in 
doing  so  I've  run  the  risk  of  some  distortion,  for  I've  taken  words  out  of  their 
contexts,  both  the  immediate  contexts  of  the  letters  in  which  they  occur  and  the 
biographical  and  historical  context  of  the  letter  writers  themselves.  In  one  way, 
that's  a  problem,  for  I  perhaps  make  the  letters  sound  better  than  they  are  by  focusing 
on  the  "good  parts,"  and  I,  of  all  people,  know  that  there's  a  long  tradition  of 
meddling  with  letters  to  make  them  sound  better.  Emerson  meddled  with  Margaret 
Fuller  and  with  Thoreau;  Frank  Sanborn  meddled  with  them  all,  and  left  it  for  us 
put-upon  editors  to  try  to  sort  it  all  out!  But,  of  course,  I  don't  think  I  have  done 
damage  by  my  extensive  quoting.  Thoreau  might  say:  "in  such  a  letter  as  I  like 
there  will  be  the  most  naked  and  direct  speech-the  least  circumlocution"  (Thoreau, 
Journal  1  393),  but  letters  are  language  performances  and  all  letter  writers  have  an 
eye  to  entertaining  their  friends.  The  Concord  letter  writers  were  even  more  prone 
to  take  advantage  of  the  letter  form  than  we  are,  perhaps,  because  they  are,  after 
all,  professionals:  language  matters  to  them,  and  the  well-turned  phrase,  the  sharp 
image,  the  imaginative  metaphor  were  their  delight.  "Naked  and  direct  speech" 
has  its  value,  but  we  also  want  wit  and  imagination,  so  I  think  that  Emerson  got  it 
right  when  he  said  that  "Letters  are  infinitely  respectable  creatures  like  Ambassadors 
betokening  great  Sovereigns  there  behind"  (Emerson,  Letters,  2:366). 
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Notes 

'For  Hawthorne's  comment  see  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Letters,  1853- 
1856.  ed.  Thomas  Woodson,  James  A.  Rubino,  L.  Neal  Smith  and  Norman  Holmes 
Pearson  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1987),  p.  304.  For  Fuller, 
see  Fuller,  Letters,  4:212-14. 

2Emerson  edited  the  first  collection  of  Thoreau  letters,  Letters  to  Various 
Persons  (Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields,  1865). 

3So  begins  Charles  Dickens's  satire  on  education  in  Hard  Times  (London: 
Penguin  Books,  1969),  p.  47. 
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Martha  Lawrence  Prescott  Keyes  in  maturity 
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"Treasure  in  My  Own  Mind": 

The  Diary  of 

Martha  Lawrence  Prescott, 

1834-1836 

edited  by  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson 


Introduction 

In  her  essay  "The  Great  Lawsuit,"  included  in  the  July  1 843  issue  of  The  Dial 
and  expanded  in  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1845),  Margaret  Fuller 
advocated  female  education  toward  the  end  of  developing  women's  god-given 
gifts  of  intellect  and  individuality  rather  than  solely  to  fashion  better  wives  and 
mothers  (34-35).  She  affirmed  that  women,  like  men,  possessed  the  capacity  for 
transcendent  growth  toward  a  potential  not  fully  attainable  within  the  context  of 
domestic  relations  alone.  She  wrote,  "So  much  is  said  of  women  being  better 
educated  that  they  may  be  better  companions  and  mothers  ofmenl  . . .  But  a  being 
of  infinite  scope  must  not  be  treated  with  an  exclusive  view  to  any  one  relation. 
Give  the  soul  free  course,  let  the  organization  be  freely  developed,  and  the  being 
will  be  fit  for  any  and  every  relation  to  which  it  may  be  called.  The  intellect,  no 
more  than  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  to  be  cultivated,  that  she  may  be  a  more  valuable 
companion  to  man,  but  because  the  Power  who  gave  a  power  by  its  mere  existence 
signifies  that  it  must  be  brought  out  towards  perfection"  (35). 

Fuller's  was  one  response  to  the  growing  tension  between  traditionally  limited 
female  roles  and  women's  increasing  educational  opportunities  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  were  a  host  of  women 
writers  who  expounded  the  four-fold  virtues  of  "true  womanhood" — piety,  purity, 
submissiveness,  and  domesticity  (Welter).  There  were  also  some  like  Mary  Lyon 
and  Catharine  Beecher,  who  sought  to  establish  a  middle  ground  between  femininity 
and  the  cultivation  of  intellect  in  their  promotion  of  women  as  teachers  and  upholders 
of  religious  and  social  values  (Conrad  30-34). 
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Amidst  the  public  exploration  of  women's  rights  and  responsibilities  in  relation 
to  their  own  minds,  countless  other  women  and  girls  less  visibly  but  equally  seriously 
considered  their  own  mental  development.  Martha  Lawrence  Prescott  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts — daughter  of  Timothy  Prescott,  Concord  Academy  student  in  the 
1830s,  comrade  of  the  Prichard,  Brooks,  Hoar,  Whiting,  Thoreau,  and  Keyes 
children,  and  (eventually)  wife  of  John  Shepard  Keyes  and  mother-in-law  of  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson — recorded  her  awareness  of  these  issues  in  a  small  diary  volume 
of  some  forty  pages  kept  intermittently  between  10  December  1834  and  20  May 
1836  (the  bulk  of  the  entries  dating  from  the  spring  of  1836),  beginning  when  she 
was  sixteen  years  old  and  ending  when  she  was  eighteen.  A 1972  gift  to  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library  by  Amelia  F.  Emerson,  Raymond  Emerson,  and  the  heirs  of 
Edward  W.  Forbes,  this  diary — here  first  published — documents  the  developing 
inner  life  of  one  Concord  girl  poised  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood  and  provides 
a  vignette  of  life  in  Concord  Village  in  the  mid- 1830s. 

The  Prescott  Family 

Martha  Lawrence  Prescott  was  born  in  Littleton,  Massachusetts,  on  4  April 
1 8 1 8  to  Timothy  Prescott  ( 1 787- 1 842)  and  his  first  wife  Abigail  Daby  Wood  Prescott 
(1790-1823).  Her  mother  died  just  before  the  girl  turned  five.  A  year  and  a  half 
later,  Timothy  Prescott  married  Maria  King  of  Westford,  with  whom  he  had  two 
more  children,  Abba  Maria  Wood  (later  Mrs.  George  M.  Brooks;  1825-1851)  and 
George  Lincoln  (1829-1864)  (W.  Prescott  149,  206-07;  Littleton  194-95). 

Timothy  Prescott  made  money  in  trade,1  retired,  and  in  April  of  1833  moved 
his  family  from  Littleton  to  a  house  on  Monument  Street  in  Concord,  where  he 
knew  people,  in  particular  John  Keyes — lawyer,  official  at  the  town,  county,  and 
state  levels,  and  Prescott's  friend  from  boyhood  in  Westford  (T.  Prescott;  J. S. Keyes, 
Houses,  46).  The  Prescott  house  stood  across  the  road  from  and  a  little  closer  to 
the  town  center  than  the  Old  Manse,  which  the  Reverend  Ezra  Ripley  ( 1 75 1  - 1 84 1 ) — 
long-time  minister  of  the  Unitarian  First  Parish  in  Concord — then  still  occupied.2 
Prescott  immediately  threw  himself  into  Concord's  social,  cultural,  and 
political  life.  His  manuscript  diary  for  the  years  1830  to  1840  (now  held  by  the 
Houghton  Library  at  Harvard  University)3  registers  frequent  visits  to  the  homes  of 
Concord's  leading  families — Atwell,  Barrett,  Bartlett,  Burr,  Cheney,  Davis,  Dennis, 
Emerson,  Goodwin,  Gourgas,  Heywood,  Hoar,  Jarvis,  Keyes,  Moore,  Prichard, 
Ripley,  Shattuck,  Thoreau,  and  Whiting  among  them — and  their  calls  on  his 
household.  Moreover,  both  his  diary  and  his  obituary  in  the  Concord  Freeman 
("Died:  In  this  town")  document  that  Prescott  was  a  particularly  good  neighbor  to 
the  aging  Dr.  Ripley. 

Faithful  in  his  Sunday  worship  at  the  First  Parish,  Timothy  Prescott  apparently 
took  doctrinal  matters  seriously.  Martha  Prescott  observed  in  her  diary  that  her 
father  had  regular  Sunday  "talks"  with  "Mr.  G."-Hersey  Bradford  Goodwin, 
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Ripley's  junior  colleague — with  whom  he  disagreed  on  the  subject  of  religious 
orthodoxy  (10  April  1836). 

His  diary  shows  that  Prescott  participated  in  the  annual  Cattle  Show  of  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  the  Concord  Social  Library 
(Concord  Social  Library  records,  Series  IV,  Subseries  A)  and  was  active  in  various 
capacities  in  the  Lyceum  (Concord  Lyceum  records,  Series  I,  Vol.  Al).  He  attended 
lectures  beyond  Concord  as  well,  notably  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  in  Cambridge  on  31  August  1837.  (Unlike  his  daughter  Martha,  Prescott 
was  more  inclined  to  record  fact  and  event  in  his  diary  than  to  express  reaction, 
and  left  no  response  to  what  Emerson  said  that  day.) 

A  director  of  the  Concord  Bank,  Prescott  also  held  various  municipal  offices 
in  Concord — "Selectman  Town  Treasurer  Moderator  &c." — and  was  "prominent 
in  County  matters  beside"  (Keyes,  Houses,  46).  He  served  on  the  town  committee 
appointed  to  erect  a  monument  at  the  site  of  the  North  Bridge — the  Battle 
Monument,  for  the  4  July  1837  dedication  of  which  Emerson  wrote  the  "Concord 
Hymn" — and,  as  Keyes  noted,  "helped  (through  his  daughters)  to  make  the 
composite  inscription  thereon." 

Despite  his  ready  assimilation  into  the  social  and  political  life  of  Concord, 
Timothy  Prescott  never  became  a  member  of  the  Social  Circle,  a  select,  self- 
perpetuating  men's  club  including  leaders  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
was  proposed  for  membership  by  Daniel  Shattuck  in  April  of  1833 — the  month  he 
moved  to  Concord — but  rejected  (Social  Circle  in  Concord,  [15],  "List  of 
applicants").  Prescott's  rejection  at  the  outset  of  his  residence  in  the  town  must 
have  rankled. 

In  maturity,  John  Shepard  Keyes,  whose  father  John  Keyes  was  not  only  a 
Mason  but  "King  of  the  Concord  Chapter"  (Autobiography,  29),  remembered  the 
"Anti-Masonry  politics"  that  "made  a  great  deal  of  trouble"  just  at  the  time  that 
Timothy  Prescott  was  entering  public  life  in  Concord  {Houses,  46).  In  fact,  Prescott 
ran  for  town  office  as  an  opponent  of  Masonry,  which  destroyed  his  friendship 
with  the  powerful  elder  Keyes,  who,  although  "the  most  popular  and  influential 
public  man  in  the  county,"  was  ousted  in  1837  from  the  office  of  county  treasurer 
as  a  result  of  anti-Masonic  agitation  and,  as  his  son  wrote,  "removed  from  the 
post-office  about  the  same  time,  and  his  public  services  ended"  ("Memoir  of  John 
Keyes,"  165).  John  Shepard  Keyes  also  vividly  recalled  the  victory  of  the  anti- 
Masons  in  electing  Phineas  Allen,  his  teacher  at  the  Concord  Academy,  to  the 
office  of  Town  Clerk  over  long-time  incumbent  Abiel  Heywood — an  event  that 
prompted  John  Keyes  and  a  number  of  other  Academy  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  school  (Autobiography,  29).  The  younger  Keyes  relished  the  "long 
enforced  vacation"  that  resulted  from  this  political  upheaval  (31). 

Antislavery  was  an  important  issue  in  the  household  of  Timothy  and  Maria 
Prescott.  In  his  diary,  Prescott  noted  the'  locations  of  meetings  of  the  Ladies' 
Antislavery  Society  of  Concord  and  his  attendance  at  lectures  on  behalf  of  the 
cause.    He  recorded  that  his  wife  visited  with  the  Grimke  sisters  (who  were  in 
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Concord  to  lecture)  on  5  September  1837  at  the  home  of  antislavery  leader  Mary 
Merrick  Brooks.  (Prescott  himself  had  intended  to  go  but  was  ill.)  Maria  King 
Prescott  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Antislavery  Society,  meetings  of  which  were 
held  "at  the  houses  of  members,  where  a  plain  tea  was  provided,  to  which  the 
gentlemen  were  invited"  (Robinson  73).  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Prescott  place, 
for  example,  on  16  October  1838  (T.  Prescott).  It  is  perhaps  also  significant  that 
Timothy  Prescott  employed  a  young  black  man — William  Garrison,  the  son  of 
Monument  Street  neighbor  Jack  Garrison — to  help  with  his  farm  work  (T.  Prescott, 
19  May  1836;  Concord... Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  292;  Jarvis,  Houses,  188- 
89). 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Prescott  children  demonstrated  early  awareness  of  racial 
issues  and  commitment  to  antislavery.  At  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  Concord's 
incorporation  on  12  September  1835  (the  first  Concord  event  at  which  Emerson 
served  as  keynote  speaker),  nine  year  old  Abba,  who  had  absorbed  a  spirit  of  social 
justice  from  her  mother  "both  by  nature  and  culture,"  was  reported  to  have  insisted 
on  walking  in  the  procession  with  a  black  public  school  acquaintance  who  feared 
not  finding  anyone  willing  to  accompany  her  (P.,  "Obituary").  And  her  half-sister 
Martha,  describing  in  her  2  April  1836  diary  entry  a  visit  to  the  Garrison  home, 
wrote  of  her  black  hostess,  "Mrs.  G.  is  really  quite  agreeable.  Her  colour  is  all  that 
draws  the  line  between  her  &  many  of  our  aristocratic  dames,  for  in  sound  sense 
she  far  surpasses  many  of  them."  Much  later,  in  1864,  George  Lincoln  Prescott 
gave  his  life  at  Petersburg  in  the  cause  of  abolishing  slavery  (Reynolds,  Col.  George 
L.  Prescott,  [2]). 

What  kind  of  relationship  did  Martha  Prescott  have  with  her  father  and 
stepmother?  It  is  entirely  possible  that  neither  of  these  forthright,  principled,  dutiful, 
pious  people  was  demonstratively  affectionate.  The  tone  of  Timothy  Prescott's 
diary  certainly  suggests  reluctance  to  express  emotion.  Moreover,  Prescott  could 
be  severe  in  his  judgments.  Grindall  Reynolds  wrote  in  his  Social  Circle  biography 
of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  of  Prescott's  role  in  the  doctor's  giving  up  tobacco.  At  a 
temperance  meeting,  Prescott  stated  that  "it  was  easy  for  any  one  to  cry  out  against 
the  habit  of  drinking,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  indulge,  while  he  clung  to  the  filthy 
habit  of  chewing,  which  was  worse"  (176).  The  doctor  reportedly  forswore  tobacco 
on  the  spot. 

Prescott  died  of  pneumonia  on  26  February  1 842.  In  his  obituary  in  the 
Concord  Freeman  on  4  March  ("Died:  In  this  town"),  he  was  described  as  an 
unpolished  man  who  had  "enjoyed  but  an  imperfect  education  in  his  youth  . . .  had 
little  refinement  of  manners,  and  an  exterior  rough  and  unprepossessing."  He  was 
"a  strong  man,  in  mind  and  body,"  a  man  "of  exhaustless  energy,  of  untiring 
perseverance,  of  an  iron  will — opinionated,  self-relying,  persisting  even  to 
obstinacy."  As  a  girl,  Martha  Prescott  clearly  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  to 
live  with  a  man  of  overpowering  personality — a  skill  that  would  be  useful  to  her 
later  as  Mrs.  John  Shepard  Keyes. 
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But  whatever  rough  edges  he  displayed  to  the  world,  Timothy  Prescott  was 
devoted  to  his  family.  His  children  form  a  presence  in  his  diary.  He  wrote  of 
taking  the  family  to  the  Cliffs  at  Fair  Haven  ( 10  August  1 835)  and  of  the  first  time 
his  daughters  rode  on  horseback  (12  August  1835).  His  oldest  daughter,  whom  he 
took  to  lectures  and  drove  to  and  from  social  visits,  was  his  frequent  companion. 

And  what  about  Maria  King  Prescott?  There  was  undoubtedly  some  friction 
in  her  relationship  with  her  stepdaughter.  Martha  Prescott  wrote  more  than  once  in 
her  diary  of  longing  for  sympathy  and  affection,  of  feeling  unloved  and 
unappreciated.  On  23  April  1836,  she  noted  that  her  stepmother  had  expressed 
concern  over  what  she  perceived  as  the  girl's  growing  oddness.  But  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  of  the  tension  between  them  originated  in  an  adolescent's  need  for 
acceptance  and  reassurance  and  how  much  was  the  result  of  a  stepmother's 
emotional  distance.  Whether  or  not  she  was  warm  in  her  parenting,  Maria  Prescott — 
to  whom  Martha  referred  as  "Mother" — seems  to  have  been  mindful  of  her 
stepdaughter's  best  interests. 

Like  her  husband,  Maria  Prescott  frequently  took  Martha  with  her  as  a 
companion.  For  example,  the  two  called  at  Dr.  Ripley's  on  5  April  1836  and  at 
Mrs.  R.W.  Emerson's  a  week  and  a  half  later,  on  16  April.  Martha  apparently  held 
a  place  commensurate  with  that  of  Maria's  own  children  among  members  of  the 
King  family.  When  Maria's  unmarried  sister  Lydia  King  (who  worked  for  a  time 
at  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  in  Lowell)  was  staying  with  the  Prescotts 
in  December  of  1834,  Martha  served  as  her  amanuensis  in  writing  her  brother 
Rufus  King  in  Philadelphia — a  fact  that  Rufus  affectionately  acknowledged  in  his 
return  letter  to  Lydia  (King  and  allied  family  papers).  And  while  Martha's 
resentment  at  having  to  assume  management  of  the  Prescott  household  in  Maria's 
absence  is  apparent  in  her  diary,  from  an  adult  perspective  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  that  this  responsibility  would  be  assigned  to  her. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  indication  of  the  Prescotts'  mutual  concern  for  Martha 
was  their  willingness  to  secure  at  personal  expense  an  education  designed  to  cultivate 
her  inquisitive,  thoughtful,  restless  young  mind. 

The  Concord  Academy 

Earlier  a  student  at  Westford  Academy  (Westford),  Martha  Prescott  reaped 
considerable  intellectual  and  social  benefit  from  her  schooling  at  the  Concord 
Academy — the  town's  private  alternative  to  the  public  education  then  available  in 
the  local  district  school  system — from  1833  (Cameron,  "Young"  16),  shortly  after 
her  family  moved  to  Concord,  until  1836,  when  documentation  of  her  enrollment 
ends  with  her  final  diary  entry.  A  classmate  of  Sophia  Thoreau  in  1833,  she  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Academy  after  Henry  Thoreau  finished  his  studies  there  and  left  for 
Harvard  and  before  he  taught  at  the  school  (1838-1841). 

The  Concord  Academy  was  established  in  1822  at  the  instigation  of  William 
Whiting,  an  affluent  Main  Street  carriage  and  harness  maker  and  ardent  temperance 
and  antislavery  advocate  whose  son  William  had  come  home  from  the  public 
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grammar  school  in  the  town  center  "speckled  with  black  and  blue  spots  caused  by 
blows  from  his  schoolmates"  (E.R.  Hoar,  "Memoir  of  William  Whiting,"  258). 
Advised  by  the  teacher  to  pull  young  William  out  of  school,  Whiting  "began  to 
feel  deeply  the  need  of  some  better  means  of  educating  our  children."  Seeking  to 
provide  "as  good  an  education  as  could  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
let  the  expense  be  what  it  might,"  he  combined  financial  resources  with  four  other 
concerned  Concordians — Samuel  Hoar,  Josiah  Davis,  Abiel  Hey  wood,  and  Nathan 
Brooks — to  purchase  land  and  build  a  schoolhouse  on  what  is  now  Academy  Lane.4 
George  Folsom  was  hired  as  the  first  teacher  at  the  school  (E.R.  Hoar,  "Memoir  of 
William  Whiting,"  263),  which  accepted  both  day  and  boarding  students. 

The  Academy  was  created  not  only  to  prepare  the  sons  of  its  founders  for 
college  but  to  improve  the  education  of  their  daughters  as  well.  In  his  Social 
Circle  biography  of  William  Whiting,  E.R.  Hoar  wrote  that  Whiting  "had  his 
daughters  instructed — not  then  a  common  thing — to  the  same  extent  as  his  son,  so 
far  as  this  school  afforded  the  opportunity"5  ("Memoir  of  William  Whiting,"  263). 
This  was  a  progressive  aim  at  a  time  when  people  were  starting  to  think  beyond 
the  female  academies  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  as  the 
most  appropriate  form  of  private  education  for  girls  (Conrad  27-33).  For  the 
majority  of  young  men  among  its  students,  Concord  Academy  was  a  stepping  stone 
to  higher  education.  For  their  female  counterparts,  it  was  a  positive  good  in  and  of 
itself,  their  primary  means  of  cultivating  the  mind  and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
lives  they  envisioned  for  themselves  as  wives,  mothers,  community  members,  and — 
for  some  few — teachers. 

In  1828,  the  Academy  curriculum  included  language  instruction  (in  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek)  and,  listed  under  the  heading  "English  Branches,"  arithmetic, 
geography,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry, 
reading,  spelling,  composition,  and  declamation  (Cameron,  "Young,"  3).  Although 
the  program  was  geared  toward  preparing  boys  for  college,  it  was  sufficiently 
flexible  to  accommodate  those  for  whom  it  was  the  culmination  rather  than  a  phase 
of  education.  Late  in  life,  George  Frisbie  Hoar  wrote  of  the  adaptable  curriculum 
of  his  boyhood  school:  "We  had  fewer  studies  at  our  school  than  now.  The  boys 
who  did  not  go  to  college  learned  to  read  and  write,  perhaps  an  elementary  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  arithmetic,  and  occasionally  made  some  little  progress  in 
algebra.  Those  who  fitted  for  college  added  Latin  and  Greek  to  these  studies" 
(22-23). 

The  school's  extracurricular  Concord  Academic  Debating  Society  allowed 
male  students  to  develop  skills  in  extemporaneous  speaking  (Cameron,  "Young," 
3,  21-42).  In  1830,  the  Academy's  practical  appeal  was  enhanced  by  the  hiring  of 
an  instructor  "expressly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  SCHOOL  KEEPING," 
who  was  to  give  "a  course  of  familiar  Lectures  on  that  subject,  explaining  the 
newest  and  most  approved  methods  of  managing  schools,  and  of  teaching  the  several 
branches"  (Cameron,  "Young,"  12-13).  Lyceum  lectures  "on  subjects  connected 
with  Education"  would  flesh  out  this  course  of  study. 
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There  were  frequent  changes  of  instructor  at  the  Concord  Academy.  Folsom 
remained  until  1825,  when  Josiah  Barnes  took  over  (Shattuck  223).  Barnes  was 
followed  by  Richard  Hildreth,  whom  Phineas  Allen — Martha  Prescott's  first  teacher 
at  the  school — succeeded  in  1827  (Cameron,  "Historical,"  49). 

Phineas  Allen  (1801-1885)  was  born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  began  his 
teaching  career  in  Sherborn  and  Northborough,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1825, 
and  taught  in  Brookline  after  graduation  (Cameron,  "Young,"  20-21).  He  left 
Brookline  for  Concord,  where  he  remained  until  his  visibility  in  local  anti-Masonic 
politics  undercut  his  support.  By  1836,  he  had  left  Concord.  He  later  taught  at 
Northfield  Academy  and,  from  1860,  in  West  Newton.  Ironically,  although  his 
students  were  at  best  lukewarm  and  at  worst  scathing  in  their  assessments  of  his 
abilities  as  a  teacher,  Allen's  obituaries  cited  the  success  later  in  life  of  the  most 
prominent  among  them  as  evidence  of  his  positive  influence. 

Martha  Prescott  made  but  three  entries  in  her  diary  in  1834  and  1835.  Since 
most  of  the  diary  dates  from  the  spring  of  1836,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  contains 
no  record  of  what  she  thought  of  Phineas  Allen.  In  leaving  a  highly  critical  account 
of  Allen  in  his  manuscript  autobiography,  her  schoolmate  and  future  husband  John 
Shepard  Keyes  more  than  made  up  for  her  silence  on  the  subject.  Keyes  wrote  of 
Allen's  election  to  Concord  town  office  in  1 834,  fall  from  grace  with  Academy 
parents,  and  loss  of  students:  "It  was  high  time  it  was  ended.  The  school  had 
degenerated  into  a  merely  useless  machine.  I  had  played  truant  every  afternoon 
that  previous  winter  . . .  with  no  rebuke  from  the  teacher,  report  to  my  parents  or 
effect  on  my  lessons.  The  nervous  irritable  Phineas  had  been  worsted  in  a  regular 
fight  with  ...  a  big  boy  from  Weston  whom  he  attempted  to  ferule,  and  who  took 
away  the  ruler  and  broke  it  over  the  teacher's  head,  ruining  ...  the  little  discipline 
that  had  been  in  the  school  with  a  single  blow"  (30).  Henry  Thoreau's  famous 
distaste  for  the  physical  punishment  of  wayward  pupils  may  well  have  grown  out 
of  his  observation  of  its  ineffectiveness  in  his  old  school. 

When  Allen  fell  into  disfavor,  Harvard  graduate  William  Whiting — whose 
mistreatment  in  public  school  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Academy — came 
back  to  teach  in  Concord.  He  taught  from  June,  1 834  (J.S.  Keyes,  Autobiography, 
32),  until  1 835.  Charles  Chauncy  Shackford  followed  as  instructor  from  September, 
1 835  (J.S.  Keyes,  Autobiography,  36),  until  the  spring  of  1 836,  when  Levi  Brigham 
succeeded  him  (Cameron,  "Historical,"  49).  Although  the  succession  of  instructors 
continued  after  Brigham's  brief  tenure,  he  was  probably  Martha  Prescott's  last 
teacher  at  the  Academy. 

On  18  May  1836,  well  after  teacher  William  Whiting,  Jr.,  had  left  his  post, 
Martha  Prescott  wrote  in  her  diary,  "Mr.  Whiting  came  in  school  this  afternoon.  It 
really  seemed  as  if  we  were  again  under  his  authority,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  see 
him  there  in  the  desk."  As  this  understated  comment  suggests,  Whiting  (1813- 
1873)  had  been  an  effective  teacher  and  was  well-respected  by  his  students — even 
the  rebellious  John  Shepard  Keyes,  who  was  never  easily  impressed.  Keyes  wrote 
glowingly  in  his  autobiography  of  the  impact  that  Whiting  had  on  the  "twenty  odd 
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bright  girls  and  boys"  whom  he  taught  in  Concord.  Whiting  "had  been  getting 
experience  in  teaching  at  Plymouth  Mass.  in  a  similar  school  to  ours  and  was  full 
of  interest  enthusiasm  and  ambition  . . .  Every  thing  was  new  and  different . . .  The 
newest  books  and  methods  in  the  place  of  old  and  outworn  ones,  the  zeal  of  the 
new  teacher,  and  the  inspiration  of  real  knowledge,  made  the  school  a  success 
from  the  start.  In  a  year  and  a  quarter  I  learned  more  ten  times  over  from  Mr. 
Whiting  than  I  had  in  the  seven  years  of  Mr.  Allen  and  acquired  habits  of  study  and 
application  I  had  never  before  imagined  possible  ...  He  ...  made  ardent  students 
out  of  idle  boys,  and  brilliant  scholars  of  bright  girls"  (33).  William  Whiting  left 
the  Academy  to  study  and  later  to  practice  law.  In  1862,  he  became  Solicitor  for 
the  United  States  War  Department  in  Washington  ("Whiting"). 

Of  all  her  Concord  Academy  teachers,  Charles  Chauncy  Shackford 
(1815-1891)  elicited  the  strongest  response  in  Martha  Prescott's  diary,  and  one 
that  reflected  a  greater  interest  in  his  personal  qualities  than  in  his  pedagogical 
skill.  First  ranking  scholar  and  class  orator  in  the  Class  of  1835  at  Harvard, 
Shackford  not  only  developed  the  minds  but  also  stirred  the  emotions  of  his  female 
students.  In  her  memoir  of  Caroline  Downes  Brooks  Hoar  (daughter  of  Concord 
lawyer  Nathan  Brooks,  stepdaughter  of  abolitionist  Mary  Merrick  Brooks,  Concord 
Academy  student,  and  later  the  wife  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar),  Bessie 
Keyes  Hudson  described  Shackford  as  "a  young  man  fresh  from  Harvard,  handsome, 
romantic"  (95).  His  students  found  him  so  attractive  that  it  became  necessary  for 
"one  of  the  older  girls  ...  to  continue  her  education  in  Boston  rather  than  in  such  a 
fascinating  presence."  Martha  Prescott  clearly  did  not  have  academics  in  mind 
when  she  jotted  in  her  diary  on  12  April  1836,  "I  like  Mr.  Shackford  better  every 
day.  He  is  so  honest,  so  open.  If  he  is  not  really  as  honest  as  he  seems  ...  I  shall 
never  believe  in  appearances  again.  But  I  know  he  is." 

As  might  be  expected,  John  Shepard  Keyes  could  not  keep  from  commenting 
on  Shackford's  attentiveness  to  his  female  students.  But  he  had  good  reason  to 
look  upon  Shackford  more  critically  than  did  Martha  Prescott.  Shackford,  Keyes 
wrote  in  his  autobiography,  was  "a  very  different  man"  from  William  Whiting,  "as 
bright  and  keen,  but  without  ambition,  and  bilious,  moody,  and  very  unequal  in  his 
instruction,  at  times  thrilling  and  inspiriting  and  at  others  sour  and  cross  and 
depressing  ...  He  was  a  strange  compound,  and  rather  an  exciting  mystery  to  the 
older  girls,  to  whom  he  paid  great  deference,  and  soon  became  blindly  in  love  with 
my  charmer  and  then  when  rejected  by  her,  with  the  next  prettiest  but  most  wayward 
of  them  all.  How  he  fared  in  this  pursuit  was  the  theme  of  endless  discussion  of 
the  older  scholars  and  took  much  time  from  our  studies"  (36).  Keyes  felt  compelled 
"to  plague  [Shackford's]  life,  and  make  him  feel  the  jealousy  from  which  I  suffered 
as  much  as  he  did." 

Keyes's  charmer  during  his  Concord  Academy  days  was  not  Martha  Prescott 
but  rather  the  queenly  Caroline  Downes  Brooks.  By  the  time  Keyes  wrote  his 
autobiography,  the  object  of  his  affections — whom  he  never  identified  by  name — 
was  "a  matron  of  a  large  family  and  high  position  in  Concord" — a  description  that 
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certainly  fit  Caroline  Brooks  Hoar.  Bessie  Hudson,  however,  wrote  openly  of  both 
Shackford's  and  Keyes's  feelings  for  Caroline  Brooks.  Although  Hudson  discreetly 
stated  of  Shackford's  interest  that  "its  manifestations  were  of  an  intellectual  and 
literary  character"  ("Mrs.  Woodward  Hudson's  Memoir,"  95),  a  letter  written  by 
Brooks  to  her  stepmother  on  12  October  1836  suggests  that  Shackford  harbored 
distinctly  romantic  intentions.  It  is  clear  from  one  story  told  independently  by 
Keyes  in  his  autobiography  and  by  Hudson  in  her  memoir  that  Keyes's  Concord 
Academy  heartthrob  was  Caroline  Brooks.  Keyes  wrote  of  his  thwarted  plans  to 
drive  his  "particular  charmer"  in  a  chaise  to  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard 
(52) — in  fact,  if  the  chronology  of  the  autobiography  is  sound,  it  would  have  been 
Emerson's  1837  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration.  In  her  account  of  the  incident,  Mrs. 
Hudson  not  only  named  Caroline  Brooks  as  Keyes's  intended  date,  but  added  that 
she  ended  up  going  to  Cambridge  with  "Martha  Prescott  and  some  of  her  older 
friends"  instead  (99). 

After  his  stint  at  the  Concord  Academy,  C.C.  Shackford  became  a  minister 
and  then  attended  law  school  for  a  year.  He  became  head  of  a  girls'  school  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1865  and  in  1871  a  professor  of  rhetoric  and  literature  at 
Cornell,  where  he  pioneered  the  teaching  of  comparative  literature  (Hudson,  "Mrs. 
Woodward  Hudson's  Memoir,"  119,  endnote  18).  Levi  Brigham — whom  Martha 
Prescott  described  as  "intelligent  &  tolerably  agreeable  but  wanting  in  energy"  (12 
April  1836) — followed  Shackford  at  the  Academy. 

While  the  Concord  Academy's  course  of  study  and  quality  of  instruction 
undoubtedly  affected  pupils  of  the  school,  the  close-knit,  self-contained  social  circle 
formed  by  local  students  was  also  important  to  them.  Martha  Prescott' s  diary 
chronicles  both  her  intellectual  journey  while  at  the  Academy  and  her  intense  social 
engagement  with  her  schoolmates  as  well. 

Schoolmates  and  Friends 

In  the  mid- 1830s,  Concord  had  roughly  two  thousand  inhabitants  (Shattuck 
21 1),  a  population  encompassing  both  descendants  of  original  settlers  and  relative 
newcomers  like  Timothy  Prescott,  whose  connections  and  affluence  allowed  them 
to  circulate  among  the  more  established  residents  of  the  town.  The  local  social  life 
featured  a  variety  of  parties,  dances  and  balls,  apple,  wood,  and  quilting  bees, 
huskings,  house  and  barn  raisings,  club  and  organizational  activities,  and  public 
celebrations  (Jarvis,  Traditions,  29-31,  33-41,  52-55,  134-40).  And,  as  the  diaries 
of  both  Martha  and  Timothy  Prescott  document,  people  frequently  called  upon 
one  another  more  informally,  for  conversation  and  tea.  (Martha  Prescott  noted  in 
her  diary,  for  example,  that  the  voluble  Cynthia  Thoreau  visited  the  Prescott 
household  in  the  company  of  Levi  Brigham  and  Prudence  Ward  on  1 1  May  1836.) 
The  autobiographical  reminiscences  of  progressive  Concord  farmer  William  Henry 
Hunt  reveal  that  neighborly  gatherings  were  not  restricted  only  to  the  comfortable 
residents  of  the  central  village.  Members  of  farm  families  in  more  remote  areas  of 
town  also  enjoyed  visiting  and  talking  with  one  another  (97-98). 
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To  be  sure,  some  outside  the  close  village  circle  felt  left  out.  Later,  in  the 
1850s,  Harriet  Hanson  Robinson — a  former  mill-girl  who  had  written  for  the  Lowell 
Offering,  an  antislavery  activist  and  woman's  suffrage  leader,  wife  of  Concord- 
born  journalist  and  outspoken  abolitionist  William  Stevens  Robinson,  and  (from 
1854  until  1857)  a  rental  occupant  (with  her  husband  and  family)  of  the  Thoreaus' 
"Texas  House" — painted  a  bleak  picture  of  the  oppressiveness  of  Concord  society 
during  the  three  years  she  lived  in  the  town.  She  wrote  in  her  diary  on  23  June 
1858:  "It  is  a  dull  old  place  ...  a  narrow  old  place  ...  a  set  old  place  ...  a  snobbish 
old  place  ...  a  sleepy  old  place  ...  It  was  so  still  that  walking  up  and  down  its  street 
filled  me  with  horror.  I  used  to  feel  that  I  must  jump  up  and  holler,  or  do  something 
desperate  to  make  a  stir.  A  good  place  to  be  born  and  buried,  but  a  terrible,  wearing 
place  for  one  to  live  (qtd.  in  Bushman  93). 

Harriet  Robinson  had  cause  to  dislike  Concord.  Some  of  the  more  conservative 
locals  held  her  husband's  political  views  and  aggressive  brand  of  journalism  against 
him.  He  was  proposed  by  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  for  membership  in  the  Social 
Circle — an  organization  to  which  his  grandfather  Emerson  Cogswell  had 
belonged — but  was  rejected  (Social  Circle  in  Concord,  [16],  "List  of  applicants"; 
Bushman  93).  Moreover,  she  herself  had  no  particular  local  ties  to  ease  admittance 
into  Concord  life.  But  precisely  because  Harriet  Robinson  was  justified  in  feeling 
excluded,  she  was  not  in  the  best  position  to  judge  the  social  life  of  the  town, 
which  was,  in  fact,  vigorous. 

Although  Timothy  Prescott,  too,  was  turned  down  for  Social  Circle 
membership,  he  and  his  family  otherwise  gained  entree  into  Concord  society  after 
their  move  to  town  in  1833.  His  older  daughter's  enrollment  in  the  Concord 
Academy  brought  her  into  regular  contact — social  as  well  as  scholastic — with  other 
young  people  whose  parents  were  mainstays  of  the  community.  For  better  or  worse, 
Academy  students  were  one  another's  companions,  best  friends,  confidants, 
sweethearts,  and  critics.  In  1909,  Bessie  Keyes  Hudson  wrote  of  the  close  little 
group:  "In  the  1820ies  and  30ies  a  pleasant  group  of  young  people  were  growing 
up  together  in  this  neighborhood.  William  and  Moses  Prichard  and  the  three  Prichard 
girls,  Rockwood,  Frisbie  and  Edward  Hoar  with  their  two  sisters,  Wm.  Whiting 
and  his  sisters,  and  the  Thoreaus  were  the  most  closely  associated;  but  Martha  and 
Abba  Prescott,  the  Keyes  boys  and  the  older  Bartlett  boys  and  girls  came  to  the 
Academy  and  joined  in  the  young  people's  amusements  though  living  at  a  little 
distance"  ("Mrs.  Woodward  Hudson's  Memoir,"  93). 

The  members  of  this  coterie  took  pleasure  in  one  another's  company  and 
shared  a  sense  that  their  experience  at  the  Academy  set  them  apart  from  others. 
John  Shepard  Keyes  wrote:  "How  we  studied  in  school,  and  how  we  strolled  to  the 
cliffs  and  love  lane  in  afternoons  &  recesses  or  skated  on  the  shallow  ponds  about 
the  present  station  and  railroad.  How  I  enjoyed  it  all!  Most  of  the  scholars  were 
from  the  village,  half  a  dozen  from  other  places  who  brought  new  ideas  and  elements 
of  thought  and  play  to  the  ...  school  ...  We  thought  ourselves  an  uncommon  lot" 
(Autobiography,  33-34).  In  her  diary,  too,  Martha  Prescott  devoted  considerable 
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ink  to  describing  social  interactions  among  her  Academy  schoolmates  as  well  as  in 
the  broader  community.  Although  she  was  self-conscious  about  her  girlish 
awkwardness  with  the  conventions  of  polite  society,  her  observations  throughout 
the  volume  reveal  a  keen  awareness  of  the  nuances  of  relationship. 

Prescott's  closest  bond,  predating  her  Concord  friendships,  was  with  a 
Littleton  rather  than  a  Concord  girl.  Amelia  Breck,  born  in  Littleton  in  1817  to 
farmer  Joseph  Breck  and  his  wife  Lucy  (Littleton  299),  had  been  one  of  Martha 
Prescott's  schoolmates  (P.  Keyes  6).  Although  circumstances  separated  them  after 
the  Prescott  family  moved  to  Concord,  the  two  still  visited  one  another  and  remained 
confidantes.  "Amelia  now  is  gone  &  I  must  govern  my  feelings  since  I  have  no 
one  to  tell  them  to,"  Prescott  wrote  on  30  March  1836.  Later,  she  expressed  her 
utter  loneliness  in  Breck's  absence  and,  on  14  April,  complained  of  her  inability  to 
concentrate  on  her  studies  when  her  thoughts  inevitably  turned  to  her  friend. 

Prescott  clearly  had  something  of  a  schoolgirl's  crush  on  Amelia  Breck. 
Offering  an  alternative  to  her  peers'  expectation  that  she  would  someday  marry, 
she  envisioned  a  possible  future  for  herself  and  Amelia  as  "two  old  maids"  living 
together  more  harmoniously  than  half  the  married  people  she  knew  (10  May  1836). 
Having  received  a  letter  from  Amelia  on  20  April  1836,  she  connected  her  own 
happiness  to  her  friend's  nonjudgmental  love — the  "sympathy  and  affection"  she 
longed  for  (28  April  1836),  which  she  contrasted  with  the  more  critical  scrutiny 
that  certain  unnamed  others  (perhaps  both  her  peers  and  her  stepmother)  directed 
toward  her.  She  wrote:  "I  ought  to  be  happy.  If  only  she  [Amelia]  loves  me,  for 
how  few  have  such  a  friend.  I  hear  of  some  new  fault  daily,  &  though  not  told  me 
in  kindness  they  shall  prove  kindnesses.  I  have  resolved  one  thing,  that  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others  I  will  not  be  ambitious  but  will  be  content  to  be  loved  by 
few"  (20  April  1836). 

Martha  Prescott's  good  Concord  friends  included  the  daughters  of  the  Prichard 
family.  Storekeeper  Moses  Prichard  and  his  wife  Jane  Hallett  Prichard  had  five 
children:  William  (born  in  1814),  Frances  Jane  (1816),  Moses  (1818),  Elizabeth 
(1822),  and  Amelia  (1824)  (Hudson,  "Mrs.  Woodward  Hudson's  Memoir,"  116, 
endnote  6).  The  family  lived  at  what  is  now  140  Main  Street.  Born  in  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire  in  1789,  Moses  Prichard  came  to  Concord  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  clerked  in  Isaac  Hurd's  "Green  Store,"  and  eventually  formed  a 
partnership  with  Samuel  Burr  (Reynolds,  "Memoir  of  Moses  Prichard"  117-18). 
Before  marriage,  he  and  fellow  bachelors  Samuel  Hoar,  Nathan  Brooks,  and  John 
Keyes  boarded  with  Jonathan  Wheelock  on  Main  Street.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
Prichard 's  Social  Circle  biographer,  noted  that  the  bonds  "thus  early  formed 
continued  without  break  or  coldness  until  death  separated"  (118).  Reynolds  might 
have  added  that  these  ties  bound  the  next  generation  together  as  well. 

Although  insufficiently  hard-headed  to  make  a  long-term  success  of  keeping 
store,  Moses  Prichard  spent  liberally  on  the  education  of  his  children,  providing 
them  with  "all  the  advantages  of  culture  and  education  which  the  times  permitted, 
and  more,  perhaps,  than  his  limited  means  would  always  comfortably  admit" 
(Reynolds,  "Memoir  of  Moses  Prichard,"  121).  His  employment  in  trade  made 
Prichard's  background  and  social  standing  parallel  to  that  of  Timothy  Prescott, 
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perhaps  enhancing  the  temperamental  kinship  that  Martha  Prescott  felt  with  the 
Prichard  girls. 

Martha  Prescott's  diary  chronicles  her  warm  relationships  with  Frances  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  and  Amelia.  Frances  Jane  was  two  years  older  than  Martha  and  her 
frequent  companion.  The  two  walked  around  the  village  green — what  is  now  called 
Monument  Square — together  (21  April  1836;  25  April  1836).  Frances  Jane  Prichard 
visited  Martha  at  home  and  they  had  a  "good  talk"  (read  "gossip"),  apparently 
about  the  anticipated  engagement  of  a  couple  they  both  knew  (29  April  1 836).  The 
next  day  they  called  on  a  friend  whom  Martha  Prescott  expected  would  be  engaged 
(the  same  girl  they  had  discussed  the  day  before?)  and  the  character  of  whose 
intended  she  clearly  did  not  respect  (30  April  1836).  On  an  excursion  to  the  Cliffs 
at  Fair  Haven,  they  discussed  and  disagreed  upon  the  "manliness"  of  a  mutual 
male  acquaintance  (10  May  1836).  In  short,  they  chatted  about  friends,  boys,  and 
relationships — ever-favorite  topics  of  conversation  for  teenage  girls.  Prescott  also 
numbered  Elizabeth  Prichard  among  her  friends.  Following  a  visit  by  Elizabeth 
and  her  sister  Amelia  on  14  May  1836,  she  commented,  "E.  has  more  simplicity 
than  any  girl  of  her  age  I  ever  saw,  &  yet  she  is  a  pleasant  companion.  She  knows 
so  much  &  understands  the  feelings  of  those  even  older  than  herself." 

In  addition  to  the  Prichards,  a  handful  of  other  young  people  connected  with 
the  Concord  Academy  completed  the  circle  of  Martha  Prescott's  close  friends. 
She  particularly  admired  Sarah  Hoar,  born  in  1817,  the  third  child  and  second 
daughter  of  Squire  Sam  Hoar  and  his  wife  Sarah  Sherman  Hoar,  Main  Street 
residents.  Sarah  and  her  siblings  Elizabeth,  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  Edward  Sherman, 
and  George  Frisbie  (born  in  1814,  1816,  1823,  and  1826,  respectively)  all  studied 
at  the  Academy  (Hudson,  "Mrs.  Woodward  Hudson's  Memoir,"  117,  endnote  7). 
A  letter  sent  by  Sarah  Hoar  to  Frances  Jane  Prichard  prompted  Martha  Prescott  to 
comment,  "How  beautiful  &  good  she  is  ...  so  superior  to  women  generally"  (26 
April  1836).  Talking  with  Sarah  on  the  street  a  few  weeks  later,  on  17  May,  Martha 
found  her  "altogether  the  most  beautiful  being  I  ever  saw,  &  I  never  saw  her  so 
interesting  as  to-day."  Sarah  Hoar  occupied  for  Martha  Prescott  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Amelia  Breck  and  Frances  Jane  Prichard — one  of  her  true  friends,  someone 
in  whose  company  she  could  simply  be  herself. 

Others  who  attended  or  had  attended  the  Academy  also  dot  the  pages  of  Martha 
Prescott's  diary:  George  Moore,  son  of  Abel  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Concord 
Academic  Debating  Society,  and  an  admirer  of  Emerson  (Gross,  9-11;  Cameron, 
"Young,"  21-42);  Eliza  Woodward,  later  the  wife  of  journalist  Frederic  Hudson; 
Louisa  Jane  Whiting,  William  Whiting's  youngest  child,  who  on  6  May  1 836  called 
on  the  Prescotts  in  the  company  of  Mary  Russell  (a  Plymouth  friend  of  Lidian 
Emerson,  a  frequent  guest  in  the  Emerson  household,  in  1840  and  1841  tutor  to 
little  Waldo  Emerson,  and  an  object  of  romantic  interest  for  both  Henry  Thoreau 
and  John  Shepard  Keyes)  (Harding  107-10). 

Martha  Prescott  vividly  described  a  gathering  of  Academy  students  at  the 
Boiling  Spring  (near  Bear  Garden  Hill  and  Fair  Haven  Hill)  on  10  May  1 836.  She 
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went  to  the  Cliffs  at  Fair  Haven  that  day  with  Frances  Jane  Prichard.  On  their  way 
back,  they  encountered  five  comrades — John  Shepard  Keyes,  Caroline  Brooks, 
Elizabeth  Prichard,  Abby  Keith,  and  Louisa  Jane  Whiting — at  the  Boiling  Spring, 
where  they  lingered  to  join  in  predicting  the  futures  of  members  of  the  group.  This 
party  so  impressed  young  Keyes — the  only  male  participant — that  he  later  wrote 
of  it  in  his  manuscript  autobiography  (39),  providing  a  retrospective  account  that 
complements  Martha  Prescott's  report  of  the  event  right  after  it  happened. 

In  her  diary  description,  Prescott  richly  conveys  the  youthful  self- 
consciousness  of  her  Academy  cohorts,  their  intense  awareness  of  one  another's 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  their  underlying  sense  of  their  privileged  place  in 
Concord's  social  structure.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Concord's 
farm  families — educated  in  the  barely  adequate  outlying  district  schools  of  the 
town — exploring  their  futures  in  this  way. 

Some  of  the  predicted  futures  turned  out  surprisingly  close  to  prophecy — no 
doubt  an  indication  of  how  well  these  young  people  knew  one  another.  It  was 
foretold,  for  example,  that  lovely,  regal  Caroline  Brooks  would  be  "engaged  at 
twenty  or  before  &  married  early."  She  married  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  in 
1 840,  at  twenty.  John  Shepard  Keyes,  it  was  prophesied,  "would  go  to  College,  be 
dashing  for  a  while.  Finally  an  ambitious  lawyer  &  politician.  Fickle  in  his  first 
loves,"  but  on  readiness  to  enter  professional  life  he  would  marry  "a  handsome  & 
excellent  woman."  His  autobiography  attests  to  his  early  fondness  for  the  ladies 
and  fickleness  as  well.  But  he  settled  down  in  1844  when,  in  quick  succession,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  an  attorney,  began  to  practice  law  in  Concord,  and  married  Martha 
Prescott.  As  for  Prescott,  Frances  Jane  Prichard  and  others  predicted  that  she  would 
marry  a  "clever  man."  (She  herself  was  not  at  all  certain  that  she  would  marry.) 
Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  John  Shepard  Keyes,  he  was  surely  clever.  And,  as 
Caroline  Brooks  foretold,  he  and  Martha  enjoyed  a  companionable  marriage  and 
comfortable  circumstances. 

The  young  people  who  attended  Concord  Academy  did  not  live  in  a  vacuum. 
They  not  only  socialized  among  themselves  but  formed  part  of  the  larger  social 
fabric  of  the  town  as  well.  One  call  to  the  lady  of  a  household  on  the  Cambridge 
Turnpike  stands  out  among  Prescott's  diary  entries.  On  16  April  1836,  she  and  her 
stepmother  called  on  Lidian  Emerson,  who  was  otherwise  engaged.  Prescott  wrote 
that  she  was  "sorry  because  I  really  wanted  to  see  her  &  hear  her  converse  &  glad 
because  I  dreaded  to  have  her  speak  to  me.  If  there  is  any  thing  which  makes  us 
feel  our  littleness,  it  is  seeing  those  so  far  superior."  Her  mixed  reactions  not  only 
convey  girlish  insecurity  but  also  suggest  the  refinement  and  otherworldliness  that 
separated  the  new  Mrs.  Emerson — transplanted  from  Plymouth  only  months 
before — from  the  people  of  Concord  and  made  it  difficult  for  some  of  them  to 
warm  up  to  her.  Like  every  other  newcomer  to  town,  Lidian  Emerson  had  to 
endure  the  natural  curiosity  of  her  neighbors  and  to  allow  them  to  grow  used  to  her 
ways. 
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Martha  Prescott's  interest  in  the  Emerson  family  extended  beyond  Lidian  to 
include  Charles — brother  of  Ralph  Waldo  and  fiance  of  Elizabeth  Hoar — and  to 
Waldo  himself.  Martha  referred  indirectly  to  Charles's  tuberculosis  in  her  diary 
entry  for  16  April  1836:  "C.  Emerson  goes  to  Dr.  Jackson  [Charles  T.  Jackson, 
brother  of  Lidian  Jackson  Emerson]."  On  12  May,  she  noted  that  she  had  just 
learned  of  Charles's  death  three  days  earlier.  (Years  afterward,  she  went  back  to 
her  entry  for  9  May  and  added  in  pencil  above  it,  "C.C.  Emerson  died.")  She 
expressed  a  mature  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  this  human 
tragedy  on  12  May,  when  she  asked  about  Elizabeth  Hoar,  "How  can  she  bear  this 
sudden  &  dreadful  affliction?"  On  15  May,  she  noted  that  the  day's  sermon  had 
been  on  the  subject  of  death  and  that  Charles  Emerson  had  been  "alluded  to  often," 
commented  on  the  "dignified  &  Christian"  demeanor  of  "Mr.  W.  [Ralph  Waldo] 
Emerson,"  and  asked  in  response  to  what  appeared  to  be  Emerson's  stoic  resignation, 
"Is  his  negative  goodness?  Could  that  bear  the  test  of  such  an  affliction?"  And  on 
17  May,  when  she  and  Fanny  Prichard  went  to  visit  Sarah  Hoar  after  school,  the 
three  discussed  Charles's  death  again,  the  "beautiful  religion"  that  sustained 
Elizabeth  Hoar  in  her  bereavement,  and  the  diminished  future  that  she  faced. 

Participant  though  she  was  on  several  levels  of  Concord  social  life,  Martha 
Prescott  was  not  completely  at  ease  in  observing  the  forms  of  etiquette  that  adult 
social  interaction  imposed.  A  number  of  her  diary  entries  display  a  consciousness 
of  her  lack  of  skill  in  conversation.  She  wrote  on  5  April  1836,  for  example,  of  her 
silence  at  tea  at  the  Ripley  home,  "Had  a  very  good  time  as  a  listener,  but  contributed 
nothing  to  the  entertainment  of  any  one.  No  one  talked  with  me,  so  I  talked  to  no 
one."  On  25  April,  she  broached  her  bashfulness  again  ("I  am  not  unhappy  when 
alone,  but  with  people  I  feel  my  own  inferiority"),  continuing  on  to  suggest  that 
nobody  but  her  friend  Amelia  really  understood  her.  It  was  obviously  not  easy  for 
a  thoughtful,  introspective  young  woman  to  accommodate  herself  to  what  seems 
from  a  modern  vantage  point  like  life  in  a  fishbowl. 

Martha  repeatedly  distinguished  between  superficial  discourse  and  true 
friendship.  Like  Henry  Thoreau,  she  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
prescribed  roles  imposed  by  community  membership  and  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  private  individual.  In  the  end,  her  consideration  of  self- 
governing,  thinking  womanhood  emerges  as  a  dominant,  unifying  strand  throughout 
the  diary. 

What  Martha  Thought:  Themes  of  the  Diary 

Martha  Prescott  clearly  felt  pulled  between  other  people's  expectations  of  her 
and  her  own  longing  for  something  more  than  a  traditional  woman's  role.  Her 
schoolwork  and  independent  reading,  the  lectures  and  sermons  she  heard,  and  the 
social  interactions  she  observed  and  in  which  she  participated  all  fueled  her  desire 
to  maintain  an  inner  life  distinct  from  community  values  and  demands.  She  asserted 
her  individuality  through  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Her  attempts  to  define 
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herself  socially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually  represent  more  of  a  questioning 
exploration,  a  synthesis  of  traditional  and  unorthodox  viewpoints,  than  the 
declaration  of  a  consistently  liberal  stance.  The  seriousness  of  her  internal  inquiry 
attests  to  a  degree  of  self-trust  and  confidence  that  belie  her  outward  social 
awkwardness. 

Reacting  against  the  prevailing  assumption  that  all  young  women  looked 
forward  to  marriage  as  the  best  hope  for  the  future,  Prescott  examined  the  qualities 
that  defined  conventional  womanhood  and  found  much  to  criticize.  In  particular, 
she  rejected  domesticity  as  a  worthy  focus  of  a  woman's  talents.  She  expressed 
distaste  for  the  household  responsibilities  that  absorbed  so  much  energy.  After 
housekeeping  for  three  weeks  while  Maria  Prescott  was  in  Roxbury,  she  exclaimed, 
"this  night  ends  my  housekeeping,  &  I  am  thankful.  Who  can  be  contented  to  be  a 
mere  housekeeper?  A  manager?  Of  all  the  things  in  the  world,  may  I  be  delivered 
from  that.  A  Life  of  single  blessedness,  if  I  may  only  have  time  to  read,  &  study,  & 
can  escape  cooking  &  all  other  'about  house'  horrors,  is  all  I  ask"  (30  March  1836). 
She  wrote  later,  "Woman  was  made  for  something  higher  than  a  cook,  a  drudge,  & 
yet  how  many  spend  their  lives  in  nothing  else?"  (12  May  1836). 

Prescott  doubted  the  capacity  of  marriage  to  provide  personal  fulfillment.  She 
commented  on  1  May  1836,  "Matrimony  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  business 
now-a-days,  rather  an  expediency  than  any  thing  else."  Life  with  a  sympathetic 
female  friend  might  be  preferable  (10  May  1836).  Martha  Prescott  both  cherished 
the  opportunity  to  nurture  an  independent  intellectual  self  and  understood  that 
marriage  might  well  mean  the  submersion  of  the  fledgling  self.  At  the  same  time, 
she  must  have  been  aware  that  there  were  few  other  options  available  to  women. 
She  was  caught  squarely  in  a  dilemma  that  has  been  characterized  as  the  middle- 
class  American  woman's  rising  expectations  and  shrinking  opportunities  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Conrad  99-100). 

Prescott's  vision  of  mutual  spinsterhood — a  nurturing,  all-female  domestic 
arrangement  in  which,  presumably,  duties  would  be  evenly  divided  and  both  parties 
might  have  scope  for  intellectual  pursuit — preceded  Margaret  Fuller's  defense  of 
the  usually  scorned  single  condition  in  "The  Great  Lawsuit."  Fuller  wrote  in  1843 
of  the  intellectual  independence  and  vision  that  singleness  fostered:  "We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  aversion  with  which  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  have  been  regarded 
...  They  are  not  so  intimate  with  others,  but  thrown  more  upon  themselves  ... 
Saints  and  geniuses  have  often  chosen  a  lonely  position,  in  the  faith  that,  if 
undisturbed  by  the  pressure  of  near  ties  they  could  give  themselves  up  to  the 
inspiring  spirit,  it  would  enable  them  to  understand  and  reproduce  life  better  than 
actual  experience  could  ...  It  has  been  seen  that  as  the  loss  of  no  bond  ought  to 
destroy  a  human  being,  so  ought  the  missing  of  none  to  hinder  him  from  growing" 
(35-37). 

In  considering  the  models  of  female  behavior  she  had  observed,  Martha 
Prescott  was  repelled  by  those  women  for  whom  marriage  was  the  specific  goal  in 
life.  She  felt  particular  contempt  for  those  who  might  be  classed  as  "belles."  She 
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wrote  of  one  such  woman:  "She  was  gay,  dressy,  &  wished  to  be  a  belle,  fond  of 
company.  She  married  &  it  seems  as  if  the  grand  object  was  attained,  for  now  she 
is  hardly  neat  in  her  dress  or  appearance.  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  think  all  ladies 
care  for  is  to  get  married  when  they  see  such  examples"  (30  April  1836).  The  belle 
as  a  type  clearly  encouraged  disregard  for  the  inner  qualities  that  Prescott  valued. 
Disdain  for  the  belle  ran  through  the  popular  literature  of  the  period.  Prescott  may 
well  have  been  exposed  to  expressions  of  disapproval  like  that  found  in  Sarah 
Josepha  Hale's  story  "The  Belle  and  the  Bleu,"  published  in  the  July,  1828  issue  of 
The  Ladies '  Magazine. 

Reinforcing  her  condemnation  of  the  belle's  superficiality,  Prescott  rejected 
the  corset,  an  article  of  fashion  designed  specifically  to  attract  the  opposite  sex. 
She  noted  with  some  pride  on  20  April  1836,  "Left  off  corsets  to-day.  They  are 
silly  things."  On  the  same  subject,  Margaret  Fuller  commented  in  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  "A  woman  of  excellent  sense  said,  'it  might  seem  childish, 
but  to  her  one  of  the  most  favorable  signs  of  the  times,  was  that  the  ladies  had  been 
persuaded  to  give  up  corsets'"  (109),  and  exhorted  her  female  readers  to  "give  up 
all  artificial  means  of  distortion."  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Martha  Prescott  already 
knew  that  her  life  of  the  mind  would  sustain  her  long  after  the  imperative  of  finding 
a  husband  had  ceased  to  occupy  her  shallower  contemporaries. 

Appropriately  enough,  from  Prescott's  first  entry  on  10  December  1834, 
education  forms  a  strong  thematic  thread  of  her  diary.  In  addition  to  that  entry,  in 
which  she  reported  on  a  Concord  Lyceum  debate  on  mandatory  education,  she 
mentioned  two  Lyceum  lectures  (17  December  1834  and  6  April  1836)  by  Benjamin 
B.  Thatcher  of  Boston  on  self-education  and  one  (21  October  1835)  by  Thomas 
Hopkinson  of  Lowell  on  common  school  education.  Her  interest  reflected  a 
contemporary  preoccupation  with  the  subject.  The  Concord  Lyceum  records 
throughout  the  1830s  contain  entries  for  a  number  of  lectures  on  topics  related  to 
education. 

Although  there  is  no  documentation  that  Martha  Prescott  ever  entertained  the 
thought  of  keeping  school,  she  did  serve  as  a  First  Parish  Sunday  school  teacher. 
Her  comments  on  the  subject  reveal  how  seriously  she  approached  the  task  of 
teaching.  On  8  May  1836,  she  was  assigned  a  class  of  six  students.  She  conveyed 
in  her  diary  entry  for  that  day  her  sense  of  mission  in  undertaking  the  responsibility: 
"I  do  not  think  the  teachers  are  generally  fitted  for  their  tasks  . . .  Last  summer  I 
taught  my  class  because  requested  to  by  men,  &  so  I  but  pleased  them  &  heard  the 
lessons.  I  cared  little,  or  rather  thought  little.  Had  I  thought,  I  must  have  cared. 
Now  I  feel  as  if  I  had  immortal  beings  under  my  care.  I  have  a  chance  to  instruct 
&  make  them  better,  &  for  them  in  some  measure  I  shall  be  responsible  to  one 
higher  far  than  man.  I  must  not  be  an  unfaithful  steward." 

Prescott  attended  formally  organized  meetings  for  the  First  Parish  Sunday 
school  teachers.  On  9  May  1836,  after  she  had  been  to  one  at  the  home  of  Mary 
Merrick  Brooks,  she  pondered  the  difficulty  of  what  she  had  taken  on:  "I  think  it  a 
duty  to  attend  those  meetings  always.   I  am  to  teach,  but  what  to  say  or  how  to 
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interest  the  scholars  I  know  not.  Who  is  there  to  tell  me  or  talk  about  it  with  me? 
...  Is  not  the  care  of  a  class  too  great  a  responsibility  for  one  of  my  age?"  As 
surviving  First  Parish  Sunday  school  records  for  the  early  1840s  show,  those  in 
charge  of  the  operation  encouraged  such  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  importance  that  Prescott  attached  to  female  education  specifically  is 
apparent  in  her  diary  entry  for  28  April  1836,  in  which  she  stated  that  a  certain  Mr. 
F.  had  made  "severe  &  pointed  remarks"  on  the  subject  and  had  made  her  feel  bad. 
In  response  to  his  comments,  she  felt  compelled  to  emphasize  in  her  diary  that 
"ambition"  was  not  her  "ruling  object."  Ambition  in  a  woman  was  a  sensitive 
subject.  In  a  two-part  article  on  women  authors  in  The  Ladies '  Magazine  (January 
and  March,  1829),  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  had  warned  against  ambition  as  a  woman's 
motivation  to  learn,  and  had  framed  a  desire  to  exert  a  positive  influence  on  society 
as  the  more  appropriate  feminine  impulse.  Martha  Prescott  approached  learning 
as  a  private  matter,  not  a  trophy  with  which  to  impress  others:  "I  would  be  a  learned 
woman,  have  treasure  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  would  be  humble  &  unassuming  & 
the  world  should  never  know  my  worth."  Although  she  questioned  accepted 
constructs  of  femininity,  she  had  clearly  internalized  the  prevailing  belief  of  her 
time  that  to  be  publicly  noticed  somehow  compromised  a  woman.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  wrote  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  beyond  this  bias,  "It  requires  philosophy 
and  heroism  to  rise  above  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  of  all  nations  and  races,  that 
to  be  unknown  is  the  highest  testimonial  woman  can  give  to  her  virtue,  delicacy 
and  refinement"  (qtd.  in  Conrad  xi). 

Martha  Prescott's  dislike  of  "bluestockings"  provides  additional  evidence  of 
the  limits  of  her  feminism,  her  preference  for  a  mediate  position  between  socially 
acceptable  boundaries  of  womanhood  and  freedom  to  explore  and  nurture 
individuality.  She  found  fault  with  an  acquaintance  whose  "hobby"  it  had  become 
"to  talk  wise  &  learned"  (28  April  1836).  She  noted,  too,  that  her  friend  Frances 
Jane  Prichard  "could  not  converse  in  company  because  while  going  to  school  she 
felt  interested  in  other  things,  that  these  we  could  not  talk  about  because  the 
reputation  of  'blues'  would  follow"  (5  May  1836).  She  added,  "If  there  is  any 
thing  on  earth  I  detest  it  is  a  genuine  'blue,'  ...  a  female  pedant,  an  affecter  of 
much  wisdom,  possessing  little."  She  here  voiced  a  widespread  sentiment  against 
the  bluestocking,  expressed  by  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  for  instance,  in  the  story  "The 
Belle  and  the  Bleu."  While  learning  was  important  to  her,  Prescott  felt  the  need  to 
distance  herself  from  the  affectation,  assertiveness,  and  overt  feminism  by  then 
associated  with  the  conspicuously  learned  woman  (Conrad  39-42). 

Careful  though  she  was  not  to  align  herself  with  the  contemptible  bluestocking, 
Martha  Prescott's  engagement  with  ideas  is  apparent  in  her  diary,  and  particularly 
in  her  reactions  to  her  reading.  She  devoted  pages  to  philosopher  John  Locke, 
against  whose  materialism  Emerson  and  his  transcendental  associates  reacted. 
Locke's  work — assigned  reading  at  the  Concord  Academy — drew  considerable 
negative  comment  from  her.  She  had  difficulty  with  his  "lengthy  &  subtile 
speculations  on  what  no  one  can  quite  comprehend  &  which  it  makes  the  brain 
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ache  to  think  of,"  and  observed  that  his  doctrines  were  conducive  to  skepticism 
and  "infidelity"  (5  April  1836).  She  grappled  with  his  discussion  of  plenum  and 
vacuum  in  Book  2  of  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  and  explored 
its  implications  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  God  (6  April  1836).  She  listened  with 
interest  to  C.C.  Shackford  discussing  the  relation  between  mind  and  matter  at  a 
recitation  of  Locke  in  school  (22  April  1836).  A  month  later,  she  dismissed  the 
logic  of  Locke's  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  (20  May  1836). 

If  Martha  Prescott's  refutation  of  Locke  suggests  an  orientation  more  spiritual 
than  material,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  her  fascination  with  phrenology,  prompted 
by  reading  George  Combe's  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  (first  published  in 
1 828),  a  copy  of  which  she  had  borrowed  from  a  friend  ( 1 2  April  1 836).  In  response 
to  Combe,  she  wrote  of  phrenology  (the  study  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  skull  to 
determine  an  individual's  character  and  abilities):  "It  does  seem  to  me  now  as  a 
beautiful  &  reasonable  doctrine  that  the  character  is  marked  by  the  configuration 
of  the  brain"  (17  April  1836).  By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of 
Emerson's  dismissal  of  phrenology  in  the  essay  "Experience"  (first  published  in 
1844)  for  the  limitation  it  placed  on  human  possibilities  by  proposing  that 
temperament  is  materially  predetermined,  thereby  defining  a  man  by  his  physical 
traits  and  reducing  inner  qualities  to  the  level  of  matter  (475). 

Prescott  grasped  this  inherent  limitation  and  sought  to  frame  phrenology  more 
appealingly  by  emphasizing  the  individual's  infinite  capacity  for  growth  in  relation 
to  his  particular  predetermined  strengths:  "To  those  moderately  gifted  by  nature,  it 
is  discouraging  that  they  are  wanting  in  those  organs  which  fit  a  man  for  religious 
duty,  or  intellectual  pleasures,  or  have  those  prominent  which  bring  them  to  a  level 
with  the  brutes.  I  before  have  always  thought  it  ridiculous  &  have  delighted  in 
believing  that  what  one  man  could  do  another  could,  if  he  but  tried  enough,  but  it 
cannot  be  so.  There  is  one  error  which  is  prevalent.  A  man  knows  that  by  nature 
he  is  of  an  inferior  order,  rests  satisfied  that  nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher, 
while  he  should  improve  his  one  talent.  Any  mind  can  advance  and  advance  forever 
&  this  should  encourage  to  constant  exertion"  (17  April  1836).  This  is  a  somewhat 
truncated  version  of  Emerson's  infinitude  of  the  individual,  suggesting  perfectibility 
in  relation  to  selected,  if  not  all,  traits.  In  her  diary,  Prescott  also  gives  passing 
mention  to  theologian  and  philosopher  Richard  Whately  (28  March  1836)  and — 
demonstrating  that  she  read  fiction  as  well — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Guy  Mannering 
(7  May  1836). 

Martha  Prescott  had  company  among  contemporary  girls  and  women  in 
keeping  a  record  of  her  reading.  Others,  too,  left  diaries  and  correspondence, 
documentary  evidence  that  in  the  aggregate  demonstrates  that  "antebellum 
America's  ideology  of  domesticity  served  more  as  a  point  of  departure  than  as  a 
determining  end  in  the  lives  of  reading  women"  (Kelley  405).  Reading  allowed 
young  women  like  Prescott  "to  resist  constraints  and  to  pursue  more  independent 
courses  of  self-definition,"  to  achieve  "substantial  personal  autonomy  ...  in  their 
intellectual  and  cultural  lives"  (Kelley  406).  But  while  their  reading  may  be  viewed 
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as  a  form  of  exploring  and  expressing  independence,  the  use  of  diaries  and  letters 
to  register  their  reactions  to  it  was  a  private  and  therefore  a  socially  acceptable 
female  intellectual  response. 

Martha  Prescott's  diary  provides  a  window  into  her  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual  evolution.  In  her  consideration  of  religious  matters,  she  embraced 
both  orthodox  and  newer  modes  of  thought.  She  was  a  questioner,  disinclined  to 
accept  religious  forms  and  clerical  pronouncements  without  evaluating  them  for 
herself,  but  she  was  far  from  radical. 

Life  was  a  good  deal  more  fragile  in  the  1830s  than  it  is  for  us  in  the  twenty- 
first  century.  The  young  and  vigorous  as  well  as  the  aged  and  infirm  were  frequently 
snatched  away  by  illness  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Martha  Prescott's 
awareness  of  human  transitoriness  is  apparent  throughout  her  diary,  as  is  her 
acceptance  of  religion  as  a  solace  for  death  and  loss.  She  wrote,  "I  am  certain  that 
without  religion  there  is  no  permanent  happiness.  There  is  a  craving  which  nothing 
earthly  can  satisfy,  a  consciousness  of  the  vanity  of  our  pleasures  ...  It  is  indeed 
'the  one  thing  needful'  "  (15  May  1836). 

On  16  April  1836,  Prescott  called  on  her  friend  Lydia  Stow.  Lydia  was  dying, 
but  that  fact  was  withheld  from  her  by  family  and  friends,  a  circumstance  that 
disturbed  Prescott  deeply:  "She  is  as  yet  unconscious  of  her  situation.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  really  wrong.  She  ought  to  look  on  death  as  approaching  &  'prepare  to 
meet  her  God.'  If  she  dies  suddenly,  her  friends,  her  mother — I  should  think — 
could  never  forgive  themselves  for  neglecting  her  future  happiness  in  order  to 
spare  her  present  feelings."  In  Martha's  response  to  Lydia's  situation,  there  is  no 
hint  of  doubt  about  the  existence  of  life  beyond  death  or  about  the  importance  of 
religious  belief  in  an  individual's  acceptance  of  mortality. 

Prescott  vacillated  between  respect  for  tradition  and  a  sense  that  form  could 
not  satisfy  spiritual  need  unless  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  revelation  and 
emotional  engagement.  In  her  diary  entry  for  10  April  1836,  she  wrote:  "The 
Puritans  were  right,  it  seems  [to]  me,  in  their  strict  observances.  They  perhaps  had 
the  forms  without  the  spirit  oftentimes,  but  we  cannot  have  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
without  its  outward,  strict  observances."  But  on  15  May  1836,  she  commented  on 
the  ceremonial  emptiness  of  baptism,  "generally  . . .  altogether  an  outward 
ceremony."  Moreover,  in  reflecting  that  accepting  phrenology  meant  also  accepting 
the  death  of  the  soul  along  with  the  body,  she  remarked  on  the  necessity  of  revelation 
to  maintain  the  vitality  of  religion  (22  April  1836).  And  she  refused  to  elevate 
ministerial  authority  over  her  own  powers  of  evaluation  and  judgment.  In  response 
to  a  sermon  by  a  minister  from  Chelmsford,  she  thoughtfully  considered  and 
dismissed  his  assertion  of  an  integral  connection  between  the  intellect  and  moral 
powers  (8  May  1836). 

Not  surprisingly,  Prescott  found  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  Locke 
conducive  to  religious  skepticism:  "The  more  I  study  it  the  more  I  doubt  ...  It 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  infidelity,  but  if  I  believe  Locke's  opinions  how  can 
I  escape?"  (5  April  1836).    She  preferred  a  faith  based  more  on  emotion  and 
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inspiration  than  on  rationality  and  logic.  It  is  natural  to  wonder  whether  she  was 
influenced  in  this  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  presence  in  Concord  and  by  his 
occasionally  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Parish,  but  the  diary  offers  no  direct 
answer. 

In  discussing  with  Frances  Jane  Pochard  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
ornamentation  of  churches  promoted  religious  feeling,  Prescott  judged  that  "it  would 
rather  fill  us  with  admiration  of  man's  skill  than  love  for  God"  (5  May  1836), 
while  her  friend  thought  "it  would  lead  us  to  look  to  the  giver  of  that  skill."  Prescott's 
final  comment  on  the  subject  is  rich  with  transcendental  overtones.  She  wrote, 
"That  religion  seems  to  me  more  pure  which  needs  not  outward  beauty  to  excite  it. 
[It  seems]  that  the  woods,  the  fields,  are  God's  fittest  temples." 

The  diary  of  Martha  Prescott  is  interesting  for  the  subjects  its  writer  did  not 
tackle  as  well  as  for  those  she  did.  While  it  is  filled  with  people  and  ideas,  politics — 
an  interest  that  dominates  John  Shepard  Keyes's  accounts  of  Concord  during  his 
boyhood  and  early  manhood — have  no  place  in  it.  Prescott  was  far  more  inwardly 
directed  than  the  man  she  would  eventually  marry  and  must  also  have  realized  that 
political  life  was  exclusively  the  province  of  men. 

Later  Life  as  Mrs.  J.S.  Keyes 

Her  early  doubts  about  marriage  and  aversion  to  superficial  social  relations 
notwithstanding,  Martha  Lawrence  Prescott  ultimately  married,  raised  a  family, 
and  figured  prominently  in  Concord  community  life.  Her  youthful  aspirations  for 
an  independent  life  of  the  mind  were  largely  subordinated  to  the  duties  of  marriage 
and  motherhood.  In  this  she  was  not  alone  among  her  Concord  Academy 
acquaintances  of  the  1830s.  Caroline  Downes  Brooks  Hoar  provides 
another  striking  example  of  an  intelligent  and  capable  girl  who  married  an  intensely 
political,  highly  visible  man  and  whose  subsequent  life  can  be  explored 
meaningfully  only  within  the  context  of  marriage,  her  husband's  career,  and 
community  (Hudson,  "Mrs.  Woodward  Hudson's  Memoir").  The  education  that 
these  women  enjoyed  at  the  Concord  Academy  did  not,  in  fact,  substantially  increase 
their  lifestyle  choices.  The  real  broadening  of  horizons  for  girls  like  Martha  Prescott 
and  Caroline  Brooks  came  only  later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  twentieth. 

After  her  father's  death  in  1842,  Martha  Prescott  continued  to  live  with  her 
stepmother,  sister,  and  brother  in  the  family  home  on  Monument  Street.  In 
November  of  1842,  nine  months  after  Timothy  Prescott  died,  she  became  engaged 
to  John  Shepard  Keyes,  who  was  then  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School  (J.S.  Keyes, 
Autobiography,  91-92).  Keyes  wrote  of  their  engagement,  "I  recall  my  twenty 
first  birthday  Sept.  19  1842,  when  I  felt  myself  a  man — and  had  a  long  walk  with 
my  friend  [Martha]  and  I  received  a  present  from  her  that  was  long  remembered. 
During  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  I  became  engaged  to  her,  and  was  as  happy  and 
as  much  in  love,  as  ever  a  fellow  was"  (92).  He  remembered  that  his  father  was 
"delighted  with  the  engagement,  and  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  showing  every 
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kindness  and  attention  to  Martha,  perhaps  from  the  whim  of  his  old  friendship  for 
the  family  so  long  interrupted."  Prescott's  friends,  however,  "were  not  to[o]  well 
pleased."  They  likely  saw  the  union  of  thoughtful,  introspective  Martha  and  her 
exuberantly  sociable,  aggressively  political,  arrogant,  and  sarcastic  fiance  as  a 
mismatch. 

When  Timothy  Prescott's  estate  was  settled  in  August  of  1 844,  Martha  Prescott 
became  a  woman  of  some  independent  means.  Maria  Prescott  received  $2,289 
after  debts  and  expenses  were  paid,  and  Martha,  Abba,  and  George  each  received 
$1,526.  As  guardian  of  Abba  and  George,  Maria  signed  the  probate  papers  on  their 
behalf,  while  Martha  signed  for  herself  (Middlesex  County  Probate  Court). 

In  March  of  1844,  John  Shepard  Keyes  was  sworn  in  as  a  lawyer  (J.S.  Keyes, 
Autobiography,  96).  Throughout  that  spring  and  summer,  he  and  Martha  prepared 
for  housekeeping,  buying  furniture  and  making  home  improvements  to  their  future 
quarters  in  the  Keyes  family  home  (98).6  Although  John  Keyes  died  suddenly  on 
29  August  {Concord  .  .  .  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  410),  the  young  couple 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  their  planned  wedding.  They  were  married  on  19 
September  1844  {Concord  ...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  405),  the  groom's 
twenty-third  birthday. 

John  Shepard  and  Martha  Prescott  Keyes  had  six  children,  four  of  whom 
lived  to  adulthood:  John  (born  13  October  1845;  died  3 1  July  1846);  Annie  Shepard 
(born  4  May  1847;  married  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  19  September  1874);  Florence 
(born  26  January  1850;  married  Charles  Hosmer  Walcott  22  September  1875); 
Mary  Ellen  (born  8  July  1853;  died  9  August  1854);  Alicia  Mulliken  (born  13  June 
1855);  and  Prescott  (born  26  March  1858)  (A.  Keyes  156-57). 

While  Martha  Keyes  devoted  herself  to  family  and  home,  her  husband  sought 
and  won  influential  town,  county,  state,  and  federal  positions.  He  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County  in  1853.  A  Whig/Republican,  in  1860  he  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  convention  at  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  made  a  United  States  Marshal.  A 
bodyguard  at  Lincoln's  inauguration,  he  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  As  United  States  Marshal  in  Boston  during  the  Civil  War,  he  dealt  with 
prize  ships,  contraband  goods,  and  the  custody  of  certain  prisoners.  He  was  a 
Massachusetts  state  senator,  became  a  district  court  judge  for  Eastern  Middlesex 
in  1874,  and  held  numerous  Concord  town  offices.  He  served  on  the  committees 
of  arrangements  for  the  1 850  and  1 875  anniversary  commemorations  of  the  Concord 
Fight,  the  1885  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  town's 
incorporation,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Gunboat  Concord,  formed  to  arrange  the 
gift  of  a  model  of  Daniel  Chester  French's  Minuteman  for  the  U.S.S.  Concord.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Social  Circle  from  1 846,  president  of  the  Concord  Antiquarian 
Society,  director  of  the  Concord  Bank,  and  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Middlesex  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  (A.  Emerson;  "Judge  Keyes'  Life"). 

During  part  of  Keyes's  tenure  as  U.S.  Marshal  during  the  Civil  War,  his  family 
took  up  residence  on  Chester  Square  in  Boston  (A.  Emerson  88).    In  1863,  he 
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bought  the  historic  Elisha  Jones  house  on  Monument  Street  in  Concord  for  his 
wife.  The  Jones  place  (now  242  Monument)  stood  next  to  the  house  where  Martha 
Keyes  had  lived  as  a  girl.  Keyes  extensively  renovated  the  old  farmhouse,  known 
as  the  "Bullet  Hole  House"  because  a  British  regular  had  reportedly  fired  at  colonial 
resident  Elisha  Jones  on  19  April  1775,  missing  Jones  but  hitting  the  house  (J.S. 
Keyes,  Story  of  an  Old  House;  Wheeler  House  File  Mo8).  It  served  as  his  and 
Martha's  home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  as  their  daughter  Alicia's  after  their 
deaths. 

John  Shepard  Keyes's  public  life  required  his  wife's  frequent  service  as  hostess, 
a  responsibility  that  she  fulfilled  competently.  Bessie  Keyes  Hudson  (daughter  of 
J.S.  Keyes's  brother  George)  wrote  of  her  aunt:  "Mrs.  Keyes,  beside  her  steady 
family  cares,  had  always  to  be  ready  for  emergencies  in  entertaining  her  husband's 
friends  and  political  associates.  The  house  was  convenient  and  central  as  a  meeting 
place  for  friends  and  neighbours  and  affairs  of  the  town  were  always  discussed  and 
sometimes  settled  in  Mrs.  Keyes'  big  parlor"  (Biographical  sketch  of  Alicia  Keyes, 
1).  On  public  occasions,  John  and  Martha  Keyes  entertained  distinguished  visitors 
in  their  home.  During  the  state  encampment  of  Massachusetts  militia  in  1 859, 
Governor  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  and  his  wife  stayed  with  them  (A.  Emerson  84).  On 
19  April  1 875,  the  house  was  open  to  the  "Governors,  Lieutenant  Governors,  Judges, 
Marshals,  etc."  who  came  to  Concord  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  Concord 
Fight  (A.  Emerson  90).  The  Keyeses  also  offered  hospitality  to  their  townsmen. 
In  July  of  1872,  following  the  devastating  fire  that  almost  destroyed  their  home, 
Ralph  Waldo  and  Lidian  Emerson — whose  son  Edward  would  marry  the  Keyes's 
daughter  Annie  two  years  later — were  taken  in  until  they  could  be  settled  into  the 
Old  Manse  (A.  Emerson  90). 

Martha  Keyes  belonged  to  several  Concord  organizations  devoted  to  improving 
life  in  the  town  and  beyond.  The  records  of  the  Concord  Female  Charitable 
Society — founded  in  1814  to  aid  the  local  needy  and  promote  their  moral  and 
religious  well-being — document  her  membership  from  1847  (Series  IV).  Moreover, 
she  and  her  daughters  were  members  of  the  Concord  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  which 
provided  bandages  and  articles  of  food,  personal  comfort,  and  entertainment  for 
Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War  (Concord  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  records,  Folder 
1,  record  book,  1861-1865). 

Although  Martha  Prescott  Keyes  had  grown  up  in  a  household  committed  to 
antislavery,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  involved  in  the  cause  after  her  marriage. 
Her  name  is  absent  from  membership  listings  for  the  Concord  Ladies'  Antislavery 
Society  and  the  Middlesex  County  Antislavery  Society.  Moreover,  although  Maria 
and  Abba  Prescott  both  signed  the  1 849  petition  on  behalf  of  Washington  Goode  (a 
Boston  black  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death),  Martha  Keyes  did  not. 
Her  seeming  disconnection  from  antislavery  and  issues  of  racial  justice  may  reflect 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  her  husband,  whose  manuscript  writings  contain  harsh 
statements  about  ardent  abolitionists  and  condescending  remarks  about  blacks.  In 
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addition,  John  Shepard  Keyes's  later  antagonism  to  women's  rights  (A.  Emerson 
91)  may  also  have  influenced  his  wife. 

While  Martha  Keyes  had  earlier  defied  the  dictates  of  fashion  in  throwing  off 
corsets,  the  combined  effects  of  repeated  pregnancy  and  aging  caused  her  to  put 
them  back  on  in  middle  age.  In  later  years,  she  returned  to  her  diary  of  schoolgirl 
days  and  added  in  pencil  above  the  entry  for  20  April  1836,  "Left  off  corsets  & 
never  had  on  a  pair  again  till  1865  when  Prescott  was  8  years  old  &  I  began  to 
grow  stout." 

Despite  their  temperamental  differences,  John  and  Martha  Keyes  appear  to 
have  been  content  as  a  couple  and  to  have  enjoyed  marriage  and  family  life  together. 
Amelia  Forbes  Emerson  wrote  of  Martha  Keyes  in  her  Social  Circle  biography  of 
J.S.  Keyes,  "She  was  a  woman  of  great  capability,  serenity,  and  strength  of  character, 
and  for  all  the  fifty  years  of  their  married  life  she  [was]  his  constant  companion, 
support  and  stay.  Her  death  ...  made  life  very  empty"  (91).  References  to  Mrs. 
Keyes  throughout  her  husband's  diary  make  clear  how  important  her  sympathetic 
companionship  was  to  him.  She  not  only  served  in  a  semi-official  capacity  as  his 
political  hostess  but  was  also  essential  to  his  pleasure  in  the  more  informal  social 
life  of  Concord:  "...  he  and  his  wife  drove  almost  every  afternoon,  and  dropped  in 
upon  friends  and  relatives;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  family  and  friends  did 
not  drop  in  upon  him"  (A.  Emerson  89).  The  Keyeses  traveled  together,  too.  They 
visited  the  Forbes  enclave  at  Naushon  following  Annie's  marriage  to  Edward 
Emerson  in  1874  (J.S.  Keyes,  Diary,  Vol.  9,  1-2).  They  also  took  a  five-month  trip 
to  California  in  1892,  and  in  1894  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  see  Annie,  Edward,  and 
their  family  (A.  Emerson  91). 

After  raising  her  own  children,  Martha  Prescott  Keyes  experienced  a  second 
motherhood  in  caring  for  her  grandson  Philip  Walcott  following  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Florence  Keyes  Walcott,  on  23  December  1877  (Hudson,  Biographical 
sketch  of  Alicia  Keyes,  3;  Concord  death  card).  Martha  Keyes  first  took  in 
Florence's  older  son  Roger,  who  had  been  born  in  1 876,  while  Annie  Keyes  Emerson 
cared  for  baby  Philip,  born  in  December  of  1877,  less  than  two  weeks  before  his 
mother's  death  (Concord  birth  cards).  On  Roger's  death  from  scarlet  fever  in  1879 
(Concord  death  card),  Martha  took  Philip  into  her  Monument  Street  household. 

The  final  year  of  Martha  Keyes's  life  was  marred  by  some  type  of  illness  or 
dementia — "a  breakdown  from  which  she  never  fully  recovered"  (A.  Emerson 
91) — that  manifested  itself  dramatically  on  the  trip  to  England  in  1894.  John 
Shepard  Keyes's  concern  for  his  wife  is  apparent  in  diary  entries  in  which  he  reported 
improvements  and  setbacks  in  her  condition  as  she  became  what  Amelia  Emerson 
described  as  an  "increasing  invalid"  (91).  There  is  obvious  relief  in  his  simple 
entry  on  2  December  1895:  "The  end  came,  at  7:30  A.M."  The  following  day,  he 
wrote  that  the  family  "drove  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow  lot  and  laid  Martha  to  rest  in  the 
bright  wintry  afternoon." 

Like  many  widowers  who  have  enjoyed  married  life,  Keyes  remarried.  On 
23  November  1 898,  three  years  after  Martha's  death,  he  wed  Mary  Hendee  Lambert 
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Grant,  who  was  thirty  years  his  junior  (Concord  marriage  card).  He  died  in  1910, 
the  second  Mrs.  Keyes  in  1911  (Concord  death  cards). 

As  faithfully  as  Martha  Prescott  Keyes  carried  out  the  duties  of  marriage  and 
motherhood,  there  is  evidence  that  her  early  belief  in  the  importance  of  a  woman's 
inner  life  and  in  the  possibility  of  a  female  identity  independent  of  marriage  did 
not  die.  The  story  of  her  daughter  Alicia  presents  in  more  developed  form  the 
budding  feminism  expressed  by  Martha  Prescott  in  her  diary.  Never  married,  Alicia 
Keyes  (1855-1924) — an  artist,  art  teacher,  and  lecturer — was  a  spiritual,  aesthetic, 
unconventional  woman. 

Because  she  was  high-strung  even  as  a  child,  Alicia's  parents  felt  it  best  for 
her  to  remain  in  Concord  during  their  residence  in  Boston  in  the  1860s.  She  lived 
with  the  Emerson  family,  under  the  particular  care  of  Ellen.  Bessie  Keyes  Hudson 
observed  of  the  influence  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  on  young  Alicia:  "Mr.  Emerson 
took  his  children  and  the  little  visitor  on  long  Sunday  afternoon  walks.  The  radiance 
of  his  presence  and  wise  words  became  for  Alicia  the  foundation  of  her  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life"  (Biographical  sketch  of  Alicia  Keyes,  2).  Life  in  the  Emerson 
household  thus  powerfully  reinforced  the  lessons  she  learned  from  her  mother 
about  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  spirit. 

After  attending  school  in  Belmont,  Alicia  Keyes  studied  German  with  Mary 
C.  Wheeler  and  developed  her  skills  as  an  artist  under  May  Alcott's  direction.  In 
1884,  she  traveled  to  Europe  with  her  companion  Alice  Curtis  to  broaden  her 
understanding  of  art.  From  1899  to  1902,  she  was  an  instructor  in  art  at  Wellesley 
College,  later  a  lecturer  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  Her  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  included  John  Singer  Sargent  and  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
(Alicia  Keyes  papers).  She  had  a  warm  relationship  with  her  brother-in-law  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  sympathized  with  her  creative  inclinations  (Hudson, 
Biographical  sketch  of  Alicia  Keyes,  2). 

Bessie  Hudson  wrote  that  Alicia  Keyes  was  one  of  a  group  of  young 
women  who  met  with  Ellen  Emerson  weekly  to  sew  or  knit  while  "one  of  their 
number  read  aloud.  They  read  the  English  novels  of  that  day  which  made  modesty 
and  self-sacrifice  the  most  important  feminine  attributes  . . .  Alicia's  sense  of  humor 
sometimes  led  her  to  trouble  the  placid  flow  of  Victorian  romance  and  morality  by 
questioning  the  application  of  these  sentiments  to  modern  life"  (Biographical  sketch 
of  Alicia  Keyes,  2-3).  In  her  skepticism  about  conventional  gender  roles  and 
relations,  her  rejection  of  a  narrow  definition  of  womanhood,  and  her  pursuit  of  a 
creative  life,  Alicia  Keyes  carried  forward  young  Martha  Prescott's  quest  in  the 
1830s  for  treasure  in  her  own  mind. 
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THE  DIARY 

Editor's  note:  Martha  Prescott's  words  were  transcribed  faithfully  but  in  as  readable 
a  form  as  possible.  By  and  large,  Martha  s  spelling,  capitalization,  and  syntax 
were  preserved.  Some  editorial  liberties  were  taken  with  her  punctuation  to  enhance 
sense  and  flow.  While  old-fashioned  and  idiosyncratic  spellings  were  retained, 
obviously  accidental  omissions  of  letters  from  words  were  corrected  without  the 
use  of  brackets.  When  Martha  s  syntax  became  chaotic,  additional  words  necessary 
for  understanding  were  supplied  in  brackets.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  one  mark  of 
punctuation  was  sometimes  substituted  for  another  used  in  the  manuscript  (for 
example,  a  period  for  the  dash  with  which  Martha  often  marked  the  end  of  a 
sentence).  Run-on  sentences  were  divided  into  more  than  one  sentence  when 
appropriate,  or  made  intelligible  with  the  addition  of  semi -colons.  Commas  were 
added  where  they  improved  readability,  deleted  where  they  impeded  it.  Punctuation 
was  supplied,  deleted,  and  substituted  without  the  use  of  brackets  or  ellipses. 
Endnotes  were  provided  only  to  identify  people  and  events  not  mentioned  in  the 
introduction. 

[Title  from  inside  of  front  of  paper  cover  (titles  on  outside  of  front  cover  and  on 
cloth  label  vary)]:  Martha  L.  Prescott  /  Concord  April  1834  /  Massachusetts 

[Latin  prose  composition  exercises  (here  omitted)  occupy  the  first  page  of  the  diary 
volume.] 

On  Wednesday  Dec.  10th  1834  the  following  question  was  discussed  at  Concord 
Lyceum,  vis  [viz.]:  "Ought  there  to  be  a  law,  compelling  Parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school?"  Mr.  H.B.  Dennis  &  Dr.  Jarvis  in  affirmative.7  They  contended 
that  our  free  institutions  would  be  best  supported  by  enlightened  men,  that  education 
next  to  virtue  was  most  important  to  man's  happiness,  usefulness,  and  respectability, 
and  its  blessings  ought  to  be  secured  to  the  rising  generation.  That  if  the  Law 
provided  schools  and  [provided]  that  all  should  have  books,  and  parents  were  so 
heedless  of  their  children's  interest  as  not  to  send  them  to  school,  the  law  ought 
also  to  provide  that  children  should  go,  &  compel  Parents  to  send  them.  Mr.  Hoar 
on  the  negative  conceded  that  education  was  necessary,  but  [stated]  that  cases 
were  rare  where  parents  did  not  send  their  children  to  school,  that  the  love  they  felt 
for  them  induced  them  to  do  all  they  could  for  their  improvement,  and  [that]  to 
have  a  law  to  compel  them  to  was  to  bring  in  the  principle  of  slavish  fear,  which  is 
of  doubtful  good,  in  any  case,  to  the  mind  (though  it  is  the  only  resort  by  which  the 
order  of  society  can  be  preserved)  [and]  would  in  this  tend  to  produce  a  reaction  by 
which  that  noble  feeling,  parental  affection,  which  ought  alone  to  influence,  would 
perhaps  be  stifled.  Were  such  a  law  necessary  and  expedient,  it  could  not  be  framed 
so  as  to  meet  every  case.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  age  because  of  the 
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different  constitutions,  &c,  of  children.  Mr.  Keyes  maintained  that  though  no 
such  law  was  needed  now  and  perhaps  never  would  be,  yet  should  it  so  happen,  a 
law  could  be  framed.  Dr.  Jarvis  then  said  such  a  law  was  needed  now,  that  in  this 
town  were  four  families  whose  children  did  not  go  to  school,  and  many  others  who 
went  only  a  very  short  time.  That  though  the  School  Committee  in  their  report 
said  no  person  in  Concord,  to  their  knowledge,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  & 
eighteen  was  unable  to  read  and  write,  yet  many  of  these  read  miserably  and  wrote 
scarcely  legibly.  Mr.  Brooks  (being  president  for  the  evening)  thought  it  was  evident 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  law  which  provided  that  money  should  be  raised  for 
schools,  teachers  procured,  that  there  should  be  schools  a  certain  portion  of  time 
every  year  in  every  town,  yet  did  not  provide  that  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
existence  of  schools,  vis  [viz.]  scholars.  There  were  many  strong  arguments  which 
showed  how  efficacious  a  law  compelling  those  parents  who  would  not  otherwise 
[consent]  to  send  [their  children]  to  school  [would  be].  Yet  the  impossibility  of 
framing  such  a  law  led  him  to  decide  in  the  Negative. 

December  17th  1834.  Mr.  B.B.  Thacher  of  Boston8  lectured  this  evening  on 
Education,  but  more  particularly  that  branch  of  it  called  Self  education.  He 
considered  education  as  consisting  not  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone,  but 
in  teaching  man  how  to  bring  into  exercise  any  of  his  powers,  whether  physical  or 
mental.  And  according  to  this  view,  every  existing  institution  may  be  called  an 
institution  of  education.  Every  person  has  the  means  of  being  educated,  and  not 
only  do  the  public  provide  means  but  such  a  multitude  of  them  that  one  is  almost 
compelled  to  receive  instruction,  whether  he  will  or  no.  The  dumb  and  blind  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  even  those  who  have  so  far 
transgressed  the  order  of  society  as  to  forfeit  their  liberty  in  our  State  Prisons  and 
Houses  of  Correction  have  a  system  of  discipline  &  education  suited  to  their 
circumstances.  This  may  be  called  the  "education  of  reformation,"  by  which  they 
are  fitted  again  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  society.  Dancing  schools  and  schools  for 
gymnastic  exercises  may  be  considered  as  institutions  of  education  inasmuch  as 
they  tend  to  the  development  of  the  physical  powers  of  man.  All  seem  deeply 
interested  in  education.  This  is  an  age  of  strong  mental  excitement  and  [of]  much 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  excitement.  The  minds  of  children  are  unduly 
excited  by  emulation,  by  the  rewards  of  their  teachers,  and  by  the  approbation  of 
their  parents  and  friends.  And  is  there  no  danger  that  some  of  New  England's 
brightest  geniuses  may  be  blasted  being  brought  to  a  premature  manhood?  Beside 
the  study  and  confinement  of  the  school  room,  the  hours  which  should  be  devoted 
to  exercise  &  recreation  are  occupied  with  extra  lessons  and  literary  toys  of  every 
description.  This  is  far  worse  for  girls  than  boys,  for  boys  will  have  exercise  while 
girls  must  attend  to  musick,  drawing,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  which  boys 
luckily  escape.  The  effects  of  this  over  excitement  are  more  obvious  in  those  who 
have  a  talent,  a  capacity,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  a  genius  for  a  particular 
pursuit.    When  any  particular  talent  is  discovered,  all  the  faculties  are  directed 
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towards  its  cultivation,  while  not  unfrequently  all  the  other  powers  are  suffered  to 
lie  dormant.  This  unnatural  excitement  is  often  followed  by  a  reaction,  &  we  see 
those  whose  childhood  [sentence  left  incomplete]. 

[Page  left  blank.] 

Oct.  21st  1835.  Mr.  Hopkinson  of  Lowell9  lectured  on  common-school  Education. 
His  lecture  contained  much  good  sense,  &  he  particularly  insisted  that  all  educated 
should  not  be  professional  men. 

March  28th  1836.  6  [6:00  p.m.]  According  to  Whately,  a  man  should  never  say 
any  thing,  or  appear  to,  if  he  has  nothing  to  say.  This  is  the  safest  way  of  avoiding 
the  ridiculous.  Been  to  school  as  usual,  but  because  of  a  headache  have 
accomplished  little  or  nothing  this  afternoon,  either  in  study  or  any  thing  else. 

March  29th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Amelia  &  Father  went  this  morning  to  Boston,  & 
this  has  been  one  of  the  longest  days  of  my  life.  Have  not  been  to  school  &  have 
studied  none. 

[March]  30.  6  [6:00  p.m.]  Father  returned  from  Boston  &  Mother  from  Roxbury, 
where  she  has  been  for  nearly  three  weeks,  so  this  night  ends  my  housekeeping,  & 
I  am  thankful.  Who  can  be  contented  to  be  a  mere  housekeeper?  A  manager?  Of 
all  the  things  in  the  world,  may  I  be  delivered  from  that.  A  Life  of  single  blessedness, 
if  I  may  only  have  time  to  read,  &  study,  &  can  escape  cooking  &  all  other  "about 
house"  horrors,  is  all  I  ask.  Have  studied  well  at  school  to-day,  &  have  not  done 
any  thing  to  day  really  wrong,  though  probably  there  have  been  many  "sins  of 
omission."  I  must  not  be  so  sensitive.  My  heart  jumps  at  the  merest  trifles.  I  will 
try.  Amelia  now  is  gone  &  I  must  govern  my  feelings  since  I  have  no  one  to  tell 
them  to. 

[March]  31st.  6  [6:00  p.m.]  Had  a  little  conversation  with  [name  crossed  through] 
about  past  affairs.  She  seems  very  decided  in  her  good  opinion  of  [initial  crossed 
through].  At  any  rate,  that  is  a  strange  friendship.  They  are  not  fitted  to  sympathise 
with  each  other,  &  I  think  had  it  not  been  for  [initial  crossed  throughYs  little  troubles 
and  [initial  crossed  through]' s  interest  in  them  at  the  time  it  never  would  have 
been.  An  accidental  attachment  &  rather  considered  so  by  [initial  crossed  through] 
than  really  so.  If  people  talk  about  their  friends  at  all,  you  can  easily  see  how  they 
stand  together — whether  it  is  a  school  girl's  friendship,  a  mere  name,  the  telling  a 
few  little  secrets,  the  wondering,  guessing,  laughing,  ridiculing,  &  perhaps  crying 
together,  or  a  real,  true  sentiment,  which  unites  their  hearts,  and  makes  them  indeed 
one,  which  shall  last  when  the  duties,  trials,  and  solid  happiness  of  mature  years 
shall  have  taken  the  place  of  childish  trifling. 
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April  1st.  5 1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Mr.  Shackford  gave  this  afternoon  [off]  by  the  requests 
and  importunities  of  the  boys.  I  think  — 's  character  changes  rapidly,  herself 
unconscious  of  it.  In  the  place  of  her  former  humility,  low  opinion  of  self,  she  now 
begins  to  think  of  herself  more  highly  than  she  ought  to  think,  &  the  weak  points 
begin  to  be  prominent.  Are  we  more  happy  for  seeing  failings  in  others?  I  think 
not,  but  perhaps  it  is  best,  for  if  some  people  were  as  perfect  as  they  sometimes 
seem  to  me,  I  should,  forgetting  the  higher  interests  of  another  world,  live  for 
them,  &  love  only  them.  But  daily  I  see  more  how  little  is  gold  that  glistens.  The 
lesson  needs  often  repeating,  to  make  the  impression  permanent,  &  make  us  really 
feel  that  nothing  here  can  satisfy  us.  There  is  one  girl  unchanging,  firm  as  a  rock, 
the  opinions  of  others  influencing  her  not.  Her  affections  are  a  deep,  inexhaustible 
fountain.  To  those  she  loves,  she  is  like  a  lamp  under  a  bushel.  None  unless  under 
it  can  see  all  its  brightness.  I  will  not  love  her  less  because  so  few  know  &  appreciate 
her,  but  be  thankful  that  I  have  one  friend  in  the  true  unhackneyed  sense  of  the 
word. 

April  2nd.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Went  to  Mrs.  Garrison's.10  A  delightful  day,  but  bad 
walking.  Mrs.  G.  is  really  quite  agreeable.  Her  colour  is  all  that  draws  the  line 
between  her  &  many  of  our  aristocratic  dames,  for  in  sound  sense  she  far  surpasses 
many  of  them.  Mother  called  at  Mrs.  Rice's.11 

April  3rd.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Mr.  Goodwin  preached  this  forenoon.  Text:  "Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens."  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  christian  religion  no  man 
may  live  for  himself  alone.  Men  are  endowed  with  reason,  with  the  same  powers 
of  mind  &  body,  so  that  they  are  fitted  to  sympathise  with  other  [others].  The  duty 
&  obligation  which  man  is  under  to  his  fellow  man  he  cannot  escape  from.  He  is 
dependent  on  others,  &  he  has  duties  to  perform  towards  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  all  men  are  born  equal.  They  are  [equal]  in  having  reason,  affections,  appetites, 
&  the  same  natural  rights,  but  in  advantages  in  property,  in  the  degree  of  their 
intellectual  capacities,  &  in  all  those  things  which  result  from  their  peculiar 
circumstances  the[y]  are  very  different,  &  it  is  best  that  they  should  be  so,  since 
every  part  of  society  is  provided  for,  while  were  all  men  equal  there  would  be  no 
energy,  no  activity.  By  this  inequality  of  talents,  the  mutual  dependance  [sic]  is 
increased.  We  can  assist  others  by  our  sympathy,  by  our  charities,  &  we  may  do 
much,  &  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  gospel  to  those  of  our  own  &  other  countries 
destitute  of  that  &  of  religious  institutions.  "Freely  we  have  received;  let  us  freely 
give."  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Briggs — Agent  of  the  American  Unitarian  Society12 — 
preached.  Text:  Hebrews  13.16.  Mr.  B.  is  evidently  a  good  man.  He  carries  the 
stamp  of  virtue,  the  impress  of  God's  own  spirit  in  his  countenance.  He  seems  also 
deeply  engaged  in  his  vocation  &  is  calculated  to  do  much  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
Unitarians,  I  hope,  will  be  awakened,  become  more  active  in  promoting  the  good 
cause.  "For  every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  Had  they  been  more  fruitful  in  good 
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works,  more  engaged  in  advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  would  they  among 
any  class  of  people  have  acquired  the  name  &  reputation  of  Infidels? 

April  4th.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  This  day  I  am  eighteen.  Eighteen  years  I  have  been  an 
inhabitant  here,  &  during  that  long  time  what  have  I  done?  Would  not  the  world 
have  been  as  well  without  me?  To  those  who  are  (or  from  their  near  connection 
with  me  ought  to  be)  friends,  I  am  nothing.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we  become 
attached  to  whatever  is  familiar  to  us.  If  any  love  me,  it  is  not  as  they  would  a 
piece  of  furniture.  Were  it  taken  away  for  a  little  while,  it  would  be  missed,  but 
cause  neither  lasting  sorrow  or  regret.  Who  loves  me  for  myself  alone?  It  makes 
my  heart  ache  to  think  of  this.  But  when  I  think  &  can  for  a  moment  even  believe 
that  "Spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth  unseen,  Both  when  we  wake  &  when  we 
sleep,"  I  feel  that  there  is  one  angel  spirit  who  watches  over  me  with  all  a  mother's 
tenderness  &  love.  My  prayer  to  God  is  that  I  may  be  turned  from  selfishness, 
frivolity,  ambition,  from  every  evil  passion,  &  then  though  I  have  the  love  of  none 
here  I  can  look  forward  with  hope.  There  is  one,  yes  one — my  other,  better  self — 
who  does  love  me  for  myself.  That  I  will  not,  must  not  doubt. 
Went  to  sewing  society  at  Miss  Moore's.13 

April  5th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Took  tea  at  Dr.  Ripley's— Mrs.  Rice  &  Dennis,  Mrs. 
Hey  wood,14  Mr.  G.,  Mother  &  I.  Had  a  very  good  time  as  a  listener,  but  contributed 
nothing  to  the  entertainment  of  any  one.  No  one  talked  with  me,  so  I  talked  to  no 
one,  yet  having  work  I  felt  some  negative  sort  of  pleasure  in  hearing  the  agreeable 
conversation  &  stories  of  Dr.  R.  and  the  others.  Studied  Locke's  chapter  on  eternity 
&  infinity  to  day.  I  don't  like  all  his  doctrines  &  so  use  his  own  words  "/  guess  we 
confuse  ourselves"  by  these  lengthy  &  subtile  speculations  on  what  no  one  can 
quite  comprehend  &  which  it  makes  the  brain  ache  to  think  of.  Locke's  doctrines 
evidently  lead  to  infidelity  &  indeed  were  the  foundation  of  the  Voltaire  system  in 
France.  The  more  I  study  it  the  more  I  doubt.  Hope  I  shall  find  something  before 
long  which  will  free  me  from  my  skepticism,  else  I  must  not  think  at  all.  It  makes 
me  shudder  to  think  of  infidelity,  but  if  I  believe  Locke's  opinions  how  can  I  escape? 
I  will  not  believe  if  I  can  resist — or  find  arguments  in  my  own  mind  to  refute  them. 
H.  Rogers15  came  here  to  night  to  stay  a  few  days. 

April  6th.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  3  years  today  since  we  came  to  Concord.  Have 
during  that  time  been  very  happy  most  of  the  time  (nearly  all),  my  unhappiness 
having  proceeded  from  nervousness  &  irritability  of  temper. 

Locke's  Argument  to  prove  a  vacuum  by  annihilation  seems  to  me  rather  to 
prove  a  plenum,  for  he  says  no  one  doubts  but  God  has  the  power  to  place  all 
bodies  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  that  then  he  has  the  power  [of]  annihilating  any  one 
body  so  that  where  [it]  was  will  be  pure  space — a  vacuum.  The  necessity  of 
annihilating  some  body  in  order  to  produce  a  vacuum  seems  to  show  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things  there  is  none.  His  argument  too  is  fallacious,  for  in  that  way 
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we  could  prove  any  thing — for  instance,  a  plenum.  As  Locke  does  in  the  other 
instance,  we  will  suppose  God  has  the  power  of  putting  all  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest. 
Then  he  has  the  power  of  creating  some  other  body  which  shall  be  so  added  that  all 
space  will  be  filled,  which  would  make  a  plenum,  &  who  denies  there  is  a  plenum 
denies  to  God  the  power  of  creation,  for  he  says  who  denies  a  vacuum  denies  that 
God  has  the  power  of  annihilation. 

He  endeavors  to  prove  a  vacuum  by  motion,  for  he  says  in  order  to  [for] 
motion  there  must  be  a  pure  space  for  the  body  to  move  into.  This  would  in  fact  be 
the  case  if  bodies  moved  spontaneously,  but  all  motion  which  we  know  of  is  caused 
by  some  physical  or  mechanical  impulse.  By  this  impulse,  one  body  is  made  to 
displace  another,  as  the  air,  which  flows  back  to  take  the  place  of  it,  so  that  there  is 
no  need  for  supposing  a  vacuum.  If  there  is  vacuum  who  can  determine  how  large 
it  may  be?  If  there  was  vacuum  there  would  be  a  continual  motion  of  all  bodies, 
because  supposing  a  vacuum  a  foot  square  on  one  side  of  a  body,  the  air  on  the 
opposite  side  having  nothing  to  resist  it  would  urge  it  into  this  vacuum  while  the 
space  it  occupied  before  will  become  "space  without  body."  The  next  body  will  in 
like  manner  tend  to  this  vacuum,  so  there  will  be  a  continual  rushing  of  bodies  into 
this  ever-changing  vacuum  (unless  we  suppose  it  enclosed  in  "adamantine  walls"), 
so  there  would  be  continual  perpetual  motion. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Thacher  lectured  to  night  on  Self-Education,  very  excellent  but 
being  tired  didn't  stay  to  write  it.  F.  thinks  I  dictate.  I'll  try  not  to  trouble — any 
more. 

April  7th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Fast.  Mr.  Goodwin  preached  an  appropriate  sermon 
A.M.,  Dr.  Ripley  in  the  afternoon.  —  did  not  treat  F.  quite  civilly  to-day.  She 
seems  much  influenced  by  others,  whom  she  respects  in  spite  of  her  independence. 
She  has  certainly  had  no  opportunity  of  changing  her  opinion  of  him  unless  by  the 
influence  of  others.  Called  at  Mrs.  Rice's.  Mary16  has  improved  much  &  I  guess 
she  is  an  interesting,  certainly  a  smart  girl. 

April  8th.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  [No  entry  follows.] 

April  9th-  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  Amelia  returned  from  Boston.  Had  a  letter  from 
[name  crossed  through].  She  is  beautiful,  good,  &  excellent.  I  think  her  absence 
is  of  less  consequence  to  —  than  I  should  suppose  it  would  be.  They  are  not 
friends  from  sympathy  or  similarity  but  because  circumstances  have  thrown  them 
together. 

April  10th.  6  [6:00  p.m.]  Mr.  Goodwin  preached  this  forenoon.  I  staid  at  home 
because  of  rain  RM.  I  don't  feel  satisfied  with  Sundays  here.  The  Puritans  were 
right,  it  seems  [to]  me,  in  their  strict  observances.  They  perhaps  had  the  forms 
without  the  spirit  oftentimes,  but  we  cannot  have  the  spirit  of  Christianity  without 
its  outward,  strict  observances.  Mr.  G.  had  a  talk  on  orthodoxy  as  usual  Sundays 
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with  father.  It  is  funny  to  see  how  they  are  influenced  by  their  prejudices.  Those 
"talks"  seem  to  be  almost  useless,  but  if  one  listens  impartially  he  can  no  way  learn 
truth  better  than  by  hearing  both  sides  contended  for,  with  zeal.  I  feel  their  effects 
&  now  see  many  cases  where  I  have  erred  by  taking  opinions  on  trust. 

April  11th-  6  1/2  [6:30  p.m.]  Amelia  went  home  this  morning  &  "lam  all  alone?' 
Father  gone  with  commissioners.  I  begin  to  come  home  at  noon. 

April  12th.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  "Those  teach  rightly  who  forbid  you  to  do  any  thing, 
when  you  doubt  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  For  the  right  is  clear  of  itself,  but 
doubt  signifies  a  knowledge  of  wrong."  Called  at  Mrs.  Bridge's.17  B.  there.  Lent 
me  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man.  His  Physiology  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  ever 
read,  so  clear,  practical  &  instructive.  Health  &  energy  of  mind  &  body  depend  on 
exercise  entirely.  Girls  seem  to  have  no  out-door  exercise  except  straight  forward 
walking,  which  is  of  little  or  no  effect,  as  it  only  exercises  particular  muscles. 
When  I  see  any  one  like  B.B.,  I  have  a  lower  opinion  or  rather  a  distrust  of  people 
generally.  It  seems  as  if  one  might  so  often  be  deceived  by  imitators  &  think  them 
"somebodies"  when  in  fact  they  are  mere  apes.  Mr.  Brigham  called  on  Mr.  G.  He 
teaches  the  Academy.  I  should  think  he  was  intelligent  &  tolerably  agreeable  but 
wanting  in  energy.  I  like  Mr.  Shackford  better  every  day.  He  is  so  honest,  so  open. 
If  he  is  not  really  as  honest  as  he  seems  (&  I  have  heard  it  hinted  otherwise)  I  never 
shall  believe  in  appearances  again.  But  I  know  he  is. 

April  13th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  A  snow  storm.  Thoughts  &  feeling  all  frosen. 

April  14th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  To  day  F.  gave  me  an  account  of  his  adventures,  by 
which  I  was  much  interested.  He  has  certainly  had  much  to  struggle  against,  & 
though  probably  he  will  never  attain  so  good  an  education  as  he  otherwise  would, 
yet  his  character  has  gained  a  consistency  &  he  has  proved  by  actual  trial  his  strict 
integrity  &  moral  principle.  I  wish  people  knew  him  better.  They  would  see  more 
little  things  to  dislike  but  great  things  to  respect,  that  he  really  has  a  character  & 
mind.  Have  studied  better  than  usual  to-day.  If  I  had  my  mind  under  the  control  of 
will  &  could  at  pleasure  abstract  it  from  outward  things,  I  could  accomplish  double 
full.  Half  the  time  I  am  looking  on  my  book,  my  thoughts  are  with  Amelia  or  some 
where  else.  I  cannot  command  my  attention. 

April  15th.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  Snow  Storm. 

April  16th.  6  [6:00  p.m.]  [Name  crossed  through]  called.  She  is  pretty  &  intelligent. 
I  tried  once  to  like  her  too  well.  The  reason  why  it  did  not  last,  I  sought  a  friend 
where  I  should  only  have  looked  for  an  acquaintance.  Called  with  Mother  at  Mrs. 
Emerson's,  who  was  engaged.  I  felt  both  glad  &  sorry — sorry  because  I  really 
wanted  to  see  her  &  hear  her  converse  &  glad  because  I  dreaded  to  have  her  speak 
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to  me.  If  there  is  any  thing  which  makes  us  feel  our  littleness,  it  is  seeing  those  so 
far  superior.  The  very  fear  we  feel  shows  our  own  weakness.  Also  called  at  Mrs. 
Heywood's.  How  can  a  lady  who  converses  so  little  &  seems  so  little  fitted  for 
society  enjoy  it  so  much?  Likewise  at  Mrs.  Shattuck's  &  Mrs.  Stow's.18  Lydia 
cannot  live,  I  have  not  seen  her  before  since  she  was  perfectly  well.  What  a  change! 
I  could  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  really  the  same  [person]  that  I  had  known  so 
healthy  &  well-looking.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  her  character.  She  has 
more  than  usual  "tacr."  Nothing  needs  to  be  explained  to  her.  She  understands 
just  what  is  meant,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  now  she  must 
die,  just  as  she  is  beginning  to  enjoy  life  &  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  others.  She 
is  as  yet  unconscious  of  her  situation.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  really  wrong.  She 
ought  to  look  on  death  as  approaching  &  "prepare  to  meet  her  God."  If  she  dies 
suddenly,  her  friends,  her  mother — I  should  think — could  never  forgive  themselves 
for  neglecting  her  future  happiness  in  order  to  spare  hex  present  feelings.  C.  Emerson 
goes  to  Dr.  Jackson. 

April  17th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Mr.  Ripley  of  Waltham19  ["of  Waltham"  a  pencil 
addition].  In  the  afternoon  on  veneration — I  forget  the  text.  Very  good  sermon, 
but  he  has  a  monotonous  tone  which  puts  one  to  sleep.  Mr.  George  Moore  called. 
I  have  been  reading  "Combe's  Constitution  of  man."  It  has  led  me  to  think  more  of 
Phrenology.  It  does  seem  to  me  now  as  a  beautiful  &  reasonable  doctrine  that  the 
character  is  marked  by  the  configuration  of  the  brain.  To  those  moderately  gifted 
by  nature,  it  is  discouraging  that  they  are  wanting  in  those  organs  which  fit  a  man 
for  religious  duties,  or  intellectual  pleasures,  or  have  those  prominent  which  bring 
them  to  a  level  with  the  brutes.  I  before  have  always  thought  it  ridiculous  &  have 
delighted  in  believing  that  what  one  man  could  do  another  could,  if  he  but  tried 
enough,  but  it  cannot  be  so.  There  is  one  error  which  is  prevalent.  A  man  knows 
that  by  nature  he  is  of  an  inferior  order,  rests  satisfied  with  thinking  that  nature 
designed  him  for  nothing  higher,  while  he  should  improve  his  one  talent.  Any 
mind  can  advance  and  advance  forever  &  this  should  encourage  to  constant  exertion. 

April  18th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]   [No  entry  follows.} 

April  19th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Anniversary  of  Concord  Fight;  therefore  had  a 
holiday,  though  no  celebration.  Visited  E.  Woodward's  school.20  It  must  be  tedious, 
&  she  is  or  ought  to  be  with  her  talents  fitted  for  something  higher  than  a  district 
school.  She  spent  this  evening  here. 

April  20th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Mr.  Samuel  Felton21  lectured  on  comets.  Mrs.  Breck 
here  to-day.  Had  a  letter  from  Amelia.  I  ought  to  be  happy.  If  only  she  loves  me, 
for  how  few  have  such  a  friend.  I  hear  of  some  new  fault  daily,  &  though  not  told 
me  in  kindness  they  shall  prove  kindnesses.  I  have  resolved  one  thing,  that  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others  I  will  not  be  ambitious  but  will  be  content  to  be  loved  by 
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few.  Instead  of  feeling  unhappy  because  others  do  not  like  me,  it  shall  be  my  aim 
to  deserve  their  good  opinion.  Above  all,  I  hope  to  avoid  pedantry.  What  is  more 
disgusting?  Let  the  world  think  me  a  fool.  Can  that  change  me?  I  can  still  think 
my  own  thoughts,  enjoy  my  own  opinions,  &  make  myself  worthy  the  love  of 
those  few  who  know  &  understand  me.  I  have  cared  too  much  for  others.  Left  off 
corsets  to-day.  They  are  silly  things.  Though  I  never  was  laced  even  really  [even 
really  laced] .  [Added  in  pencil  at  top  margin  of  page] :  Left  off  corsets  &  never  had 
on  a  pair  again  till  1 865  when  Prescott  was  8  years  old  &  I  began  to  grow  stout. 

April  21st.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  Father  came  home.  Been  gone  most  of  the  time  for 
a  fortnight  to  Worcester,  with  Commssrs,  &c.  Went  with  Frances  Jane  round  the 
square.  Enjoyed  it  very  much  for  she  was  pleasant  &  agreeable  &  the  river  &  all 
was  beautiful.  It  is  said  that  I  have  "secretiveness"  in  character  &  I  find  I  have  the 
organ  considerably  developed.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  Phrenology.  F.  I  like  as 
well  &  he  does  less  little  disagreeable  things  than  formerly.  F.  has  good  sense  &  I 
should  value  his  opinion  as  much  as  [name  crossed  through],  but  they  are  strangely 
different,  each  feeling  superior  to  the  other,  the  one  by  his  learning,  the  other  by 
his  contempt  for  those  little  narrow  prejudices  which  enslave  the  mind  of  the  so- 
called  Educated. 

April  22nd.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  Had  a  pleasant  time  at  recitation  in  Locke.  Mr.  S. 
talked  about  the  connection  of  mind  &  matter,  &c.  If  Phrenology  be  true,  the  mind 
is  so  inseparable  from  the  brain  that  it  seems  as  if  the[y]  must  begin,  live,  &  die  to- 
gether. When  I  reason  &  think  for  myself  independently,  I  always  come  to  the 
death  of  the  soul.  It  is  hard  to  believe  except  when  we  believe  in  revelation.  If  we 
trust  to  reason,  infidelity  follows. 

April  23rd.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Miss  Parker  cut  my  dresses.  I  have  resolved  that  I 
must  try  to  be  more  agreeable  to  others.  Had  a  talking  from  Mother  who  says  I  am 
growing  very  odd,  &c.  She  little  knows  the  real  desolateness  of  my  heart.  I  seek 
too  much  from  others.  They  cannot  love  me  as  I  wish  to  be  loved.  I  feel  a  longing 
for  sympathy,  a  wish  to  love,  but  all  but  one  are  indifferent  to  me.  Is  it  then  strange 
that  she  should  be  "all  the  world"  to  me,  as  Mother  says? 

April  24th.  6  1/2  [6:30  p.m.]  Mr.  Goodwin  sick;  under  Dr.  Jackson's  care.  Dr. 
Ripley  preached.  Seemed  to  feel  very  badly  about  Mr.  Goodwin  &  prayed  very 
fervently.  He  never  seemed  so  good  to  me,  so  much  like  a  patriarch  of  old.  There 
is  always  to  me  something  grand  in  the  tears  of  a  man,  &  to  see  an  old  man  so 
softened  at  least  seem  [seems]  to  bring  him  nearer,  [to]  show  that  he  had  those 
feelings  which  at  times  almost  suffocate  one. 

April  25th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Went  round  the  square  with  Frances.  Had  a  very 
good  time.  Talked  about  [name  crossed  through].  Called  at  Mrs.  Bridge's,  who  is 
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going  to  Boston  tomorrow.  Frances  J.,  Elisabeth  &  Moses  Prichard  spent  the 
evening  here.  Mrs.  Burr22  &  Miss  Ripley23  called.  Mr.  G.  &  I  called  with  them  at 
Dr.  Ripley's.  I  once  should  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  but  did  not  at  all.  All  I  said 
was  forced,  so  was  every  smile.  It  is  a  duty,  I  suppose,  to  seem  happy.  And  I  ask 
myself  why  shouldn't  I  be.  I  am  not  unhappy  when  alone,  but  with  people  I  feel 
my  own  inferiority.  I  see  ten  thousand  little  weaknesses  in  them  of  which  they  are 
unconscious  but  which  tantalise  me.  No  one  really  sympathises  with  me  but  Amelia, 
&  our  attention  is  now  so  differently  engaged  &  we  can  talk  only  with  the  pen, 
which  seems  to  freese  the  warmest  feelings,  that  it  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  our 
usual  oneness  &  confidence. 

April  26th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Frances  J.  had  a  long  circumstantial  letter  from 
Sarah.  How  beautiful  &  good  she  is.  I  should  think  she  would  make  sad  havoc  of 
hearts  at  Boston.  She  is  so  superior  to  women  generally.  Mother  had  a  letter  from 
Uncle  Rufus  last  Sunday,  who  is  going  from  Jamaica  Plain  to  Salem,  where  he  has 
a  larger  salary.  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  though  my  castles  of  the  last  six  weeks  have 
been  entirely  blown  over.  A  little  thunder  &  lightning  to-night,  first  I  have  heard 
this  season.  I  hope  I  shall  be  calmer  &  more  self-possessed  this  summer  in  thunder- 
showers  than  I  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  wrong  to  consider  what  in  fact  are  blessings 
as  troubles,  &  thus  far  the  thought  of  a  thunder  shower  has  always  clouded  my 
happiest  hours  in  summer. 

April  27.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  [No  entry  follows.] 

April  28.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Wrote  a  letter  to  Amelia.  Father  went  to  Worcester, 
Gardiner,  &c.  Had  a  grand  letter  from  Amy.  No  one  knows  how  good,  how 
affectionate  she  is.  Her  letters  seem  like  "oases"  in  those  deserts  of  indifference  & 
heartlessness  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  To-night  Mr.  F.  talked  about  Female 
Education.  I  never  heard  more  severe  &  pointed  remarks,  &  of  course  felt  badly.  I 
do  not  believe  ambition  is  my  ruling  object.  0[h],  no,  I  sigh  for  sympathy  & 
affection.  I  do  think  one  might  think  as  he  does  from  seeing  — .  I  do  like  her  very 
much,  indeed  love  her,  but  I  can  not  bear  to  hear  her  talk  so  much  &  so  openly  on 
great  subjects.  It  is  getting  to  be  her  hobby  to  talk  wise  &  learned.  I  do  not  talk 
much  of  such  things  abroad  &  here  at  my  own  home  have  I  not  a  right  to  say  what 
I  choose  &  criticise  even?  &  shall  Mr.  G.  dictate  about  this?  I  sometimes  think, 
perhaps  very  unjustly,  "Is  he  not  envious,"  &  not  because  we  are  superior — because 
he  must  see  that  we  are  not — but  because  he  cannot  from  a  lofty  "eyrie"  look  far, 
far  down  on  lowly  woman.  The  distance  is  not  far  enough  to  gratify  proud  man's 
selfish  ambition.  I  would  be  a  learned  woman,  have  [several  words  erased]  treasure 
in  my  own  mind,  but  I  would  be  humble  &  unassuming  &  the  world  should  never 
know  my  worth.  But  to  the  loved  few,  I  would  be  a  companion,  a  friend,  &  would 
have  treasure  in  heaven.  This  can  never  be  &  I  shall  ever  be  as  I  am — nervous, 
irritable,  disliked.  Locke  says  it  is  more  than  the  human  heart  can  bear  to  have  the 
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dislike  or  contempt  of  one's  acquaintances.  At  any  rate,  there  is  much  of  wormwood 
in  my  cup,  &  unkind  words  are  daily  adding  more. 

April  29th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  I  feel  happier  than  usual,  begin  to  see  things  in  their 
true  light.  Frances  Jane  came  home  with  me  &  staid  about  an  hour.  Had  a  good 
talk.  I  have  become  convinced  that  [name  crossed  through]  and  [initial  crossed 
through]  are  in  love,  &  I  do  think  it  will  be  an  engagement.  I  do  not  think  them 
fitted  for  each  other  &  am  sorry  to  see  — 's  love  can  be  transferred  in  four  months 
only !  Surely  man's  heart  is  a  mirror  over  which  one  shadow  chaseth  another.  I  am 
glad  [initial  crossed  through]  did  not  love  him.  She  is  far  superior.  He  does  not 
seem  so  excellent  to  me  as  he  has  done  from  many  little  things,  &  some  of  them,  if 
—  saw  in  anyone  else,  she  could  not  like  so  much. 

April  30th.  5  1/4  [5:15  p.m.]  Called  with  Frances  Jane  on  [name  crossed  through]. 
I  think  she  will  be  engaged  to  [name  or  initial  crossed  through],  &  I  do  hope  that 
she  may  never  know  his  real  character  if  she  marries  him.  If  she  does,  she  will  find 
one  she  ought  to  love  best  [is]  one  whom,  if  she  be  honest,  she  cannot  approve.  He 
does  not  care  for  truth.  Called  at  [name  crossed  through].  I  think  I  know  no  lady 
who  so  shakes  my  confidence  in  the  sex  as  she  does.  She  was  gay,  dressy,  & 
wished  to  be  a  belle,  fond  of  company.  She  married  &  it  seems  as  if  the  grand 
object  was  attained,  for  now  she  is  hardly  neat  in  her  dress  or  appearance.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  men  think  all  ladies  care  for  is  to  get  married  when  they  see  such 
examples.  I  wish  I  could  call  them  exceptions.  Walked  round  the  square. 

May  1st.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Dr.  Ripley  eighty  five  to-day;  therefore  had  an 
appropriate  sermon.  [Name  crossed  through]  called.  Little  love  there.  How  can 
two  live  together  possibly  in  that  relation  who  do  not  love  each  other  better  than  all 
the  world  beside?  Matrimony  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  business  now-a-days, 
rather  an  expediency  than  any  thing  else. 

May  2nd.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Had  a  letter  from  Amelia,  &  such  a  letter!  Yes,  I  will 
say,  for  her  sake  if  not  my  own,  I  will  do  my  duty,  if  I  can.  But  as  for  sympathy 
with  where  I  do  not  even  receive  affection  is  ["all"  crossed  through]  out  of  the 
question.  Perhaps  I  may  gain  both. 

May  3rd.  5  1/4  [5:15  p.m.]  May  training;  no  school  in  afternoon.24  Mrs.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Burr,  (Miss  White  a  stranger25),  Miss  Ripley,  &  Dr.  took  tea  here.  Had  a  good 
time.  [Eleven  and  a  half  lines  of  manuscript  crossed  through;  top  of  following 
page  torn  off.] 

May  4th.  5  [5:00  p.m.]  Mary  Ann26  18.  Therefore  she  will  go. 
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May  5th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Mr.  Gourgas27  called.  [Name  crossed  through]  too. 
What  I  think  of  the  latter  is  that  she  is  not  remarkably  smart  but  that  her  manners 
are  somewhat  pretty.  She  attracts  attention  from  gentlemen,  at  least.  I  do  not,  for 
some  reason,  feel  inclined  to  have  much  to  do  with  her.  Went  round  the  square 
with  Frances  Jane.  Talked  soberly.  One  subject:  whether  churches  should  be 
ornamented?  Whether  St.  Peter's  Church  &  others  of  that  character  were  calculated 
to  excite  religious  feeling  or  not.  I  thought  it  would  rather  fill  us  with  admiration 
of  man's  skill  than  love  for  God.  She  replied  that  it  would  lead  us  to  look  to  the 
giver  of  that  skill.  That  religion  seems  to  me  more  pure  which  needs  not  outward 
beauty  to  excite  it.  [It  seems]  that  the  woods,  the  fields,  are  God's  fittest  temples. 
Frances  Jane  mentioned  conversation — that  she  could  not  converse  in  company 
because  while  going  to  school  she  felt  interested  in  other  things,  that  these  we 
could  not  talk  about  because  the  reputation  of  "blues"  would  follow.  [Sentence 
crossed  through.]  If  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  I  detest  it  is  a  genuine  "blue,"  but 
my  idea  of  that  creature  is  not  an  intelligent,  learned,  wise  lady  but  [rather]  a  female 
pedant,  an  affecter  of  much  wisdom,  possessing  little. 

May  6th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Miss  Russell  &  Jane  Whiting  called. 

May  7th.  5 1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Read  some  in  Guy  Mannering,  which  is  very  interesting. 

May  8th.  6  1/4  [6:15  p.m.]  Mr.  Andrews  of  Chelmsford28  preached.  He  is  young 
&  does  not  seem  much  like  a  minister,  has  but  little  animation.  He  said  that  the 
reason  was  destroyed  in  the  "sleep  of  sin,"  that  the  intellect  &  moral  powers  were 
so  connected  that  if  one  was  extinguished  the  other  would  be  as  if  one  member  of 
the  body  was  disused  all  the  parts  suffered.  This,  I  think,  is  false,  &  experience 
proves  it  so,  as  we  often  see  the  best  &  most  humble  Christians  among  ignorant 
men,  or  those  having  but  little  capacity,  while  infidels  &  atheists — the  most  worldly 
&  irreligious  men — often  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  society  by  the  superiority  of 
their  intellect.  Sunday  school  organised  to-day.  I  have  six.  I  do  not  think  the 
teachers  are  generally  fitted  for  their  tasks.  It  seems  presumption  for  those  not 
having  begun  a  religious  course  of  life  to  think  of  directing  children  to  heaven. 
Last  summer  I  taught  my  class  because  requested  to  by  men,  &  so  I  but  pleased 
them  &  heard  the  lessons.  I  cared  little,  or  rather  thought  little.  Had  I  thought,  I 
must  have  cared.  Now  I  feel  as  if  I  had  immortal  beings  under  my  care.  I  have  a 
chance  to  instruct  &  make  them  better,  &  for  them  in  some  measure  I  shall  be 
responsible  to  one  higher  far  than  man.  I  must  not  be  an  unfaithful  steward.  Mr.  S. 
&  Frances  J.  called.  Also  Mrs.  Rogers.  I  went  to  walk.  Saw  C.  Barrett29 — & 
walked  with  her  &  talked  without  ideas,  on  trifles,  miserable!  Wish  I  could  see 
Amelia. 

May  9th.  5  1/4  [5:15  p.m.]  [Added  above  entry,  in  pencil]:  C.C.  Emerson  died. 
[Original  entry  in  ink]:  Went  to  teacher's  meeting  at  Mrs.  Brooks' .  I  think  it  a  duty 
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to  attend  those  meetings  always.  I  am  to  teach,  but  what  to  say  or  how  to  interest 
the  scholars  I  know  not.  Who  is  there  to  tell  me  or  talk  about  it  with  me?  I  must  go 
alone.  Is  not  the  care  of  a  class  too  great  a  responsibility  for  one  of  my  age? 

May  10th.  5  1/2  [5:30  p.m.]  Went  to  the  cliffs  after  school  with  Frances  Jane. 
Discussed  [name  or  initial  crossed  through]  — 's  character.  I  said  though  I  liked 
him  very  much,  yet  he  was  not  nor  ever  would  be  a  man,  according  to  my  notion. 
She  said  he  was  a  man,  manly  in  every  thing,  in  his  independence,  dignity,  &c.  He 
is  true,  honest,  good,  but  how  far  he  falls  short  of  what  a  man  should  be.  He  is 
learned  too,  a  reasoner,  but  he  seems  rather  [a]  good  student  than  a  dignified  man. 
Came  back  &  at  the  boiling  Spring  found  John  Keyes,  Caro  Brooks,  Elisabeth 
Prichard,  Abby  Keith,  Jane  Whiting.  Had  a  good  time  &  then  prophesied  concerning 
the  future,  some  one  having  said,  "Where  shall  we  be  five  years  hence?"  The 
general  prophecy  concerning  Frances  Jane  ["vis"  crossed  through]:  Some  thought 
she  would  be  married,  others  not.  If  the  former,  that  she  would  be  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  be  agreeable,  &  make  her  home  agreeable.  An  excellent  old  maid, 
knowing  a  great  deal,  literary  one  said,  with  a  "little  tincture  of  the  blue,"  going 
about  doing  good,  helping  prepare  for  parties  like  Aunt  Lucinda  Munroe,30  clever 
&  capable. 

Jane  W:  Would  play  elegantly,  be  agreeable,  well-informed,  a  fine  scholar. 
One  said  agreeable  when  she  chose,  but  at  times  stiff  &  unsocial.  Married  at  28; 
one  said  engaged  at  twenty  two  or  never.  Would  be  thoughtful,  interesting,  not 
handsome. 

Caro:  Tall,  majestic,  handsome,  agreeable,  attracting  much  attention,  engaged 
at  twenty  or  before  &  married  early.  Some  said  engaged  within  six  months,  which 
I  guess  is  true. 

E.  Prichard:  Loved  by  every  one.  Admired  for  her  intelligence  &  simplicity 
of  character.  A  fine  scholar.  Lacking  independence,  but  pretty  &  agreeable.  Some 
said  married,  others  not. 

Abby:  Would  go  home  to  Vermont,  stay  four  years,  learn  to  keep  house,  be 
pretty,  interesting,  return  here  to  stay  a  while,  be  admired  by  some  young  collegian 
&  married  at  twenty  two  or  three. 

All  agreed  that  John  would  go  to  College,  be  dashing  for  a  while.  Finally  an 
ambitious  lawyer  &  politician.  Fickle  in  his  first  loves  while  in  College,  but  marry 
as  soon  as  he  get[s]  his  profession  to  a  handsome  &  excellent  woman. 

Frances  Jane  said  I  should  marry  a  clever  man,  that  he  would  know  something 
&  I  should  love  him,  think  either  too  much  or  not  enough  of  domestic  concerns, 
should  not  be  just  right  &  should  not  keep  house  neatly  &  well.  Caro  said  I  should 
be  married  at  twenty  four  to  a  clever  man,  engaged  at  twenty — that  we  should  love 
each  other  &  have  comfortable  times  &  I  should  [do]  as  I  was  bid  by  him,  &c.  E. 
Prichard  said  I  should  have  a  clever  man— that  we  should  study  together,  &c.  Jane 
said  I  should  have  a  clever  man  but  he  would  be  literary,  &  though  he  would  make 
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no  noise  in  the  world  he  would  have  a  taste  for  books,  that  we  should  have  delightful 
walks,  loving  each  other  with  all  the  heart,  that  I  should  be  neat  &  a  good 
housekeeper. 

How  they  all  agreed  on  the  clever  man  would  be  past  my  comprehension,  for 
I  fancy  I  am  not  exactly  clever,  were  it  not  for  a  notion  they  have  all  taken  lately.  It 
is  false  entirely,  so  after  all  I  may  not  have  a  clever  man.  I  think  I  shall  be  an  old 
maid,  for  who  that  I  could  love  &  respect  would  marry  poor  inferior  me?  I  can 
conceive  of  pure  happiness  out  of  the  matrimonial  state  &  I  fancy  that  Amelia  &  I 
as  two  old  maids,  if  we  can  but  live  together,  shall  do  better  than  half  the  married 
ones.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  love  with  more  constant  &  unabated  affection  &  have 
more  confidence  in  each  other  than  they  generally  do. 

May  11th.  5  3/4  [5:45  p.m.]  Called  with  F.J.  at  Col.  Shattuck's.  Miss  White  of 
Dedham  there  to  make  a  visit.  Guess  she  is  intelligent,  is  pretty  looking,  &c. 
Don't  like  —  very  well.  To-night  told  her  in  a  note  about  blue,  which  did  not  suit, 
&  not  quite  generous  in  the  frequent  allusions  to  it,  so  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  but 
honestly  answered  a  question  put  to  me  which  vanity  probably  supposed  would  be 
answered  another  way.  Mr.  Brigham,  Mrs.  Thoreau,  &  Miss  Ward  called.  Had  a 
funny  time.  Mrs.  T.  so  talkative.  Guess  Mr.  B.  is  intelligent  &  sociable.  Mary  Ann 
went  to-night,  so  I  must  begin  to  work.  Began  to  sleep  in  my  own  pleasant  chamber. 

May  12th.  5  [5:00  p.m.]  Very  tired,  being  something  new  to  do  housework,  which 
I  do  abominate.  Woman  was  made  for  something  higher  than  a  cook,  a  drudge,  & 
yet  how  many  spend  their  lives  in  nothing  else?  Heard  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Emerson's 
death.  He  died  Monday  May  9th.  Four  weeks  tomorrow  he  went  to  consult  Dr. 
Jackson,  who  said  he  had  no  disease  but  advised  him  to  travel.  He  went  to  N. 
York.  Died  of  consumption.  Elisabeth  Hoar  started  Monday  but  did  not  arrive  till 
Wednesday  morning.  How  can  she  bear  this  sudden  &  dreadful  affliction? 

May  13th.  5  [5:00  p.m.]  Called  with  F.J.  at  Mrs.  Heywood's  on  Miss  Prescott,31 
who  was  not  at  home. 

May  14.  5  [5:00  p.m.]  E.  Prichard  &  Amelia  called.  Examined  the  bust.  E.  has 
more  simplicity  than  any  girl  of  her  age  I  ever  saw,  &  yet  she  is  a  pleasant 
companion.  She  knows  so  much  &  understands  the  feelings  of  those  even  older 
than  herself. 

May  15th.  6  [6:00  p.m.]  Mr.  Goodwin  preached  half  the  day.  He  is  much  better. 
His  child  baptized  this  afternoon.32  It  seems  to  me  that  baptism  generally  is  rather 
altogether  an  outward  ceremony.  Parents  there  stand  before  God  &  man,  &  by  an 
act  instituted  by  divine  command,  they  dedicate  their  children  to  God.  How  seldom 
afterward  this  seems  to  be  thought  of,  &  by  their  neglect  of  the  spiritual  education 
of  their  children  they  make  this  dedication  almost  nothing.  They  do  not  try  to 
make  their  offering  acceptable.   Sermon  on  death.  C.  Emerson  alluded  to  often. 


Martha  and  John  Shepard  Keyes  at  home  in  later  years 
(photograph  by  Alfred  W.  Hosmer) 
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[Added  in  ink  in  right  margin  of  page]:  Mr.  Goodwin  never  preached  again.33  His 
last  Sabbath  in  Concord.  [Added  in  pencil  above  last  line  on  page]:  Text:  "We 
know  not  the  day  of  our  death."  [Original  entry  continued,  in  ink]:  How  dignified 
&  Christian  is  the  appearance  of  Mr.  W.  Emerson.  Is  his  negative  goodness?  Could 
that  bear  the  test  of  such  an  affliction?  L.A.  Merriam34  taken  into  the  church.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can  publicly  &  so  solemnly  subscribe  to  that  covenant 
without  being  really  good,  religious,  &  repentant.  Talked  to  my  scholars  to-day 
about  feeling  the  omnipresence  of  God,  &c.  It  is  discouraging.  Where  are  their 
feelings?  By  the  most  solemn  truths  you  can  engage  their  attention  but  for  a  moment. 
There  is  one  beautiful  child,  Caroline  Smith.35  It  seems  as  if  she  needed  only 
teaching  to  do  rightly.  I  must  beware  of  giving  her  more  attention  than  the  others. 
If  I  consulted  my  pleasure  rather  than  duty,  she  would  have  it  all.  I  sometimes 
think  if  I  had  any  one  to  talk  with,  [to]  counsel  &  advise  me,  I  should  feel  more 
interest  in  religion,  but  we  must  "work  out  our  own  salvation."  At  any  rate,  there 
is  no  assistance  to  be  had.  People  stare  if  anything  is  said  by  one  so  young  about 
religion.  I  am  certain  that  without  religion  there  is  no  permanent  happiness.  There 
is  a  craving  which  nothing  earthly  can  satisfy,  a  consciousness  of  the  vanity  of  our 
pleasures,  even  those  derived  from  the  society  of  friend[s].  It  is  indeed  "the  one 
thing  needful." 

Subjects  for  composition  [a  page  and  a  quarter  of  possible  composition  topics, 
here  omitted]. 

May  16th.  5  [5:00  p.m.]  "You  sing  most  beautifully."  I  remember  little  things,  & 
I  will  remember  this.  Though  innocent  in  this  particular,  perhaps,  I  may  sometimes 
be  deceived.  He  does  not  think  so  well  of  me  for  not  noticing  &  remembering  that 
because  he  thinks  from  that  I  swallowed  it — mistaken  there.  I  despise  flattery  as 
much  as  any  one.  Mr.  Field36  took  tea  here.  I  like  him  very  much.  He  is  good  & 
has  so  much  simplicity  &  unaffected  kindness  of  manner,  &  besides  is  so  intelligent. 
Col.  Shattuck  &  family  called,  &  Miss  White  too.  I  enjoyed  the  call  but  why  I 
cannot  tell.  There  seems  to  be  something  pleasant  in  seeing  people  merely.  I  do 
not  remember  a  new  idea  suggested  or  any  interesting  subject  talked  on,  &  yet  I 
enjoyed  it.  I  believe  more  than  ever  that  there  is  an  understanding  &  will  be  an 
engagement  between  [initial  or  name  crossed  through]  and  [initial  or  name  crossed 
through],  and  yet  how  queer  all  is.  If  it  is  love,  how  different  from  the  other.  But 
of  course  there  would  be  a  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  lover  despairing 
&  [the  lover]  encouraged.  Man  is  fickle,  else  one  love  could  not  so  quickly  follow 
another.  Is  he  an  example  of  or  exception  to  the  sex?  Can  all  men  have  affections 
so  transferrable?  How  different  from  a  woman's  unchanging,  devoted  love. 

May  17th.  5  1/4  [5:15  p.m.]  Met  Sarah  in  the  street,  stopped  &  talked  with  her. 
Had  a  good  time.  She  is  altogether  the  most  beautiful  being  I  ever  saw,  &  I  never 
saw  her  so  interesting  as  to-day.  How  can  I  feel  so  sad  &  lonely  when  I  have  the 
love  &  confidence  of  Sarah,  F.-J.,  &  Amelia?  It  is  foolish  indeed.  Called  to  see 
Sarah  after  school,  with  Fanny.  Went  up  in  her  chamber  &  had  a  good  talk.  Though 


William  Whiting,  Jr.,  in  middle  age 
(oil  painting  by  Hubbell) 
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she  talked  of  Charles  Emerson  she  seemed  cheerful,  &  she  says  Elizabeth  does. 
What  a  beautiful  religion  which  can  support  them  now.  It  seems  as  if  all  her  hopes 
for  the  future  are  cut  off.  Went  to  Col.  Shattuck's  in  the  evening.  Had  a  very,  very 
good  time,  but  it  seems  fated  that  there  never  should  be  a  good  time  for  me  without 
something  to  trouble  me  &  spoil  it  all.  What  is  it?  Why  should  I  care?  I  will  not 
write  for  I  never  shall  forget.  I  saw  some  of  Mr.  S's  real  politeness,  &  F.  explained 
his  part,  so  after  all  when  it  was  over  I  didn't  care. 

May  18th.  4  1/2  [4:30  p.m.]  Mr.  Whiting  came  in  school  this  afternoon.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  we  were  again  under  his  authority,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  see  him 
there  in  the  desk.  Went  to  Mrs.  Prichard's,  &  though  they  were  not  very  lively  yet 
I  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  For  once  I  have  had  a  pleasant  time  without  one  bit  of 
alloy.  Nothing  occurred  to  trouble  me.  I  ask  myself  today  what  I  think  of  F.  & 
how  I  feel  towards  him.  I  do  feel  kindly  &  pity  him.  He  has  most  delicate  feelings 
&  feels  the  dislike  or  coolness  of  others.  He  has  mind,  too,  &  can  look  down  with 
contempt  on  some  called  literary  because  in  his  own  integrity  he  feels  that  he  is 
superior  &  that  whatever  others  may  think  he  has  a  soul,  a  mind  within.  If  his 
manners  were  better,  if  he  understood  the  little  attentions,  &c,  of  society,  if  he 
acted  more  like  other  people,  all  would  like  him.  I  do  like  him,  for  I  see  more  to 
like  than  dislike.  I  like  him  for  his  principles,  opinions,  good  feeling,  &  dislike 
him  for  a  thousand  little  provoking  things,  for  a  little  manner  too  half  cunning,  half 
insulting,  which  sometimes  almost  curdles  my  very  blood.  I  wish  he  would  be 
what  he  could.  [Name  crossed  through]  apologised  for  &  said  she  was  sorry  she 
had  ever  said  any  thing  to  me  about  — .  I  felt  glad  &  happy  for  she  in  earnest 
thought  me  gone,  &  I  felt  myself  lowered  in  her  opinion,  but  she  sees  her  unjustness. 
I  have  not  injured  any  one  &  now  feel  far  happier  than  had  I  expressed  any  contempt. 
Besides  it  [corner  of  page  detached;  word  missing]  [was]  so  kind  in  her  to  say  she 
was  sorry.  She  has  not  done  any  thing  for  a  long  while  which  made  me  like  her  so 
well. 

May  19th.  6  [6:00  p.m.]  Called  to  see  Sarah.  Walked  with  her  &  F.J.  to  the  river 
pasture.  Gathered  honeysuckles,  had  a  good  time  &  good  talk.  Never  was  so 
sleepy  before  as  in  school  to-day. 

May  20th.  5  [5:00  p.m.]  Boarding  house  burned  at  the  factory.37  Quite  a  confusion 
in  schools,  &c,  in  consequence  produced.  Good  tea  at  Dr.  Ripley's.  Met  Miss 
White  &  E.  Shattuck  there.  Studied  Locke.  His  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a 
God,  it  seems  to  me,  prove  nothing.  He  says  decidedly  one  thing  cannot  produce 
another  containing  an  essence  or  qualities  different  from  itself,  that  nothing  can  be 
in  the  thing  produced  which  did  not  exist  in  the  producer.  Then  he  says  from  this 
that  incogitative  beings  or  matter  could  not  have  been  first  &  eternal,  i.e.  God, 
because  that  having  [that  which  has]  no  power  of  thinking  could  not  produce 
thinking  beings,  i.e.  cogitative.  Supposing  [word  or  words  crossed  through]  first 
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was  cogitative  according  to  his  role  it  could  not  produce  incogitative  or  matter 
because  it  does  not  contain  the  qualities  of  matter  in  itself.  That  God  is  an  eternal 
cogitative  being  &  that  matter  is  finite  &  created  by  his  power  we  cannot  doubt, 
but  that  Locke  proves  it  when  he  pretends  ["pre"  appears  to  be  blotted  out]  I  do 
doubt,  &  think  his  arguments  fallacious.  Had  a  letter  from  A.  Mrs.  Goodwin  starts 
for  Plymouth.38 


Notes 

!I  have  found  no  documentation  to  support  the  suggestion  that  he  was  a 
lawyer. 

2The  Prescott  house  was  later  divided  and  moved  to  Bedford  Court.  The 
house  that  now  stands  on  its  site  (214  Monument  Street)  was  built  in  1876  by  the 
widow  of  Timothy  Prescott's  son  George  (Concord  Historical  Commission  708- 
10). 

3Thanks  to  Robert  A.  Gross,  James  L.  and  Shirley  A.  Draper  Professor  of 
Early  American  History  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  for  bringing  Timothy 
Prescott's  diary  to  my  attention,  for  generously  allowing  me  to  consult  his  type- 
script notes  from  it  before  I  was  able  to  see  the  original  at  the  Houghton  Library, 
and  for  sharing  his  understanding  of  Concord  as  Martha  Prescott  and  her  family 
knew  it. 

4Later,  when  Middle  Street  was  laid  out  between  Academy  Lane  and  the 
depot,  the  school  building  was  moved  onto  the  new  street,  where  it  still  stands  as 
the  present  25  Middle  Street  (Concord  Historical  Commission  554-56). 

5One  documentable  difference  between  the  training  offered  girls  and  that 
available  to  boys  lies  in  the  girls'  apparent  exclusion  from  declamation  (Concord 
Academy  Records). 

6The  Keyes  house,  which  then  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Concord's 
Town  House  on  Monument  Square,  now  stands  at  15  Monument  Street,  next  to  the 
Colonial  Inn.  At  its  former  site,  it  housed  the  store  of  John  Thoreau,  Henry's 
father  (Wheeler  House  File  Mo5). 

7Hiram  B.  Dennis  studied  at  the  Concord  Academy  (Keyes,  Autobiogra- 
phy, 10)  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1835  (Jarvis,  Traditions,  236).  Jarvis 
identified  his  father,  Samuel  Dennis,  as  a  farmer,  the  younger  Dennis  as  an  editor. 
Hiram  Dennis  died  in  1846  at  age  thirty.  The  other  debate  participants  named  in 
this  diary  entry  were:  Edward  Jarvis  (physician,  pioneer  in  the  care  of  the  mentally 
ill,  and,  later,  social  historian  of  Concord);  and  lawyers  Samuel  Hoar,  John  Keyes, 
and  Nathan  Brooks  (all  Concord  Academy  parents). 

8Benjamin  Bussey  Thatcher  (1809-1840),  author,  editor,  lawyer,  and  sup- 
porter of  African  colonization  (Bridenbaugh). 
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9Lawyer  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Abolitionist  Wendell  Phillips  read 
law  in  Hopkinson's  office  in  the  1830s  (Eno  235,  247). 

10Edward  Jarvis  wrote  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Garrisons  formed  part 
of  the  local  community:  "Jack  Garrison  was  a  fugitive  slave  from  New  Jersey  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  He  married  Caesar's  daughter.  He  was  a  laborer,  a 
wood-sawyer.  It  was  a  familiar  sight  his  going  about  with  his  saw-horse  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  saw  on  his  arm.  Both  families,  Caesar's  and  Garrison's,  were 
independent.  They  earned  a  comfortable  living  and  lived  respectably  in  their  homes. 
They  had  good  houses,  well  furnished  and  kept  neatly.  They  had  a  plenty  to  eat 
and  to  wear.  Some  of  the  ladies  in  the  village  in  their  walks  called  there  and  now 
and  then  were  invited  to  tea.  Mrs.  Robbins  and  Mrs.  Garrison  always  received 
them  cordially  and,  as  they  were  good  cooks,  they  entertained  their  company  in 
pleasant  and  comfortable  manner.  No  white  laborer's  families  were  more  respected. 
Garrison  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  These  were  bright  and  intelligent  and 
well  trained  at  home.  They  went  to  the  town  school  and  were  all  good  scholars. 
They  associated  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  boys  and  girls  and  were  always 
acceptable  companions  in  their  plays  when  they  came  from  school"  {Houses,  188- 
89). 

11  As  local  assessors'  records  and  the  1840  federal  census  show,  several 
families  by  the  name  of  Rice  lived  in  Concord  in  the  mid-  to  late  1830s.  The  Mrs. 
Rice  here  mentioned  may  have  been  Mary  Carr  Rice,  wife  of  William  Rice,  who 
lived  on  Lexington  Road  (Ward,  manuscript  leaf  tipped  in  between  118  and  1 19  in 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  copy).  Their  daughter  Mary  (later  Mrs.  Edwin 
Wheeler)  would  have  been  eleven  years  old  in  1836  (Concord  death  card).  Micajah 
Rice  also  lived  on  Lexington  Road.  According  to  J.S.  Keyes,  he  moved  to  Con- 
cord from  Littleton — original  home  of  the  Prescotts — with  his  family  around  1835 
{Houses,  210).  There  were  other  Rices  as  well. 

I2Charles  Briggs  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
from  1835  until  1847  ("American  Unitarian  Association"). 

13Harriet  Moore  (1802-1878),  daughter  of  Middlesex  County  Deputy 
Sheriff  Abel  Moore  and  his  wife  Ruth  (Goodnow)  Moore,  and  sister  of  George 
Moore  (Sudbury  94;  Concord  death  card).  The  Moores  lived  in  the  County  House 
on  Monument  Square  until  the  1840s,  when  they  moved  to  what  is  now  343-355 
Lexington  Road  (Concord  Historical  Commission  75-79). 

14"Mrs.  Heywood"  might  refer  to  Lucy  P.  Fay  Heywood  (Mrs.  Abiel), 
who  lived  with  her  family  at  the  present  105  Lexington  Road,  or  to  Elizabeth 
Lawrence  Heywood  (Mrs.  Abel  B.),  who  lived  next  door  to  the  Prescotts  on  Monu- 
ment Street  (U.S.  Census,  1840;  Wheeler  House  File  Lll;  Concord  ...  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths,  374,  377;  Hales). 

15Born  3  October  1818  {Concord...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  294), 
Harriet  Rogers  was  Martha  Prescott's  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Luke  and 
Sarah  W.  Rogers. 
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1(1Not  to  be  confused  with  abolitionist  Miss  Mary  Rice,  a  "little  old  gentle- 
woman" remembered  for  tending  the  grave  of  John  Jack  (Tolman  7). 

17Possibly  Mrs.  Susan  Jackson  Bridge  (mother-in-law  of  Lidian  Jackson 
Emerson's  brother  Charles),  who,  according  to  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  may  have 
boarded  in  Concord  during  this  period  (73). 

18Sarah  Edwards  Shattuck  and  Mary  Stow.  Sarah  Shattuck  was  the  wife 
of  Concord  storekeeper  Daniel  Shattuck,  who  owned  the  central  and  western  sec- 
tions of  the  Monument  Square  building  now  known  as  the  Colonial  Inn,  where  he 
both  lived  and  conducted  his  business  (Wheeler  House  File  Mo4).  Mary  Stow  was 
the  wife  of  Nathan  Stow  and  mother  of  Lydia  Barrett  Stow,  who  died  on  2  June 
1836  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (Concord  ...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  350). 

19Samuel  Ripley,  minister  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  was  a  son  of  the 
Reverend  Ezra  Ripley  of  Concord  and  the  husband  of  the  learned  Sarah  Alden 
Bradford  Ripley  (Goodwin,  "Ripley,  Samuel").  He  retired  to  the  Manse  in  Con- 
cord in  1846,  died  suddenly  in  1847. 

20Eliza  Woodward,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Persis  (Adams)  Woodward 
(Concord  death  card),  formerly  a  student  at  the  Concord  Academy  (Cameron, 
"Young,"  16),  was  a  public  school  teacher  in  Concord  in  1836.  In  1844,  she  mar- 
ried journalist  Frederic  Hudson  (Concord ...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  394) 
and  moved  to  New  York.  The  Hudsons  returned  to  Concord  after  Frederic's  retire- 
ment in  1866  from  the  New  York  Herald  (Copeland). 

21Samuel  Morse  Felton  (1809-1889),  brother  of  Cornelius  Conway  Felton, 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1834.  A  civil  engineer,  he  worked  for  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  from  1843  until  1851  ("Felton"). 

22Phila  Waters  Burr,  widow  of  Concord  storekeeper  Samuel  Burr  (long- 
time partner  of  Moses  Prichard).  Samuel  Burr  died  in  1831  (J.S.  Keyes,  "Memoir 
of  Samuel  Burr,"  210,  212-13). 

23Probably  either  Elizabeth  or  Mary  Ripley  of  Waltham,  daughters  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  Alden  Bradford  Ripley,  granddaughters  of  Ezra  Ripley,  and 
occasional  visitors  to  the  Manse  in  Concord  during  this  period  (Cole  xiii;  Goodwin, 
The  Remarkable  Mrs.  Ripley). 

24Edward  Jarvis  wrote:  "At  my  earliest  observation  there  were  very  few 
holidays.  The  town  school  was  kept  all  the  days  of  the  year,  except  Sundays, 
Thanksgiving  and  Fast  days,  Election  day  (the  last  Wednesday  of  May),  4th  of  July, 
the  days  of  the  general  training  of  the  military  companies  (1st  Tuesday  of  May), 
and  the  Day  of  Muster  when  that  occurred  in  Concord.  The  rest  of  the  year  was 
devoted  to  study  by  those  boys  who  attended  the  town  school  and,  by  others,  to 
labor"  (Traditions,  145). 

25In  the  entry  for  1 1  May,  described  as  "Miss  White  of  Dedham." 

26 Apparently  a  domestic  living  in  the  Prescott  household.  Martha  noted 
in  her  1 1  May  entry,  "Mary  Ann  went  to-night,  so  I  must  begin  to  work." 

27Francis  R.  Gourgas  (1811-1853)  studied  at  the  Concord  Academy  and 
at  Harvard  College  (E.R.  Hoar,  "Francis  Richard  Gourgas,"  25).    He  settled  in 
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Concord  in  1835,  edited  and  published  the  Concord  Freeman,  a  local  newspaper 
with  a  distinctly  anti-Masonic  and  Democratic  slant.  Gourgas  and  his  family 
lived  on  Monument  Street,  in  the  present  98  Monument  (Concord  Historical  Com- 
mission 702-06). 

28The  Reverend  William  Andrews,  formerly  of  Salem.  Andrews  became 
minister  in  Chelmsford  early  in  1836,  died  in  1838  (Waters  685). 

29The  only  young,  female  "C.  Barrett"  who  shows  up  in  Concord  records 
for  this  period  is  Caroline  Barrett,  born  29  November  1827  to  Joel  and  Sarah  R. 
Barrett  {Concord  ...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  305).  Her  family  lived  on 
Monument  Street,  in  what  later  became  William  Brewster's  October  Farm  (now 
1360  Monument)  (Concord  Historical  Commission  750-52).  Only  eight  years  old 
in  the  spring  of  1836,  Caroline  would  not  likely  have  been  a  satisfactory  compan- 
ion for  Martha. 

30Perhaps  Lucinda  Munroe  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  .vho  was  born 
to  William  and  Anna  (Smith)  Munroe  on  9  April  1776  and  died,  unmarried,  on  2 
June  1863,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  (Lexington  54,  455;  Munroe  42). 

31Possibly  Grace  Prescott,  born  in  Concord  25  July  1774  to  John  and  Grace 
Prescott,  died  1 2  October  1 854  at  the  age  of  eighty  {Concord . . .  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  244;  Concord  death  card). 

32Amelia  Mackay  Goodwin,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Hersey  Bradford 
Goodwin  and  his  second  wife,  Amelia  (Mackay)  Goodwin,  was  born  in  Concord 
on  21  October  1835  {Concord...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  315).  The  records 
of  the  First  Parish  confirm  that  she  was  baptized  on  15  May  1836  (Series  I,  tran- 
scribed records,  421). 

33  Goodwin  served  as  Ezra  Ripley's  junior  colleague  from  1830  until  1836 
(Teele  v).  He  married  Lucretia  Ann  Watson  of  Plymouth  in  1830  {Concord  ... 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  392).  She  died  in  1831,  leaving  him  with  a  six- 
month  old  son  {Concord  ...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  347,  309).  In  1833,  a 
crisis  of  health  prompted  him  to  take  a  leave  from  the  First  Parish.  He  returned  to 
Concord,  married  Amelia  Mackay  on  17  June  1834,  and  had  two  children  with  his 
second  wife  {Concord  ...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  382,  315,  317).  His 
health  declined  again  in  1835  and  1836.  In  the  spring  of  1 836,  the  Goodwins  left 
for  Plymouth,  where  Hersey  died  on  9  July  1836  (Frost;  Concord  ...  Births,  Mar- 
riages, and  Deaths,  350). 

34Lucy  Ann  Meriam  (or  Merriam)  (First  Parish  records,  Series  I,  tran- 
scribed records,  335).  The  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Meriam,  she  was  born  20 
October  1814  and  married  William  Brigham  of  Boston  on  14  June  1839  {Concord 
...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  290,  383). 

35Perhaps  Caroline  Rebecca  Smith,  born  22  April  1 825  to  Joseph  and  Sa- 
rah Smith  {Concord  ...  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  301). 

36No  one  named  Field  is  listed  in  Concord  assessors'  records  for  1836  or 
in  the  1840  federal  census  for  the  town.    The  printed  vital  records  include  the 
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marriage  on  7  May  1 840  of  Isaac  Field  "of  Waltham"  to  Caroline  F.  Willard  of 
Concord  (383). 

37 Also  noted  by  Timothy  Prescott  in  his  diary  entry  for  20  May  1836.  The 
fire  destroyed  a  boarding  house  at  the  Damon  textile  mill  in  what  is  now  known  as 
West  Concord  ("Fire"). 

38Thanks  to  Reed  Anthony,  Laurie  Butters,  Jeffrey  Cramer,  Marie  Eaton, 
Ray  Gerke,  Robert  C.  Hall,  Sandra  Petrulionis,  James  Stoessel,  and  Joyce  Woodman 
for  information  and  help  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  piece. 
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"Patron  of  the  World":  Henry  Thoreau  as 
Wordsworthian  Poet 

Lance  Newman 


Though  men  return  to  servitude  as  fast 
As  the  tide  ebbs,  to  ignominy  and  shame, 
By  nations,  sink  together,  we  shall  still 
Find  solace — knowing  what  we  have  learnt 

to  know.... 
Prophets  of  Nature,  we  to  them  will 

speak 
A  lasting  inspiration,  sanctified 
By  reason,  blest  by  faith:  what  we  have  loved, 
Others  will  love,  and  we  will  teach  them  how; 
Instruct  them  how  the  mind  of  man  becomes 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the  earth 
On  which  he  dwells.... 

—Wordsworth,  Prelude,  XIV,  lines  435-50 

Early  in  his  long  relationship  with  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  wrote  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  telling  him,  "I  have  a  young  poet  in  this  village 
named  Thoreau,  who  writes  the  truest  verses"  (Correspondence,  246).  Thoreau's 
poetry  was  "the  purest  strain,  the  loftiest... that  has  yet  pealed  from  this  unpoetic 
American  forest"  (Journals  7:230-231).  Later,  Emerson  would  include  the  poems 
in  his  disappointed  final  assessment  of  his  protege's  unfulfilled  potential,  claiming 
that  Thoreau  "wanted  a  lyric  facility  and  technical  skill,"  but  still  insisting  that  he 
"had  the  source  of  poetry  in  his  spiritual  perception..."  (Works  10:442).  The 
distinction  here,  between  making  musical  verse  and  the  far  more  important  ability 
to  see  and  speak  truly,  was  central  to  the  Transcendentalists'  thinking  about  poetry 
and  poets.  As  Emerson  put  it  in  his  most  sustained  statement  on  the  subject,  "it  is 
not  metres,  but  a  metre-making  argument,  that  makes  a  poem..."  (Works  3:15). 
Poetry  was  not  a  genre  or  form,  it  was  the  ability  to  harness  the  "universality  of  the 
symbolic  language"  (Works  3:21).  By  virtue  of  this  ability,  "the  poet  is 
representative.  He  stands  among  partial  men  for  the  complete  man,  and  apprises  us 
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not  of  his  wealth,  but  of  the  commonwealth"  (Works  3:11).  We  sometimes  forget 
about  this  Romantic  idea  that  "poet"  is  the  name  of  a  social  and  political  role,  an 
"office,"  to  use  Emerson's  term — and  it  is  because  we  do  that  we  have  not 
appreciated  Thoreau's  poems  fully.  They  are  exploratory  and  miscellaneous,  and 
they  do  not  show  the  same  kind  of  absolutely  confident  and  single-minded  formal 
invention  that  marks  the  work  of  Whitman  or  Dickinson.  So  we  have  not  fit  them 
into  the  standard  tale  of  the  American  poetic  revolution,  in  which  twin  innovators 
threw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Fireside  Poets  and  began  to  sing  the  natural 
music  of  democracy.  However,  reading  Thoreau's  verse  in  an  altered  transatlantic 
context — as  selectively  appropriating  and  extending  rather  than  simply  rejecting 
the  practice  of  his  predecessors — reveals  his  poetry,  in  all  its  diversity,  to  be  unified, 
along  with  the  rest  of  his  writing,  by  his  lifelong  dedication  to  the  Words  wormian 
model  of  the  poet  as  public  intellectual  ministering  to  the  moral  health  of  a  natural 
republic. 

Wordsworth  in  Massachusetts 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  William 
Wordsworth's  books  sold  slowly  in  the  United  States.  However,  American 
appreciation  for  the  poems  grew  steadily  during  this  period  in  ways  that  we  have 
only  recently  begun  to  appreciate  (Pace,  "Gems"  and  "Wordsworth").  The  modest 
American  distribution  of  Wordsworth's  books  was  supplemented  by 

the  hundreds  of  times  that  passages  from  The  Excursion  were  reprinted 
in  Unitarian  anthologies  and  the  thousands  of  times  Wordsworth's  verse 
appeared  in  magazines,  journals,  papers,  and  miscellanies.  American 
reprints  of  one  school  reader  containing  Wordsworth,  C.  L.  Murray's  The 
English  Reader,  sold  through  thousands  and  thousands  of  copies.  Also, 
an  anthology,  The  American  First  Class  Book,  edited  by  the  Unitarian 
John  Pierpont,  was,  according  to  law,  issued  to  every  schoolchild  in 
Massachusetts....  (Pace,  Letter) 

After  this  period  of  gestation,  there  came  a  culminating  moment  in  the  late  1830s, 
a  rush  of  enthusiasm  for  Wordsworth.  In  1 835,  James  Munroe,  the  Boston  publisher 
who  would  bring  out  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Nature  the  following  year,  published 
Yarrow  Revisited  and  Other  Poems.  The  book  met  with  a  storm  of  praise  from 
reviewers  for  American  magazines  (Newton).  Two  years  later,  James  Kay  of 
Philadelphia  published  Wordsworth's  Complete  Works  in  an  edition  that  was 
received  as  a  national  triumph  and  was  widely  reprinted  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 
By  1840,  Emerson  was  able  to  declare  that  "the  fame  of  Wordsworth  is  a  leading 
fact  in  modern  literature"  ("Thoughts,"  150). 

Emerson  went  on  to  say  that  "more  than  any  other  poet  [Wordsworth's] 
success  has  not  been  his  own,  but  that  of  the  idea  which  he  shared  with  his  coevals, 
and  which  he  has  rarely  succeeded  in  adequately  expressing"  (150).  The  "idea"  in 
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question  is  a  complex  of  attitudes  and  responses  which  Emerson  glosses  in  his 
next  few  sentences:  "The  Excursion  awakened  in  every  lover  of  nature  the  right 
feeling.  We  saw  stars  shine,  we  felt  the  awe  of  mountains,  we  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  wind  in  the  grass,  and  knew  again  the  ineffable  secret  of  solitude.  It  was  a  great 
joy.  It  was  nearer  to  nature  than  anything  we  had  before"  (1 50).  For  the  New  England 
Transcendentalists,  William  Wordsworth  was,  above  all,  the  Prophet  of  Nature. 
Now,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  had  declared,  infamously,  that  by  turning  to  nature 
Wordsworth  had  abdicated  his  duties  as  the  Poet  of  Democracy.  Since  then  it  has 
been  difficult  to  see  that  many  readers  saw  these  two  roles  as  cognate.  The  fact  is 
that  many  of  New  England's  intellectuals  felt  that  the  turn  to  nature  they  made 
with  Wordsworth's  help  was  a  turn  to  the  people.  And  it  is  no  accident  that  they 
made  this  turn  when  they  did.  They  discovered  nature  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
sustained  ideological  experimentation  in  response  to  the  continuing  domination  of 
electoral  politics  by  brawling  Jacksonians,  as  well  as  to  the  intense  misery  and 
class  polarization  brought  on  by  the  depression  of  1837-1845.  For  these  readers 
Wordsworth's  rustic  persona,  the  Bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  seemed  to  embody  an 
especially  benign  version  of  the  democratic  impulse,  one  that  helped  them  reimagine 
the  grounds  of  their  legitimacy  as,  to  use  Henry  David  Thoreau's  phrase,  America's 
"natural  aristocracy"  (Newman,  "Wordsworth"). 

Emerson's  journal  provides  a  sketch  of  this  history.  His  library  included  a 
copy  of  the  1824  Boston  Poetical  Works  (Harding  305-306).  And  it  was  not  long 
after  this  book's  appearance  that  he  began  to  quote  and  allude  to  its  contents  from 
time  to  time.  He  also  began  to  mention  Wordsworth  in  his  obsessive  lists  of  important 
contemporaries.  But  his  comments  on  Wordsworth  remain  relatively  sparse  and 
hesitant  until  after  the  appearance  of  Munroe's  1835  Yarrow  Revisited,  which  he 
also  owned  and  probably  purchased  and  read  at  its  release.  Following  his  encounter 
with  this  text,  his  tone  shifts.  In  July  of  that  year,  he  writes  that  "some  divine 
savage  like  Webster,  Wordsworth,  &  Reed  whom  neither  the  town  nor  the  college 
ever  made  shall  say  that  [which]  we  shall  all  believe.  How  we  thirst  for  a  natural 
thinker"  {Journals  5:  60).  This  passage  is  diagnostic,  focusing  as  it  does  on  the 
persona  rather  than  the  poetry,  and  emphasizing  Wordsworth's  rootedness  in  a 
nature  sacralized  as  an  alternative  to  both  the  amorality  of  the  new  urban  bourgeoisie 
and  the  scholasticism  of  college-bred  clergy.  Emerson  records  his  first  extended 
appreciation  of  the  poet  in  May  1836: 

It  is  strange  how  simple  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  great  man,  so  simple  that 
almost  all  fail  by  overdoing.  There  is  nothing  vulgar  in  Wordsworth's 
idea  of  Man.  To  believe  your  own  thought,  that  is  Genius.  To  believe  that 
a  man  intended  to  produce  the  emotion  we  feel  before  his  work  is  the 
highest  praise,  so  high  that  we  ever  hesitate  to  give  it.  (Journals  5:  163) 

Again,  the  focus  is  on  the  persona,  Wordsworth  the  great  man,  the  genius,  whose 
greatness  inheres  in  the  plainness,  the  naturalness,  and  by  implication,  the  appar- 
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ent  democracy  of  his  sentiments.  At  a  time  of  intense  anti-elitism,  Wordsworth 
provided  a  perfect  model  of  the  ways  of  thinking  appropriate  to  a  liberalizing  elite. 
As  Emerson  put  it  in  August  1837,  "Wordsworth  now  act[s]  out  of  England  on 
us..."  (Journals  5:  370). 

Wordsworth  and  Thoreau 

The  central  focus  of  scholarship  on  the  relation  between  Wordsworth  and 
Thoreau  has  always  been  on  their  habits  of  thought  about  the  relationship  between 
humans  and  nature.  For  decades,  debate  centered  on  whether  Wordsworth  saw 
Imagination  (or  Mind  or  Man)  as  shaping  Nature  or  vice  versa,  and  on  whether 
Thoreau  maintained  the  same  position.1  In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  terms  of  the 
debate  have  shifted  somewhat,  especially  with  the  rise  of  ecocriticism.  Ecocritics, 
giving  an  environmentalist  edge  to  the  question,  ask  whether  Wordsworth  and 
Thoreau  were  homocentric  or  biocentric.  James  McKusick's  Green  Writing: 
Romanticism  and  Ecology  provides  the  culminating  statement  of  this  avenue  of 
research,  arguing  that  the  English  Romantics  inaugurated  a  tradition  of  organicist, 
localist,  ecocentric  writing  that  the  American  Transcendentalists  cultivated  and 
extended.2  In  any  case,  it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  that  there  are  extensive 
ideological  parallels  between  Wordsworth  and  Thoreau,  and  sequence  has  been 
taken  rightly  to  imply  a  strong  vector  of  influence.  The  question  has  then  become 
this:  what  was  the  tone  of  this  relationship?  Grudging,  indifferent,  unconscious, 
reverential?3  In  the  context  of  recently  increasing  interest  in  Romanticism  as  a 
transatlantic  phenomenon,  this  relationship  has  come  to  operate  as  a  central  case 
study,  bearing  the  weight  of  generalizations  about  the  overall  relation  between 
British  and  American  national  literatures.  In  his  Atlantic  Double-Cross  (1986), 
Robert  Weisbuch  (following  Harold  Bloom)  argues  that  Wordsworth's  influence 
was  not  only  strong,  but  strongly  resented,  and  that  Thoreau  had  to  reject  it  in 
order  to  claim  his  own  voice  (133-150).  This  psychologistic  reading  individualizes, 
somewhat  mechanically,  what  had  long  been  understood  as  the  necessary  anxiety 
of  Boston's  provincial  literary  society  with  respect  to  London,  the  English-speaking 
world's  cultural  center.  More  recently,  Richard  Gravil,  in  his  Romantic  Dialogues 
(2000),  argues  compellingly  that  retrospective  cultural  nationalism  has  led  to 
exaggeration  of  nineteenth-century  intellectuals'  desire  for  literary  independence, 
and  shows  that  Walden  manifests  an  "astonishing  openness  to  the  living 
Wordsworth"  and  that  Thoreau 's  attitude  towards  the  elder  poet  was  one  of 
"profound  identification"  (103-104). 

Thoreau  began  to  train  himself  seriously  as  a  poet  during  the  year  before 
his  1837  graduation  from  Harvard.  His  most  ambitious  and  compelling  project 
was  an  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  poetry  in  English.  He  consumed  two  massive 
anthologies,  including  Alexander  Chalmers's  twenty-one-volume  collection  of  the 
British  poets,  which  he  claims  in  Walden  to  have  read  through  "without  skipping" 
(259).  And  during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  he  wrote  hundreds  of  poems  and  filled 
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several  commonplace  books  with  extracts  of  poetry  (Sattelmeyer  3-24).  Indeed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  this  first  formative  decade  of  his  adult  life  he  thought 
of  himself  mainly  as  a  practicing  poet  (Witherell,  "Thoreau  as  Poet,"  57-70).  During 
this  time,  his  primary  model,  the  main  poet  he  emulated,  was  Wordsworth.  His 
personal  library  included  a  copy  of  the  1837  edition  of  the  Complete  Works 
(Sattlemeyer  294).  Wordsworth  appears  consistently  in  Thoreau's  early  essays  in 
literary  criticism  as  a  benchmark  of  poetic  excellence.  He  is  always  described, 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  English  poets,  though 
Thoreau's  praise  is  always  mixed.  For  instance,  in  a  passage  from  the  early  essay, 
"Aulus  Persius  Flaccus,"  Thoreau  simultaneously  pays  homage  to  Wordsworth  by 
placing  him  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets  and  dismisses  him  in  a  gesture  of 
youthful  bravado:  "Homer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Marvell,  and 
Wordsworth,  are  but  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  crackling  of  twigs  in  the  forest,  and 
not  yet  the  sound  of  any  bird"  {Early  Essays  122).  Of  course,  the  implication  is 
that  Thoreau  himself  will  burst  into  bird-like  song  at  any  moment,  silencing  his 
rustling,  but  necessary,  forebears. 

Like  Emerson  and  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  Thoreau  read 
Wordsworth's  poems  through  the  lens  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  poet's  life  and  public 
persona: 

To  live  to  a  good  old  age  such  as  the  ancients  reached — serene  and  con- 
tented— dignifying  the  life  of  man — in  these  days  of  confusion  and  tur- 
moil— That  is  what  Wordsworth  has  done —  Retaining  the  tastes  and  the 
innocence  of  his  youth —  There  is  more  wonderful  talent — but  nothing  so 
cheering  and  world  famous  as  this.  (Thoreau,  Journal  2:  200-01) 

The  center  of  interest  here  is  Wordsworth's  role  as  a  public  intellectual,  as  the  first, 
best  inspiration  for  Shelley's  idea  that  "poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators 
of  the  World"  (7:140).  In  fact,  and  again  like  Emerson,  Thoreau  often  complains 
that  the  poetry  does  not  match  the  stature  of  the  public  man: 

Wordsworth  with  very  feeble  talent  has  not  so  great  and  admi- 
rable as  persevering  genius 

heroism — heroism — is  his  word — his  thing. 

He  would  realize  a  brave  &  adequate  human  life.  &  die  hopefully 
at  last.  {Journal  2:  223) 

Wordsworth  operated  on  his  Transcendentalist  readers  not  through  the  medium  of 
printed  matter  but  through  the  shared  cultural  text  of  the  life.  His  poetic  achievement 
was  inseparable  from,  only  one  part  of,  the  complete  picture  of  his  historical  and 
cultural  importance  (Weisbuch  143).  In  the  early  essay  "Homer.  Ossian.  Chaucer." 
Thoreau  specifies  the  terms  of  his  admiration:  Wordsworth  embodies  "a  simple 
pathos  and  feminine  gentleness"  {Early  Essays  169).  This  is  not,  though,  a  genteel 
or  trivial  emotionalism:  the  essay  stresses  the  radicalism  of  Wordsworth's  preference 
for  "his  homely  but  vigorous  Saxon  tongue,  when  it  was  neglected  by  the  court, 
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and  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  literature..."  (165).  In  other  words, 
Thoreau  valued  Wordsworth  on  the  poet's  own  terms,  as  expressed  in  the  preface 
to  the  Lyrical  Ballads:  he  appreciated  the  democratic  implications  of  the  decision 
to  write  in  "a  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men"  (59),  a  decision  that  reflected 
a  poet's  "rational  sympathy"  for  "the  great  and  universal  passions  of  men"  (79). 

And,  crucially,  Thoreau  saw  such  democratic  sentiments,  not  as  opposed 
to,  but  as  a  necessary  corollary  of,  a  close  relationship  with  nature.  In  the  early 
essay,  "Thomas  Carlyle  and  His  Works,"  he  describes  the  Scottish  intellectual's 
early  moral  education  in  "Annan,  on  the  shore  of  Selway  Frith": 

From  this  place,  they  say,  you  can  see  Wordsworth's  country.  Here  first 
[Carlyle]  may  have  become  acquainted  with  Nature,  with  woods,  such  as 
are  there,  and  rivers  and  brooks. ..and  the  last  lapses  of  Atlantic  billows. 
(Early  Essays  219) 

After  taking  the  impress  of  this  decidedly  natural  place,  Carlyle  produced  books 
that  Thoreau  describes  this  way: 

When  we  remember  how  these  volumes  came  over  to  us... and  what  com- 
motion they  created  in  many  private  breasts,  we  wonder  that  the  country 
did  not  ring  from  shore  to  shore... with  its  greeting;  and  the  Boones  and 
Crocketts  of  the  West  make  haste  to  hail  him,  whose  wide  humanity  em- 
braces them  too.  (222) 

Carlyle,  like  Wordsworth,  learned  his  "wide  humanity,"  his  ability  to  embrace  the 
experience  and  win  the  sympathy  of  proud  commoners,  from  the  rugged  border 
country  in  which  he  was  raised.  Moreover,  such  democratic  sympathies  are  a  key 
measure  of  natural  vigor,  as  opposed  to  degeneracy.  While  making  a  final 
comparative  assessment,  Thoreau  states  that  "Carlyle  has  not  the  simple  Homeric 
health  of  Wordsworth"  (248).  While  Carlyle  may  not  measure  up  entirely,  still  he 
and  Wordsworth  occupy  one  end  of  a  spectrum  whose  implied  other  is  marked  by 
the  hyper-civilized  and  unnatural  personae  of  Coleridge  the  Morose  Scholar,  Byron 
the  Dissipated  Rake,  Shelley  the  Radical  Atheist,  and  others  (Weisbuch  137-142). 
During  "days  of  confusion  and  turmoil,"  when  the  health  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
body  politic  was  the  object  of  great  concern,  Wordsworth's  "sanative  poetry,"  as 
Christopher  Pearse  Cranch  put  it  in  a  late  retrospective  of  the  period,  seemed  to 
offer  an  "antidote"  to  "the  morbid  Byronism  and  Werterism...the  stagnant  scum  of 
the  malarial  waters  which  infected  those  days!"  (251). 

Thoreau  generalized  from  this  understanding  of  Wordsworth's  cultural 
significance  to  develop  his  initial  sense  of  the  ideal  social  and  political  function  of 
poetry  and  the  poet.  First,  poetry  is  a  vehicle  for  the  weightiest  and  most  urgent 
human  truths:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  loftiest  written  wisdom  is  either  rhymed, 
or  in  some  way  musically  measured, — is,  in  form  as  well  as  substance,  poetry"  (A 
Week  91).  The  ability  to  create  such  music  is  not  the  reward  of  study,  not  the  produce 
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of  culture:  "Yet  poetry,  though  the  last  and  finest  result,  is  a  natural  fruit.  As  naturally 
as  the  oak  bears  an  acorn,  and  the  vine  a  gourd,  man  bears  a  poem,  either  spoken  or 
done"  (91).  It  is  not  just  that  poetry  is  the  organic  language  of  humanity,  but  more, 
that  when  people  produce  poetry,  nature  is  working  directly  and  immediately 
through  them:  "The  poet  sings  how  the  blood  flows  in  his  veins.  He  performs  the 
functions,  and  is  so  well  that  he  needs  such  stimulus  to  sing  only  as  plants  to  put 
forth  leaves  and  blossoms....  It  is  as  if  nature  spoke"  (91-92).  Just  as  poetry  is  the 
language  of  nature,  it  is  also  definitively  wholesome,  even  hygienic:  "Good  poetry 
seems  so  simple  and  natural  a  thing  that  when  we  meet  it  we  wonder  that  all  men 
are  not  always  poets.  Poetry  is  nothing  but  healthy  speech"  {Journal  1 :  338).  During 
diseased  times,  when  most  people  have  lost  contact  with  nature,  the  poet  must 
protect  himself  by  maintaining  a  safe  distance: 

We  are  often  prompted  to  speak  our  thoughts  to  our  neighbors  or  the 
single  travelers  we  meet,  but  poetry  is  a  communication  addressed  to  all 
mankind,  and  may  therefore  as  well  be  written  at  home  and  in  solitude,  as 
uttered  abroad  in  society.  {Journal  2:  44) 

The  poet's  solitude  should  not  be  mistaken  for  aloofness,  though.  Instead, 
detachment  from  particulars  allows  a  more  general  engagement,  a  clear  focus  on 
matters  that  the  rest  of  humanity  has  lost  sight  of:  "Though  the  speech  of  the  poet 
goes  to  the  heart  of  things,  yet  he  is  that  one  especially  who  speaks  civilly  to 
Nature  as  a  second  person,  and  in  some  sense  is  the  patron  of  the  world"  {Journal 
1 :  338).  This  last  phrase  renders  with  exquisite  accuracy  Thoreau's  developed  sense 
of  the  cultural  role  of  the  poet  in  degenerate  times — "patron  of  the  world."  The 
poet  serves  as  a  beacon  of  natural  health  and  wholesome  democratic  sentiments  to 
a  world  diseased  by  the  rising  tide  of  urbanization,  industrialization,  and  class 
conflict  under  capitalism.4 

Thoreau  as  Poet 

The  understanding  of  poetry  and  the  role  of  the  poet  that  Thoreau 
appropriated  from  Wordsworth  provided  a  base  of  operations,  a  working  model 
that  closely  informed  his  work,  but  from  which  he  regularly  and  increasingly 
departed  as  time  went  on.  He  produced  a  remarkably  various  body  of  poetry,  at 
first  writing  reverential  imitations  and  later  experimenting,  searching  for  ways  to 
embody  in  verse  ideas  and  stances  that  extended  and  developed  the  tradition  he 
had  entered.5 

Perhaps  his  clearest  attempts  to  emulate  his  predecessor  come  in  poems 
that,  like  Wordsworth's  great  odes,  take  "a  fact  out  of  nature  into  spirit"  {Journal 
1:  69),  mounting  extravagant  sallies  of  speculative  thought  in  response  to  common 
events  or  conventional  scenes  (Gravil  108).  For  instance,  the  deceptively  simple 
poem  "The  Bluebirds"  begins  with  the  building  of  a  nest-box  "in  the  midst  of  the 
poplar  that  stands  by  our  door."  Thoreau  lovingly  narrates  the  arrival  of  a  breeding 
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pair,  their  mating  rituals,  nesting,  and  eventual  migration.  Only  when  this 
preparatory  work  is  complete  does  he  go  on  to  describe  a  moment  of  self- 
transcendence  triggered  by  contemplation  of  the  spectacular  perfection  of  the  natural 
world: 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  an  waking  thought — 

A  something  I  hardly  knew — 

Not  a  solid  piece,  nor  an  empty  nought, 

But  a  drop  of  morning  dew.  (Collected  Essays  and  Poems,  514) 

In  this  kind  of  romantic  lyricism,  the  premium  is  on  the  immaterial,  the  spiritual 
revelation  or  emotional  response  stimulated  by  encounters  with  physical  phenomena 
that  are  only  indistinctly  particular.  In  many  poems  the  stimulus  is  even  left  unstated 
so  that  we  read  only  the  revelation,  stripped  of  its  triggering  context,  as  in  the 
following  quatrain  that  Thoreau  composed  for  A  Week: 

True  kindness  is  a  pure  divine  affinity, 
Not  founded  on  human  consanguinity. 
It  is  a  spirit,  not  a  blood  relation, 
Superior  to  family  and  station.  (577) 

This  is  a  kind  of  abstract  poetry  that  we  are  no  longer  trained  to  appreciate.  However, 
it  has  a  recoverable  coherence,  based  on  the  idea  that  the  poet's  special  ability  is  to 
distill  the  universal  from  the  particular,  to  mine  the  truth  from  experience,  refine  it, 
and  deliver  it  pure.  Thoreau  explains  in  A  Week:  "There  are  two  kinds  of  writing, 
both  great  and  rare;  one  that  of  genius,  or  the  inspired,  the  other  of  intellect  and 
taste,  in  the  intervals  of  inspiration.  The  former  is  above  criticism,  always  correct, 
giving  the  law  to  criticism.  It  vibrates  and  pulsates  with  life  forever.  It  is  sacred, 
and  to  be  read  with  reverence,  as  the  works  of  nature  are  studied"  (375).  Thoreau 
approached  the  discipline  of  poetry  with  the  kind  of  high  seriousness  reflected 
here,  striving  in  his  early  work  to  achieve  just  such  inspiration,  to  breathe  directly 
the  atmosphere  of  the  ideal. 

However,  as  his  poetic  decade  progressed,  his  practice  began  to  shift.  He 
moved  increasingly  in  the  direction  of  particularity,  isolating  and  focusing  on  the 
moment  of  generative  stimulus.  By  doing  so,  he  began  to  develop  his  own  distinctive 
practice,  informed  by  the  idea  that  the  poet  should  speak  directly  about  his  immediate 
experience  to  an  audience  of  his  actual  peers  (Williams,  "Thoreau 's  Growth," 
189-198): 

I  seek  the  Present  Time, 
No  other  clime, 
Life  in  to-day.... 
What  are  deeds  done 
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Away  from  home? 

What  the  best  essay 

On  the  Ruins  of  Rome?  (608) 

His  initial  response  to  this  imperative  was  to  compose  loco-descriptive  poems  that 
at  first  were  only  weakly  local:  "On  Ponkawtasset"  and  "Assabet"  use  eastern 
Massachusetts  place  names  but  operate  in  the  generic  space  of  highly  conventional 
pastoral.  On  the  other  hand,  poems  like  "The  Old  Marlborough  Road"  sustain  a 
high  level  of  detailed  engagement  with  quite  particular  places: 

Where  they  once  dug  for  money, 

But  never  found  any; 

Where  sometimes  Martial  Miles 

Singly  files, 

And  Elijah  Wood, 

I  fear  for  no  good; 

No  other  man 

Save  Elisha  Dugan, — 

O  man  of  wild  habits, 

Partridges  and  rabbits, 

Who  hast  no  cares 

Only  to  set  snares, 

Who  liv'st  all  alone, 

Close  to  the  bone, 

And  where  life  is  sweetest 

Constantly  eatest.  (626) 

Thoreau's  emphasis  on  the  specifics  of  a  place  and  its  peculiar  inhabitants  was  at 
least  partially  validated  by  Wordsworth's  practice  in  the  many  pieces  of  occasional 
and  travel  verse  titled  simply  with  dates  or  place  names.  Moreover,  the  choice  of 
subject  matter  here  constituted  an  extension  of  Wordsworth's  theoretical  focus  on 
"incidents  and  situations  from  common  life,"  for  Thoreau  particularized  the 
common:  Elisha  Dugan  is  an  actual  local,  not  an  idealized  commoner  like 
Wordsworth's  "Simon  Lee."6 

Similarly,  one  of  Thoreau's  most  successful  poetic  innovations  was  his 
attempt  to  complete  Wordsworth's  decision  to  write  in  the  "real  language  of  men" — 
in  this  case,  real  Yankees.  Many  of  the  published  poems  are  marked  by  the  kind  of 
elevated  diction  that  was  felt  to  reflect  the  universality  of  the  ideal: 

Thou  dusky  spirit  of  the  wood, 
Bird  of  an  ancient  brood, 
Flitting  thy  lonely  way, 
A  meteor  in  the  summer's  day.  (579) 
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But  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  working  this  vein,  he  was  also  experimenting 
with  pithy  and  local  language  like  the  following: 

Conscience  is  instinct  bred  in  the  house, 

Feeling  and  thinking  propagate  the  sin 

By  an  unnatural  breeding  in  and  in. 

I  say,  Turn  it  out  doors, 

Into  the  moors. 

I  love  a  life  whose  plot  is  simple, 

And  does  not  thicken  with  every  pimple, 

A  soul  so  sound  no  sickly  conscience  binds  it, 

That  makes  the  universe  no  worse  than't  finds  it.  (615) 

Colloquialisms  like  "bred  in  the  house"  and  "turn  it  out  doors"  give  a  familiarity  to 
the  diction  that  is  new  in  Thoreau's  writing,  and  in  Romantic  poetry  generally,  as 
is  the  decision  to  abandon  iambs  for  a  more  spontaneous,  unmetered  verse. 
Moreover,  Thoreau  rounds  out  the  localism  of  the  voice  with  his  comical  and 
deflationary  rhyme  on  "simple,"  giving  real  weight  and  authenticity  to  the  homely 
philosophy  of  the  final  couplet.  This  decision  to  recreate  New  England  vernacular 
speech  reaches  its  peak  in  verse  that  never  saw  print  in  Thoreau's  lifetime,  much  of 
which  has  only  quite  recently  become  available.  At  its  best,  Thoreau's  poetry  in 
this  mode  is  vibrantly  alive: 

I  have  seen  some  frozenfaced  Connecticut 

Or  Down  east  man  in  his  crack  coaster 

With  tort  sail,  with  folded  arms  standing 

Beside  his  galley  with  his  dog  &  man 

While  his  cock  crowed  aboard,  scud  thro  the  surf 

By  some  fast  anchored  Staten  island  farm, 

But  just  outside  the  vast  and  stirring  line 

Where  the  astonished  Dutchman  digs  his  clams 

Or  but  half  ploughs  his  cabbage  garden  plot 

With  unbroken  steeds  &  ropy  harness — 

And  some  squat  bantam  whom  the  shore  wind  drownd 

Feebly  responded  there  for  all  reply, 

While  the  triumphant  Yankee's  farm  swept  by.  (614) 

Not  only  is  this  resolutely  anchored  in  the  physical  specifics  of  New  England,  but 
the  clotted,  spondaic  rhythms  combine  with  the  insistent  alliteration  and  the  arresting 
vernacular  to  produce  a  poetry  that  is  quite  new  and  powerful.  Had  Thoreau 
produced  a  large  and  consistent  body  of  work  in  this  mode,  he  might  well  be  ranked 
with  Whitman  and  Dickinson  as  one  of  the  inaugurators  of  modern  American  poetry 
(Wells  99-114). 
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Part  of  what  drove  Thoreau  to  innovate  was  the  pressure  of  historical 
events  on  his  working  model  of  poetry:  there  was  an  inherent  conflict  between  the 
urgency  of  the  period's  social  and  political  debates  and  the  genteel  lyricism 
apparently  required  by  the  genre.  Early  on  Thoreau  had  attempted  to  address  political 
questions  but  was  unable  to  break  free  of  a  kind  of  contemplative  abstraction: 

In  the  busy  streets,  domains  of  trade, 
Man  is  a  surly  porter,  or  a  vain  and  hectoring  bully, 
Who  can  claim  no  nearer  kindredship  with  me 
Than  brotherhood  by  law.  (517) 

The  depression  of  1837-1844,  the  movement  to  abolish  slavery,  Polk's  invasion  of 
Mexico — these  all  demanded  passionate  and  particular  response.  And  Thoreau 
responded,  writing  several  poems  that  directly  addressed  the  most  urgent  questions 
of  the  mid- 1840s.  His  earlier  efforts  are  often  quite  conventional,  as  in  this  address 
to  the  people  of  the  North,  which  draws  a  parallel  between  southern  chattel  slavery 
and  the  slavery  to  convention  and  money  of  the  north: 

Wait  not  till  slaves  pronounce  the  word 

To  set  the  captive  free, 
Be  free  yourselves,  be  not  deferred, 

And  farewell  slavery.  (577) 

At  a  time  when  the  abolition  movement  had  become  an  immovable  fact  of  daily 
life,  this  poem  is  so  uniformly  abstract  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  forget  that  it 
makes  an  argument  against  slavery.  It  is  almost  as  though  Romantic  metaphoricity 
caricatures  itself  here:  Thoreau  deliteralizes,  dematerializes  the  brutal  oppression 
of  millions,  using  it  to  figure  the  rather  less  urgent  bondage  of  his  fellow 
townspeople.  More  successful  is  Thoreau's  meditation  on  the  woman  question,  a 
poem  that  enacts  the  kind  of  essentialist  beliefs  that  were  typical  even  of  the  feminists 
within  his  milieu: 

Ive  seen  ye,  sisters,  on  the  mountain  side 
When  your  green  mantles  fluttered  in  the  wind 
Ive  seen  your  foot-prints  on  the  lakes  smooth  shore 
Lesser  than  man's,  a  more  ethereal  trace, 
Ive  heard  of  ye  as  some  far-famed  race — 

Daughters  of  god  whom  I  should  one  day  meet — 
Or  mothers  I  might  say  of  all  our  race.  (604) 

Still,  this  remains  cast  in  elevated  and  artificial  language  that  almost  lampoons  the 
spirituality  it  ascribes  to  its  implied  female  audience.  It  wasn't  until  Thoreau 
deployed  the  vernacular  that  his  political  verse  became  truly  compelling.  For 
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instance,  in  his  journal  for  November  28, 1 850,  he  transcribed  the  following  Blakean 
monologue: 

I  am  the  little  Irish  boy 

That  lives  in  the  shanty 
I  am  four  years  old  today 

And  shall  soon  be  one  and  twenty 
I  shall  grow  up  and  be  a  great  man 

And  shovel  all  day 

As  hard  as  I  can... 

Down  in  the  deep  cut 
Where  the  men  lived 
Who  made  the  Rail  road.  (631) 

The  absolute  simplicity  of  Thoreau's  language  gives  real  power  to  this  sketch  of 
the  stark  poverty  afflicting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants.  Overall, 
then,  Thoreau's  poems  became  increasingly  forceful  as  he  followed  through  on  the 
implications  of  his  mentor's  ideas  about  how  to  write  poetry.  He  did  so  in  fact 
more  consistently  than  Wordsworth  himself,  abandoning  accentual- syllabic  meter 
and  closed  verse  forms  for  more  flexible,  organic  structures,  and  focusing  his  work 
directly  on  the  vocabulary  and  experience  of  Concord's  common  inhabitants,  rather 
than  limiting  that  material  to  the  subordinate  function  of  stimulating  conventional 
idealisms. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  speculation  about  why  Thoreau  began  to  shift  his 
attention  increasingly  from  poetry  to  prose  in  the  mid- 1840s.  The  most  practical 
reason  is  that  once  the  Dial  folded  in  1844  he  was  left  without  a  venue  for  his 
poems.  But  it  has  been  usual,  even  among  the  most  dedicated  admirers  of  his 
verse,  to  intuit  a  narrative  of  failure.  Emerson  started  this  tale  in  motion  with  his 
assessment  that  Thoreau's  "verses  are  often  rude  and  defective.  The  gold  does  not 
yet  run  pure,  is  drossy  and  crude.  The  thyme  and  marjoram  are  not  yet  honey.  But 
if  he  want  lyric  fineness  and  technical  merits,  if  he  have  not  the  poetic  temperament, 
he  never  lacks  the  causal  thought,  showing  that  his  genius  was  better  than  his 
talent"  (Works  10:443).  Robert  O.  Evans  writes  that  "Thoreau  knew  his  gift  for 
poetry  was  running  out..."  (43).  Arthur  L.  Ford  maintains  that  Thoreau  failed  to 
"become  Emerson's  poet  [because]  he  lacked  the  courage  to  throw  off  all 
conventions  and  create  a  new  expression"  (21).  And  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell  makes 
this  final  assessment:  "In  aspiring  to  write  poetry  Thoreau  set  higher  standards 
than  he  could  reach  in  that  medium:  his  efforts  survive  as  relics  of  the  apprenticeship 
of  a  master  of  poetic  prose"  ("Thoreau's  Watershed  Season,"  62).  But  did  Thoreau 
in  fact  abandon  the  medium?  Certainly  the  rhythms  and  melodies  of  the  prose  bear 
witness  to  his  lifelong  dedication  to  the  music  of  language.  One  widely  quoted 
quatrain  suggests  an  alternative  reading  of  this  speculative  tale: 
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Each  more  melodious  note  I  hear 
Brings  this  reproach  to  me, 
That  I  alone  afford  the  ear, 
Who  would  the  music  be.  (530) 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  that  Thoreau  was  unable  to  compose  regular  verse  and  so 
dropped  the  genre,  but  rather  he  recognized  that  the  essence  of  poetry  was  not 
accentual-syllabic  meter  and  regular  form.  As  he  puts  it  elsewhere:  "My  life  has 
been  the  poem  I  would  have  writ,/But  I  could  not  both  live  and  utter  it"  (Week 
343).  Does  Thoreau  mean  here  that  he  was  unable  to  maintain  simultaneously  the 
poet's  heightened  receptivity  to  experience  and  the  discipline  of  poetic  composition? 
Probably  not.  After  all  he  never  quit  writing  intensively  composed  material;  he 
just  quit  writing  formal  verse.  Instead,  Thoreau  may  have  meant  to  record  his 
recognition  that  the  stance  or  voice  of  the  poet  is  more  culturally  Important  than 
meter  or  rhyme  (Williams,  "Inspiration,"  466-472).  Indeed,  the  narrative  persona 
he  adopts  throughout  Walden  corresponds  closely  to  his  exalted  notion  of  the  poet 
as  great  man.  He  establishes  himself  as  one  whose  total  immersion  in  nature 
authorizes  an  admonitory  relationship,  based  on  democratic  sympathies,  to  a 
degenerate  society  badly  in  need  of  liberation  from  debilitating  conventions. 
Moreover,  these  changes  in  his  writerly  practice  mirrored  the  overall  direction  of 
his  intellectual  development  during  the  1840s:  he  moved  away  from  Emersonian 
idealism,  toward  increasingly  particular  engagement  with  the  material  world 
(Mcintosh  17-48).  So  the  larger  truth  must  certainly  be  that  he  turned  to  prose 
because  to  do  so  was  the  culmination  of  the  trends  that  had  developed  in  his  poetic 
experimentation,  to  do  so  allowed  him  to  directly  engage  the  particular  natural  and 
social  landscape  before  him,  in  language  wrought  into  organic  structures  rich  in 
local  music. 

In  fact,  Thoreau  refreshed  his  connection  to  his  old  mentor  at  a  critical 
time  during  the  composition  of  his  most  unmistakably  poetic  piece  of  prose.  He 
acquired  a  copy  of  the  Prelude  not  long  after  it  was  published  in  1 850.  And  while 
we  cannot  fix  the  date  that  he  read  it  absolutely,  his  journal  suggests  that  he  did  so 
sometime  in  late  1851  (Fergenson,  "Was  Thoreau  Reading,"  20-23):  the  volume 
for  August  1851  through  April  1852  is  littered  with  references  to  Wordsworth, 
poets,  and  poetry.  Then,  energized  by  this  new  encounter,  Thoreau  began  the  most 
intensive  period  of  rewriting  Walden  (Gravil  104).  From  early  1852  to  1854,  he 
amplified  the  manuscript's  account  of  his  retreat  into  nature,  with  its  central  critique 
of  alienation  under  capitalism,  added  a  much  more  full  account  of  the  texture  of 
his  life  at  the  pond,  and  finally  added  the  chapter  "Conclusion"  (Shanley  18-33, 
55-73).  The  rewritten  book  amounts  to  an  aestheticist  manifesto,  an  extravagantly 
confident  paean  to  the  power  of  the  creative,  self-reliant  individual  to  inspire  organic, 
wholesale  social  change  (Newman,  "Thoreau").  This  manifesto  begins  by  laying  a 
foundation  of  particularity,  with  the  long  passage  about  sand  flowing  out  of  the 
bank  in  the  railroad  cut: 
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As  it  flows  it  takes  the  forms  of  sappy  leaves  or  vines,  making  heaps  of 
pulpy  sprays  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  resembling,  as  you  look  down 
on  them,  the  laciniated,  lobed,  and  imbricated  thalluses  of  some  lichens; 
or  you  are  reminded  of  coral,  of  leopard's  paws  or  birds'  feet,  of  brains  or 
lungs  or  bowels,  and  excrements  of  all  kinds.  (305) 

Thoreau  builds  from  this  lovingly  rendered  concrete  image  of  renewal  toward  the 
claim  that  even  "a  man  [is]  but  a  mass  of  thawing  clay,"  and  from  here  to  the 
assertion  that  not  only  the  earth,  "but  the  institutions  upon  it  are  plastic  like  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter"  (309).  Throughout  the  two  concluding  chapters  of  Walden, 
Thoreau  speaks  in  the  voice  of  a  "patron  of  the  world,"  a  seer,  a  poet  rooted  in 
nature,  who  can  see  "the  character  of  that  morrow  which  mere  lapse  of  time  can 
never  make  to  dawn,"  and  who  can  guide  a  blind  world  to  the  truth  that  "There  is 
more  day  to  dawn.  The  sun  is  but  a  morning  star"  (333).  In  other  words,  the  book 
recapitulates  the  structure  of  a  Wordsworthian  lyric  poem,  building  from  a 
recollected  experience  to  a  crescendo  of  wisdom,  but  that  wisdom  and  the  voice 
that  speaks  it  remain  deeply  rooted,  more  deeply  than  anything  that  had  gone  before, 
in  the  particulars  of  an  actual  place.  In  other  words,  were  it  not  for  Thoreau's 
apprenticeship  to  Wordsworth,  rather  than  becoming  one  of  the  nineteenth  century's 
most  powerful  long  poems,  Walden  might  well  have  remained  the  story  of  a  field 
of  beans. 


Notes 

'The  best  summaries  of  those  conversations  are  Dennis,  "Correspondence" 
and  Fergenson's  dissertation,  "Wordsworth  and  Thoreau:  A  Study  of  the  Relation- 
ship between  Man  and  Nature,"  which  she  later  condensed  into  an  article. 

2Garrard  sees  a  more  antagonistic  relationship,  arguing  that  Thoreau 
appropriates  Wordsworth's  tentative  early  biocentrism  and  then  radicalizes  it  in  an 
act  of  agonistic  rejection. 

3Miller  and  Smith  offer  valuable  overviews  of  Thoreau's  place  in  the  in- 
ternational tradition  of  Romanticism.  Mcintosh  maps  out  ideological  parallels  be- 
tween Thoreau  and  Wordsworth.  Garber  describes  the  importance  of  Wordsworth 
as  Thoreau's  exemplar  of  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Anglo-European 
Romanticism.  Joy  first  suggests  and  Moldenhauer  exhaustively  documents  the  in- 
fluence of  Wordsworth's  Guide  to  the  District  of  the  Lakes  on  Thoreau's  general 
ideas  about  landscape,  as  well  as  specifically  on  Walden.  Kalinevitch  documents 
Walden' s  many  allusions  to  the  great  odes. 
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4Thoreau  shared  many  of  his  habits  of  thought  about  poetry  and  the  poet 
with  the  rest  of  the  Transcendentalist  circle.  Hennessy  and  Myerson  survey  these 
ideas  in  the  context  of  histories  of  the  central  Transcendentalist  organ,  The  Dial. 

5Thoreau's  poetry  has  been  re-edited  in  a  new  collected  edition  by  Elizabeth 
Hall  Witherell,  superseding  Carl  Bode's  edition,  which  had  been  the  standard  for 
several  decades.  Witherell  has  also  condensed  the  results  of  her  textual  and  historical 
scholarship  into  two  articles,  one  a  survey  of  his  poetic  decade,  the  second  a  reading 
of  what  she  regards  as  Thoreau's  crowning  poetic  achievement,  a  sequence  of  five 
related  poems  exploring  "the  place  of  man  in  nature."  Ford  mounts  the  most 
extensive  close  reading  of  the  verse,  focusing  on  Thoreau's  desire  to  capture  in 
poetry  the  experience  of  self-transcendence  through  total  immersion  in  nature. 
Ford  also  provides  a  very  useful  annotated  bibliography  of  sources  on  Thoreau's 
poetry  through  1970.  Since  then,  critical  work  on  the  subject  has  been  quite  sparse 
and  was  mostly  produced  in  a  burst  of  activity  during  the  early  1970s.  Colquitt 
provides  a  sensitive  and  concise  survey  of  Thoreau's  theories  of  poetry.  Evans 
argues  that  Thoreau's  poems  are  destroyed  when  removed  from  the  context  of  the 
prose  narratives  within  which  many  were  originally  published.  Several  articles 
explore  particular  tropes  or  image  clusters:  Kaiser  surveys  the  symbolism  of  celestial 
bodies;  Silverman  explores  Thoreau's  unfulfilled  desire  for  energy  and  heroic  action; 
Mazzini  describes  two  poems  that  center  on  epiphanic  experiences;  and  Williams 
documents  the  centrality  of  the  concept  of  inspiration  to  Thoreau's  poetics. 

6I  am  indebted  to  the  reviewer  of  this  article  who,  in  addition  to  helping 
me  improve  it  in  many  other  ways,  pointed  out  that  Elisha  Dugan  "is  a  real  person, 
born  to  Thomas  and  Jenny  Dugan  on  June  17,  1807,  according  to  Concord, 
Massachusetts  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  (1894)." 
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Dragonfly  Days  at  Trail  Wood: 

Remembering 

Edwin  W.  and  Nellie  Teale 
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White  puffs  of  ground  smoke,  tall  meadow  rue,  blossom  down  "The  Long 
Lane"  on  a  summer  afternoon.  Butterflies  and  bees,  flies  and  moths,  jump  like 
pugilists  in  and  out  of  its  flowers,  raised  like  clenched  fists  gripping  this,  the  sidelines 
of  the  driveway  which  is  a  narrow  stone  road  named  for  its  length.  My  wife  Carol 
and  I  are  visiting  Trail  Wood,  in  Hampton,  Connecticut,  the  home  of  the  late  Edwin 
and  Nellie  Teale.  Ours  is  one  of  a  number  of  follow-ups  to  an  offer  Edwin  had 
made  in  a  letter  dated  5  September  1973,  where  he  said, 

Nellie  and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  you  spend  a  day  with  us 
here  on  our  130-acre  sanctuary-farm  near  Hampton.There  are  many 
things  here  that  would  interest  you  all:  our  miles  of  trails,  our  beaver- 
pond,  the  log  writing  cabin  among  the  aspens  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pond,  the  scrapbooks  connected  with  the  writing  and  publication 
of  all  my  books,  the  various  editions  which  now  number  more  than 
seventy-five  etc.  [In  letters,  Teale  was  known  for  never  separating 
sentences  by  any  spacing.] 

He  had,  incidentally,  also  referred  to  my  family  of  wife  and  son,  very 
much  as  he  and  Nellie  and  son  David  once  were.  I  had  to  amend  that  to  wife,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  lest  we  prove  too  overwhelming.  He  responded,  on  24 
September  ,  almost  three  weeks  later  but  very  positively: 

Your  family  certainly  did  multiply  rapidly! We  will  be  looking  for 
you  all  on  Saturday,  October  6.  If  it  rains  that  day,  do  you  want  to 
come  up  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  7th?If  anything  should  delay  you, 
give  us  a  call. . . .1  will  enclose  a  little  map  showing  how  to  reach  us. I 
don't  believe  I  did  that  before. It  may  save  time  wandering  around  in 
search  of  us. We  will  all  hope  for  good  weather  on  the  6lh. 
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I  called  and  affirmed  the  6th,  adding  that  we'd  be  up  shortly  after  lunch.  He  jumped 
on  that  immediately,  saying,  "Absolutely  not!  I  want  you  here  first  thing  in  the 
morning  so  we  can  have  the  whole  day  together! !"  This  easy  friendliness  from,  as 
I  detail  soon,  one  of  the  most  honored  persons  in  America. ... 

All  this  was  in  response  to  correspondence  that  had  begun  without  my 
notice.  During  autumn  of  1970  I  had  been  taking  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  course 
offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Titled 
"Philosophy  of  Conservation,"  it  was  taught  by  Shirley  Briggs,  editor  of  highly 
respected  Midland  Naturalist  magazine.  Her  Christmas  letter  to  Teale  had  said: 

One  of  the  students  in  my  conservation  philosophy  has  chosen 
to  do  a  report  on  the  works  of  Edwin  Way  Teale  -  it  should  come  in 
by  mid  January.  I'll  send  a  copy  if  it  seems  worthy  - 

She  had  liked  the  paper,  at  25  pages  somewhat  longer  than  the  page-and-a-half  or 
so  she  had  originally  suggested,  and  actually  on  our  own  philosophy  of  conservation. 
She  suggested  that  I  send  it  to  him,  that  she  was  a  friend  of  his.  He  liked  it  and 
responded  this  way  to  me  on  21  January  1971: 

Yours  is  a  thoughtful  and  well  written  consideration  of  my 
work  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  writing  it. I  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  done  so  far.If  it  would  help  you  in 
placing  the  article,  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  a  dozen  or  so 
photographs  to  provide  illustrations. Also  if  you  ever  find  yourself 
in  our  part  of  New  England  I  hope  you  will  stop  and  see  us.You 
would  be  most  welcome. 

At  that  time  titled  "Teale's  Way,"  the  piece  was  later  accepted  by  The  Conservationist 
magazine,  published  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation,  and  appeared  in  the  April-May  1974  issue. 

At  Trail  Wood  the  Teales  lived  with  nature  as  he  had  been  writing  about  it 
most  of  his  life.  This  was  a  progress  never  interrupted  but  made  very  honored  by 
his  receiving  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1966  in  the  category  of  "General  Nonfiction" 
for  his  book  Wandering  Through  Winter,  the  last  of  his  books  of  travels  through  the 
seasons  around  the  United  States.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  season  should  bring  to 
Teale  that  highest  of  public  awards,  for  Thoreau's  essay  "A  Winter  Walk"  had  set 
the  true  beginning  of  American  nature  writing  as  we  know  it.  The  Long  Lane 
would  be  in  winter  a  repetition  in  spirit  of  Thoreau's  words  therein:  "Silently  we 
unlatch  the  door,  letting  the  drift  fall  in,  and  step  abroad  to  face  the  cutting  air. 
...Opening  the  gate,  we  tread  briskly  along  the  lone  country  road,  crunching  the 
dry  and  crisped  snow  under  our  feet. . . ."  The  essay  was  a  test  for  Thoreau,  a  try  at 
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a  new  form  over  which  he  did  show  his  full  mastery,  though  unfortunately  he  did 
not  enter  it  until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  piece  appearing  as  four  essays  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  soon  after  his  death  in  1862.  Appropriately  Teale  was 
president  of  the  Thoreau  Society  in  1957-1958,  the  latter  also  being  the  year  in 
which  he  and  Nellie  did  their  crossing  of  the  United  States  for  his  third  book  on  the 
seasons,  Journey  Into  Summer,  which  was  published  two  years  later.  Of  that 
presidency,  by  the  way,  Walter  Harding  says  in  his  article  "A  Rambling  History  Of 
The  Thoreau  Society"  in  the  Fall  1995  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  that  the 
Thoreau  Society  "long  tried  to  get  him  to  be  president,  but  he  always  declared 
himself  too  busy  writing.  Eventually,  though,  he  gave  in  and  became  a  model 
president,  one  of  the  best  we've  had"  (10). 

One  sort  of  person  Edwin  Way  Teale  was  is  well  summarized  by  Dr.  James 
A.  Slater,  a  friend  of  the  Teales  and  formerly  an  entomologist  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  (UCONN),  who  told  me.  "Teale  had  a  probing  mind.  He  knew  a 
tremendous  amount  of  natural  history,  but  he  was  kind  of  a  seeker  for  something." 
Indeed,  Edwin  and  Nellie  had  been  looking  for  a  place  in  nature  to  move  to  and 
Jim  had  suggested  Hampton,  a  place  he  called  "the  Gem  of  the  East."  Dr.  Wendell 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  engineering  department  at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
and  his  wife  Alison,  who  also  lived  there,  began  watching  for  potential  homes  that 
were  going  on  sale. 
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Dr.  Slater  had,  wrote  Virginia  Welch  in  the  Willimantic  paper  The 
Chronicle,  along  with  Nellie  Teale  and  Mary  Jane  Spring,  staff  artist  with  the 
UCONN  biology  department,  designed  Edwin's  gravestone.  Carved  in  bas  relief 
on  it  are,  Virginia  wrote, 

a  red-winged  blackbird,  a  bird  whose  arrival  Mr.  Teale  regarded  as  a 
much  more  reliable  sign  of  spring  than  sighting  the  first  robin;  a 
praying  mantis,  the  insect  chosen  for  the  cover  photograph  of  Mr. 
Teale's  first  book  on  nature,  'Grassroot  Jungles;'  and  a  monarch 
butterfly. . .  .Sprays  of  the  wild  pasture  rose  grace  the  stone  in,  as  Mr. 
Teale  wrote  in  'A Naturalist  Buys  an  Old  Farm,'  "quiet,  serene  beauty 
that  symbolizes  the  everyday  satisfactions  of  this  country  of 
ours. .  .much  of  the  sweetness  of  life  depends  on  the  simple  things, 
such  simple  things  as  the  song  of  the  field  sparrow,  the  flower  of  the 
pasture  rose." 

At  Trail  Wood,  now  156  acres,  Carol  and  I  have  wandered  many  times. 
Thus  you  will  find  in  this  account  on  dragonrlies  that  centers  about  a  single  day 
both  our  findings  and  many  observations  made  by  Teale  over  years  at  this  their  last 
home.  So,  for  instance,  the  dragonflies  of  this  great  day  often  bring  to  mind  Teale's 
words  on  them  and  on  other  parts  of  the  natural  scene.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
artist  who  did  the  front  cover  of  the  booklet  Of  Nature,  Time  and  Teale,  A 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Edwin  Way  Teale,  written  by  his  publisher  Edward  H.  Dodd, 
Jr.,  in  1966,  created  a  drawing  in  which  Teale  rides  through  the  air  on  the  back  of 
a  dragonfly,  net  outthrust  in  one  hand  and  binoculars  to  his  eyes  in  another,  two 
birds  far  away  out  front. 

Now  we  walk  along  the  driveway  of  Trail  Wood,  the  entry  way  they  called 
the  Long  Lane.  The  Teales  had  seen  it  as  a  farm  lane,  a  wild  one,  and  in  his  1974 
book  A  Naturalist  Buys  an  Old  Farm  he  quotes  from  Walt  Whitman's  Specimen 
Days  the  words:  "As  every  man  has  his  hobby-liking,  mine  is  for  an  old  farm 
lane...."  You  can  also  figure  that  he  used  the  term  "wild"  very  much  as  did  his 
admired  companion-in-literature  Henry  David  Thoreau,  for  that  man  in  his  journal 
notes  indicated  that  a  "wild"  man  is  really  a  "willed"  one,  and  Teale  was  certainly 
that. 

We  ourselves  now  look  in  vain  for  monarch  butterflies  among  the  flowered 
milkweeds,  catch  quick  moments  of  small  bees  among  the  thimble-like  blossoms 
of  English  plantain.  We  raise  the  buzzing  flights  of  Japanese  beetles  that  flee  from 
our  probing  fingers.  Then  we  look  back  at  a  nodding  milkweed.  The  wind  has  not 
caught  it  by  a  blow,  a  dragonfly  has. 

We  recognize  the  hammering  insect  as  a  male  common  whitetail,  Libellula 
lydia, 
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Common  Whitetail  Dragonfly 


from  the  boldly  bluish-white  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  and  the  black-banded 
wings  that  speak  aggressively  of  life  in  and  out  of  shadows.  Their  flashy  chalkiness 
is  a  signal  to  competitors:  when  that  part  is  darkened  by  researchers,  the  insect  has 
more  trouble  defending  its  territory  from  other  males  and  less  success  in  taking  in 
females.  You  may  see  them  squaring  off  in  ritualized  combat,  one  driving  at  the 
other  with  his  abdomen  raised,  the  other  with  its  abdomen  lowered;  then  they 
reverse  roles,  which  can  happen  again  and  again  until  the  invader  exits. 

Large  at  almost  two  inches  in  wingspan,  whitetails  are  still  but  one 
eighteenth  the  size  of  the  giant  early  dragonflies  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,  about 
300  million  years  ago,  a  full  160  million  years  before  the  first  hint  of  birds  in  the 
feathered  A rcheopteryx.  When  Teale  saw  a  dragonfly  become  mired  in  the  soup  of 
the  ancient  La  Brea  tar  pits  in  California,  he  imagined  the  long  future  of  these 
insects  and  wrote  about  it  in  his  1937  book  Grassroot  Jungles. 

While  evolving  into  today's  insect,  dragonflies  and  cockroaches  saw  whole 
continents  break  up  and  race  like  ponderous  rafts.  Trees  then  came  in  as  furtive 
green  ropes  worming  along  the  ground,  plants  we  see  today  as  lowly  club  mosses. 
Brontosaurus  and  Tyranosaurus  rose  into  thunder  lizards,  faded  and  winked  out. 
In  time  whitetails  and  their  kind  fell  back  from  being  winged  airships  almost  a 
meter  across  wingtip  to  wingtip  to  the  hovering  and  driving  projectiles  of  today. 
Teale  appropriately  titled  his  chapter  "Winged  Bullets." 
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And  they  now  hunt  on  wings  beating  at  about  twenty-eight  times  per 
second,  carrying  them  at  maybe  sixty  miles  an  hour  to  search  with  eyes  that  would 
have  as  many  lenses,  he  summarized,  as  15,000  men. 

Up  this  driveway,  maybe  100  yards  from  the  Teales'  pond,  our  whitetail 
may  be  deliberately  moving  over  to  the  patches  of  mud  which  we  step  around 
every  so  often,  they  unlike  us  being  drawn  to  its  very  brownness.  Our  following  it 
has  been  preceded  by  Teale's  invitation,  as  I  mentioned  before  in  quoting  from  his 
letter  of  5  September. 

For  us  it  is  a  thrill  which  in  a  sense  had  begun  a  long  time  earlier  when 
Teale's  Grassroot  Jungles  appeared  and  was  actually  reviewed  on  and  took  up  the 
whole  of  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  section. 


New  York  Times  Review  of  Teale's  Grassroot  Jungles 

Signed  by  Anita  Moffett  for  19  December  1937,  that  evaluation  begins, 
"The  strange  world  of  insects  is  revealed  in  this  book  and  in  the  extraordinary 
photographs  that  illustrate  it."  Further  on  she  says, 


The  book  is  written  with  a  graphic  and  imaginative  quality,  alive 
not  only  to  matters  of  fact  but  to  atmosphere  and  implications  of 
philosophy  and  feeling;  and  the  photographs  depict  strange  reality 
with  an  imagination  that  sees  its  significance  and  an  artistry  that 
does  justice  to  the  beauty  and  grotesqueness,  the  pattern  and  design 
of  the  world  represented  as  well  as  the  creatures  that  inhabit  it. 
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It  was  also  a  big  year  across  the  whole  country.  The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  (Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act)  had  been  passed  and  made  federal  funds  available 
to  states  to  protect  and  propagate  wildlife. 

I  wonder  if  this  Anita  Moffett  was  any  relation  to  the  Doctor  Muffet  or 
Moffat  who  wrote  about  spiders  years  ago  and  so  intrigued  a  humorist  that  he 
created  a  rhyme  about  Muffet's  daughter,  the  familiar  nursery  rendition  beginning 
"Little  Miss  Muffet//Sat  on  a  tuffet...."  I  read  this  account  in  the  book  A  Lot  of 
Insects,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Frank  E.  Lutz,  then  Curator  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City.  I  especially  enjoy  quoting  from  Lutz  because 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society  during  the  years  in  which 
Teale  eventually  became  president.  Neatly,  during  their  acquaintance  the 
consummately  observant  Teale  was  able  to  surprise  him  with  an  entomological 
fact  which  he  illustrated  in  his  own  photographs:  the  cells  in  honey  bee  hives  are 
all  6-sided. 

Teale's  insect  photos,  by  the  way,  notes  Dodd,  "are  still  the  ones  that 
appear  most  frequently  and  win  the  most  prizes,  especially,  for  some  reason  he 
can't  explain,  in  countries  outside  his  own."  Teale  had  earned  his  first  camera,  he 
says  in  his  1943  book  Dune  Boy,  by  picking  20,000  strawberries.  That  book,  which 
was  chosen  by  the  U.S.  government  and  issued  to  American  troops,  as  was  Marjorie 
Kinnan  Rawlings'  The  Yearling,  is  his  autobiography  of  his  childhood  summers  on 
his  grandparents'  farm  in  the  Indiana  sand  dune  country.  The  Teales'  son,  David, 
as  a  young  teenager  put  together  a  scrapbook  titled  "MR.  TEALE  AND  HIS 
PICTURES."  The  front  cover  is  red,  and  in  the  center  is  a  photo  of  Teale  crouched 
down  photoing  into  a  grassy  scene  at  the  edge  of  an  aquatic  situate.  He  introduces 
his  father  this  way,  with  a  photo  of  Teale  at  his  microscope: 
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Edwin  W.  Teale 
The  famous  Edwin  W.  Teale  works  for  the  Popular 
Science.  He  was  born  in  Joliet  111.  When  he  graduated  from  the 
Joliet  highschool  he  went  to  Earlham  college  Ind.,  then  He  tought 
two  years  in  Friends  University.  Then  he  went  Clombia 
Univeristy,  New  York  City,  after  graduating  there  he  took  up  the 
work  of  Journalism 

In  his  spare  time  he  takes  pictures  of  insects.  He  sells 
them  to  about  40  different  magazines.  I  have  put  a  few  of  his 
pictures  in  this  biography.  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Teale  has  an  agent, 
who  selles  his  pictures  in  England  and  Germany. 

By 

David  Teale 

One  of  the  most  striking  photos  in  there  is  that  of  a  printed  page  that  shows  a 
drawing  of  a  mantis  with  some  of  the  printed  information  above  and  to  the  right  of 
it,  while  on  the  page  are  scattered  eight  live  baby  mantids.  Rather  poignantly,  it 
turns  out,  the  column  to  the  right  has  words  which  relate  to  military  soldiers. .  .David 
was  killed  as  one  of  those. 

Edwin  may  not  have  gotten  credit  for  one  set  of  his  own  photos,  however, 
in  an  article  written  by  Nellie  and  published  about  this  time.  In  the  October  1935 
issue  of  Flower  Grower  magazine  appears  her  "New  Iris  Varieties,  -  the  Rainbow 
Children,"  with  a  subtitle  of  "The  Fascinating  Pursuit  of  Crossbreeding  to  Produce 
New  Iris  Varieties  Shown  in  Picture  and  Thoroughly  Discussed  in  Plain  Language," 
by  Nellie  Donovan  Teale.  It  begins:  "Imagine  the  thrill  of  creating  a  new  variety! 
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You  can  do  it  in  your  own  backyard."  She  can  clearly  write,  and  write  clearly.  The 
opening  photo,  upper  left,  is  of  a  bumble  bee  "squeezing  into  the  flower,"  and  it  is 
standard  Edwin  Way  Teale  style,  so  very  likely  it  is  his. 

At  Trail  Wood  the  sudden  leaning  and  nodding  of  a  head  of  a  small  spray 
of  English  plantain  brings  our  attention  to  that  weed,  a  tight  spike  of  greenish 
white  flowers.  A  dragonfly  has  slammed  into  it  and  is  riding  high  as  though  a 
cowboy  on  a  bucking  bronco.  The  orange-red  patches  down  its  back  identify  it  as 
a  male  calico  pennant,  Celithemis  elisa,  here  pausing  afield  probably  to  wait  for 
females  which  might  be  passing  by  on  their  way  to  the  Teales'  pond.  Their  name  of 
"pennant"  indicates  a  rapid  way  for  us  to  identify  these  and  related  ones:  they 
perch  so  they  are  horizontal  to  the  ground,  thus  suggesting  Lilliputian  flags.  In 
this  way  one  pennant  might  easily  notice  another. 

Certainly  by  holding  still  in  this  fashion  they  can  more  easily  see  potential 
prey.  Dragonflies  will  even  lie  in  wait  around  honey  bee  hives.  Teale  mentioned 
in  his  fifth  book,  The  Golden  Throng  of  1940,  written  about  those  commercialized 
insects,  that  a  gang  of  dragonflies  once  demolished  $1,000  worth  of  queens  in  an 
apiary  over  a  five-day  raid. 

Immediately  after  closing  in  on  the  pennant  dragonfly  we  meet  another 
individual,  one  with  the  front  wings  clear,  the  hind  wings  black,  in  toward  the 
body.  These  markings  were  suggestive  of  saddlebags  to  some  namer  and  so  its 
title,  black  saddlebags,  Tramea  lacerata. 

Perhaps  this  one  was  part  of  a  group  which  had  been  a  larva  in  the  south 
and  had  then  migrated  north,  settling  in  at  Trail  Wood  to  breed.  Their  offspring 
would,  in  turn,  wing  south,  apparently  as  massed  flights.  Teale  had  picked  up  on 
Thoreau's  interest  in  migrations,  migrating  in  a  universal  sense,  as  he  quotes 
Thoreau's  Journal  entry  for  14  November  1858  in  his  1962  book  The  Thoughts  of 
Thoreau:  "Now  all  that  moves  migrates,  or  has  migrated.  Ducks  have  gone  by. 
The  citizen  has  sought  the  town."  At  Trail  Wood  black  saddlebags  dragonflies 
themselves  command  broad  vistas,  dominating  the  complete  pond  and  often  rising 
well  overhead  so  that  they  might  seem  foliage  in  a  wind.  There,  males,  commonly 
driving  past  at  speeds  approaching  20  miles  an  hour,  become  winged  darts.  When 
a  saddlebags  is  gliding,  it  is  likely  coursing  after  prey.  While  on  the  wing  one  will 
often,  in  the  typical  dragonfly  manner,  net  a  mosquito  or  other  flying  insect,  using 
its  legs  like  a  seine. 

In  Grassroot  Jungles  Teale  saw  this  style  as  using  a  basket.  You  can  see 
hints  of  his  sense  of  humor  here.  Said  friend  Vinnie  Stocking,  whose  husband  Bill 
had  been  an  executor  for  the  Teales:  "He  was  a  fun  person.  He  would  come  down 
and  he  would  want  to  tell  us  a  joke  and  he  got  laughing  and  he  got  us  laughing  and 
we  didn't  know  what  the  joke  was  but  eventually  he  would  get  it  out."  Other 
friends,  the  Gaineses,  said  he  would  tell  a  humorous  story  and  laugh  harder  than 
anyone.  Thus  he  doubtless  appreciated  Thoreau's  conversational  humor.  For 
instance,  in  his  1946  book  titled  Walden  Teale  quotes  from  a  letter  about  Thoreau 
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\\  ritten  by  Thoreau's  contemporary  William  Ellery  Channing:  "As  to  his  laughing, 
no  one  did  more  or  better." 

Around  home  in  Baldwin  the  Teales  would  play  April  Fool  tricks  on  one 
another.  One,  he  cites  in  his  autobiography,  consisted  of  tying  a  dining  chair  leg  to 
the  table  leg,  another  of  putting  a  button  in  someone's  butter.  We  see  him  and 
Nellie  being  playful  earlier  when  the  1920  Earlham  yearbook  comments  this  way: 
'Tues.  14.  Fudge  cooking.  Nellie  D.  sticks  to  her  post  and  charges  the  fifty  cents 
to  Edwin." 


Graduation  photos  from  their  yearbooks  at  Earlham, 
1922  and  1923 


Vinnie  added  later,  of  anything  at  all  I  might  write  on  Teale:  "You  should 
make  him  humorous." 

Teale  and  Thoreau  having  fun  makes  me  think  back  on  Dr.  Lutz.  In  Teale's 
1953  Circle  of  the  Seasons,  for  13  June  he  wrote  of  Lutz  as  commenting  in  the 
margin  of  one  of  his  book  manuscripts.  Teale  had  written  "'Dragonflies  can  also 
fly  backwards.'"  Lutz,  he  said,  wrote,  "'Can  they?  I  used  to  think  so  but  now  I 
wonder.'"  So  Teale  himself  begins  to  question.  Then  in  the  entry  for  July  30  in 
Circle  of  the  Seasons  he  tells  how  he  has  just  seen  one  moving  backwards  into  a 
breeze.  He  concludes  that  they  do  fly  backward. 

Ironically,  he  might  have  found  backing  by  Thoreau  in  that  naturalist's 
Journal  entry  for  17  June  1853: 
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I  did  not  mention  yesterday  the  great  devil's-needle  with  his 
humped  back,  which  hovered  over  the  boat  and,  though  headed 
across  its  course,  and  not  appearing  to  fly  in  the  direction  which 
the  boat  was  moving,  yet  preserved  his  relation  to  the  boat 
perfectly.  What  steamer  can  reverse  its  paddle-wheels  as  he  can? 

I  imagine  he  meant  the  common  green  darner,  Anax  Junius,  often  easy  to  identify 
by  the  mark  on  the  forehead  which  suggests  a  target  or  bull's-eye.  We  have  seen 
these  large  dragonflies  seem  to  dominate  the  airways  over  Walden's  edge. 
Sometimes  a  male  will  ram  another,  in  this  way  trying  to  settle  who  owns  which 
length  of  the  shore;  a  very  competitive  male  will  even  bite  a  second,  notes  Teale  in 
A  Walk  Through  the  Year  for  3 1  August,  as  that  one  is  attached  to  a  female  during 
their  mating  flight!  Teale  also  mentions  there  that  he  has  seen  perhaps  as  many  as 
one  hundred  individuals  crowd  over  Trail  Wood  during  the  August  days  of  their 
migration  south. 

Late  in  one  October  Carol  and  I  found  so  many  above  one  of  the  roads  of 
Merritt  Island  in  Florida  that  they  almost  made  driving  difficult  for  the  thickness 
of  their  clouds,  suggesting  that  lots  of  prey  were  also  on  the  wing. .  .1  collected  one 
of  these  large  individuals  for  later  close  identifying,  taking  it  in  as  a  road  kill. 
They  also  die  in  another  more  interesting  way.  Kestrels,  migrating  at  the  same 
time  and  along  the  same  routes,  regularly  snap  them  as  snacks. 

Wandering  all  three  places,  each  just  off  well-traveled  roads,  and  finding 
the  same  species  of  dragonfly  exhibiting  its  own  individual  ways  has  brought  Carol 
and  me  from  the  highways  of  a  long  nation  to  wild  ways  that  are  very  personal.  We 
have  imbibed  a  tonic,  especially  in  the  summation  of  the  three,  agreeing  with  Richard 
Schneider  in  his  book  Thoreau  s  Sense  of  Place  when  he  found  in  Thoreau's  writing 
sledgehammer  blows  which  would  point  out,  Schneider  writes,  that  "The  purpose 
of  wildness  is  to  refresh  civilization,  not  to  reject  it"  (49). 

Almost  three  decades  before  this  dragonfly  event  I  had  written  Teale  about 
the  best  natural  history  sites  in  Florida  for  one  who  would  be  traveling  with  limited 
time.  He  wrote  back  on  18  February  1975  that 


I  am  afraid  I  will  be  of  little  assistance  in  connection  with 
Florida.lt  has  been  twenty  years  since  I  was  in  the  state  and  it  is 
changing  so  fast  it  is  a  new  state  every  year! However  there  are  two 
books  it  would  pay  you  to  look  up.  As  a  background  on  how  "Florida 
was  an  easy  state  to  ruin  and  it  has  been  ruined  ruthlessly"  in  the 
past,see  Thomas  Barbour's  That  Vanishing  Eden,  a  Naturalists 
Florida.  Also  for  background,  it  would  pay  to  go  through  the  sections 
dealing  with  the  area  you  will  be  in  in  The  American  Guide  Series 
volume  on  Florida. This  is  my  admittedly  out-of-date  advice. Good 
luck!  [He  and  Nellie  had  been  there  in  1947,  collecting  background 
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for  his  1 95 1  very  popular  book  North  With  the  Spring,  helpful  funding 
for  which  had  not  been  given  when  he  applied  for  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship.] 

The  woods  of  Trail  Wood  now  drew  us  in,  and  we  lifted  and  placed  our 
feet  down  carefully  as  we  stepped  down  a  pathless  bank  to  look  into  the  slender 
creek  within. 

Running  through  the  woods  like  a  crack  in  the  property,  this  narrow  run 
called  "Hampton  Brook"  is  so  stony  it  could  easily  be  the  home  grounds  to  a 
whole  set  of  aquatic  insects,  especially  those  which  depend  on  swift  waters  and 
broken  riffles.  In  dry  times  the  flat  rocks  scattered  down  it  seem  dirty  plates. 
Probably  from  here  had  emerged  the  blue-eyed  dragonflies  which  were  often 
standing  nose  down  on  weeds  and  grasses  in  the  field  above.  Their  brown  and 
yellow  abdomens  had  long  segments  which  appeared  to  be  socketed  into  each 
other,  as  if  they  could  be  separated  simply  by  yanking  them  in  opposite  directions. 

Several  members  of  this  tribe  were  standing  upside  down  on  weeds,  as  if 
balanced  on  the  head  end.  This  pose  is  a  form  of  cooling  off  which  is  referred  to  as 
the  "obelisk  posture."  In  this  manner  they  also  seemed  to  be  ready  for  war,  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  being  fattened,  suggestive  of  a  club,  which  does  give  them  and 
related  ones  the  name  "club  tail."  Due  to  this  attitude,  notes  Bernd  Heinrich  in  The 
Thermal  Warriors,  the  least  amount  of  body  surface  is  exposed  to  the  sun  when 
that  ball  of  heat  is  more  or  less  directly  overhead.  Also  low  breezes  can  hit  the 
insect  most  easily,  a  way  of  enhancing  cooling  by  wind,  or  "convective  cooling." 
This  manner  of  maintaining  good  body  temperature  comes  from  the  insect  being 
able  to  pose  in  this  fashion  over  a  period  of  time.  Thus  among  predators,  as 
dragonflies  are,  only  those  that  habitually  stand  about  as  part  of  their  feeding 
behavior  can  get  away  with  such  inverted  cooling. 

In  this  fashion  the  dragonflies  that  the  Teales  found  roaming  over  the 
sagebrushes  in  the  countryside  where  General  George  A.  Custer  was  killed  could 
survive  naked  sunlight.  One  clattered  up  from  the  dry  vegetation  of  Little  Bighorn, 
he  says  in  his  1956  book  Autumn  Across  America.  The  dark  image  was  only  one 
among  days  of  glorious  naturing,  for  Nellie  on  our  visiting  day  of  6  October  1973 
told  me  it  was  their  favorite  travel.  He  always  heard  sound,  and  recorded  it  in 
notebook  and  thought.  Thus  came  about  his  Concord  speech  which  highlights  the 
"Sounds  of  Walden,"  words  from  Thoreau's  Journal  backed  by  taped  voices  and 
sounds  from  nature. 

Soon  in  the  woods  we  ourselves  touch  the  leafy  covering  of  Teale's 
brushpile  study,  one  briefly  presaged  by  another  that  had  been  made  for  him  by 
Nellie  between  1926  and  1928,  early  in  their  marriage.  Looking  back  in  his  journal 
on  30  September  1974,  when  he  was  75  and  writing  his  autobiography,  he  says  of 
those  days,  "Nellie  builds  me  little  'thatched'  house  in  orchard  as  a  writing  cabin." 

At  Trail  Wood  he  soon  responded  to  this  memory  by  erecting  a  frame 
eight  feet  square  by  six  feet  high,  only  slightly  less  tall  than  Teale  himself.  This  he 
covered  with  branches,  making  a  dome  in  which  he  could  sit,  write,  and  observe 
nature  observing  him.  He  thought  of  it  as  resembling  a  beaver  lodge  of  sticks,  an 
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igloo  when  under  snow.  Ironically,  it  was  the  snow  of  a  sudden  storm  which  one 
night  crushed  it  to  the  ground.  He  never  rebuilt  it. 

After  Teale  died,  Wendell  Davis  reconstructed  the  brushpile  room,  as  a 
smaller  structure  but  one  aimed  to  give  the  public  a  sense  of  what  Teale  had  been 


Millard  C.  Davis  in  Wendell  Davis's  Brushpile 


up  to.  The  picnic  table-like  desk  inside  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  be  as  he  was 
there.  And  a  hundred  or  so  feet  away  is  a  bench  that  overlooks  the  creek;  you  can 
imagine  Edwin  and  Nellie  there  together. 

Stepping  out  of  the  woods  or  directly  from  the  Long  Lane  itself  into  a 
patch  of  wildflowers  with  a  network  of  interconnected  paths  you  find,  as  we  do, 
his  Insect  Garden.  Alison  Davis,  Wendell's  wife,  writes  me  in  reviewing  (extremely 
helpfully  as  was  also  a  reviewer  for  The  Concord  Saunterer)  this  manuscript  that  it 
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was  "patterned  after  [that  of]  J.  Henri  Fabre  in  Paris."  At  its  edge  are  a  few  aged 
apple  trees,  one  of  which  he  thought  might  be  a  century  or  so  old. 

The  title  for  the  plot  came  from  his  years  of  the  early  1940s  when,  while 
living  in  Baldwin,  Long  Island,  he  found  an  old  apple  orchard,  rented  the  acres  for 
about  $10  a  year,  and  worked  it  into  an  even  better  home  for  insects  -  adding  such 
things  as  carcasses  for  scavenger  beetles  and  mud  pans  for  mud  dauber  wasps.  So 
near  New  York  City,  such  a  wild  place  was  a  true  treasure,  but  it  is  now  the  site  of 
a  school;  today's  treasure  is  the  whole  of  Trail  Wood.  So  the  original  Insect  Garden 
was  lost,  which  would  not  have  surprised  him  considering  his  comment  on  first 
discovering  and  using  it  as  he  tells  us  in  his  book  of  1942,  Near  Horizons: 

If  a  man  beats  his  wife,  squanders  his  fortune,  or  jumps  off  a  bridge 
and  commits  suicide,  the  world  will  understand,  if  it  doesn't  condone. 
But  if  he  begins  to  spend  his  leisure  time  associating  with  the  insects, 
watching  the  minute  dramas  of  their  little  world,  people  may  condone 
but  they  rarely  understand.  (2) 

In  his  5  September  1973  letter  to  me  he  had  said: 

As  for  visiting  the  site  of  my  Insect  Garden  of  Near  Horizons 
days,  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  only  disappointment.All  traces  of 
the  garden  disappeared  long  ago  when  the  area  was  taken  over  for 
building  the  grade  school  on  Milburn  Avenue  in  Baldwin. 

Near  Horizons,  incidentally,  which  had  come  out  the  same  year  as 
Chamberlin  had  announced  his  "peace  in  our  time"  view  after  being  with  Hitler, 
Teale  felt  was  his  first  step  in  becoming  a  real  naturalist.  He  had  first  and  tentatively 
called  himself  that  in  a  diary  comment  of  1908,  when  nine  years  old.  At  Earlham 
he  had  spread  himself  out  broadly,  but  without  any  focus  on  nature.  Over  four 
years  he  had  become  president  (as  would  Nellie)  of  the  Ye  Anglican  Club,  an 
organization  for  coming  authors;  the  college  Y.M.C.A.,  Student  Affairs,  La 
Associadad  de  Espanol,  and  that  of  his  graduating  class;  his  vice  presidency  was 
of  the  Bundy  Hall  (dormitory)  student  council;  just  plain  memberships  were  in  the 
Inter-Dormitory  Committee,  the  Ionian  Literary  Society,  the  Demostheneans  (to 
promote  interest  in  public  speaking  societies  at  the  college),  the  College  Social 
Committee,  the  Earlham  Service  Club  (says  the  yearbook:  "Men  who  had  been  in 
the  military  service  felt  the  need  of  a  club  to  foster  the  old  army  spirit  of  comradeship 
and  to  show  their  place  in  the  world  war. . .  [including]  the  idea  of  service  and  good 
fellowship  between  fellow  men  and  between  nations"),  the  Glee  Club,  and  the 
Press  Club.  But  now,  according  to  his  diary  for  Sunday,  16  January  1938,  Grassroot 
Jungles  out  and  doing  very  well,  he  realized  that  "Only  the  written  work  counts;  it 
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alone  endures  and  carries  on.  It  is  the  main  road;  the  rest  are  byways  in  the  final 
reckoning."  A  year  and  a  half  later,  on  Sunday,  25  June  1939,  he  shows  that  he 
felt  he  needed  "time  to  learn  to  write  -  to  become  a  real  writer  and  to  revise,  revise 
and  revise  so  unhurried  book  fit  to  last."  How  well  he  succeeded  is  nicely  shown 
in  the  1986  book  Two  Park  Street  by  Houghton  Mifflin's  editor  and  writer  Paul 
Brooks,  who  gave  a  copy  to  Nellie  who  gave  it  to  me,  as  he  referred  to  Teale  as  the 
"dean  of  American  nature  writers."  (101)  In  it  was  also  mentioned  Marie  Rodell, 
literary  agent  for  Rachel  Carson  and,  later,  for  me  until  she,  Marie,  died  of  cancer 
while  still  quite  young. 

On  Thursday,  6  July  1939,  Teale  wrote  that  he  had  decided  to  write  this 
book,  which  he  called  "Adventures  in  Insect  Garden,"  right  now 

due  to  several  reasons:  1.  Will  get  practice  writing  this  type  of  material 
before  Days  Without  Time  [which  would  come  out  in  1948]  2.  Will  be 
about  insects,  feel  reputation...  from  which  can  branch.  3.  Book  has  a 
little  more  solid  thread  or  backbone  on  which  to  hang  4.  Possibilities  of 
attracting  attention  greater  because  of  the  unique  hobby  and  garden  5. 
Will  fit  into  lectures  best  6.  Good  chance  for  development  of  type  of 
philosophical-observation  writing,  still  a  feat.... 

Near  Horizons  was  "Dedicated  To  MY  WIFE  In  Remembrance  of  Our 
Journey  Together  From  Clear  Creek  to  the  Hills  of  Lilliput.  Connais-tu  le  Pays?" 
I  asked  Nellie  about  this.  She  said  that  Clear  Creek  was  a  stream  on  the  campus  of 
Earlham  College  where  they  met  in  Richmond,  Indiana.  The  "Hills  of  Lilliput" 
was  a  section  of  the  sandy  part  of  his  "Insect  Garden."  Connais-tu  le  Pays  was  a 
French  song  they  used  to  sing  together. 

Carol  and  I  have  driven  to  Earlham  to  try  to  imagine  the  Teales  there,  she 
at  that  time  known  as  Nellie  Donovan.  We  followed  a  two-lane  dusty  road  into  a 
shady  woods,  parted  a  dense  understory  of  trees  to  keep  on  an  overgrown  path, 
broke  into  sunlight  that  made  bright  a  salt-and-pepper  band  of  stones  and  water: 
Clear  Creek.  Black  wings  clapped  overhead  as  ebony  jewelwing  damselflies 
fluttered  over  the  creek,  which  was  drying  in  a  summer  drought.  Teale  had  used 
one  such  insect  in  the  May,  1940,  issue  of  the  Musecam,  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
American  Museum  Employee's  Camera  Club,  to  demonstrate  how  to  take 
silhouettes  of  insects,  a  practice  he  had  on  1 6  September  1 938  also  tested  on  David, 
who  was  holding  a  butterfly  net.  In  turning  over  bedrocks,  I  discovered  one  with 
the  fossil  imprint  of  a  scallop.  How  Teale,  who  often  showed  his  interest  in  remnants 
of  the  most  ancient  days,  would  have  loved  that\ 

Carol  and  I  sat  on  a  mossy  log  and  imagined  Edwin  and  Nellie  doing  the 
same  during  the  early  1920s,  he  having  graduated  in  1922,  she  in  1923.  In  his 
proposed  autobiography  The  Long  Way  Home  we  find  the  following  reminiscences: 
"The  gradual  increasing  growth  of  my  four  years  near  Clear  Creek. Long  walks 
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down  Clear  Creek.Camp  suppers  beside  Clear  Creek... Reading  Marcus  Aurelius 
etc.  by  Clear  Creek."  An  Earlham  yearbook  offered  this  treat:  "Sat.  29  -  Lost, 
Strayed  and  Stolen  -  Edwin  Teale.  Between  the  hours  of  5:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m. 
For  particulars  see  Robert  Browning  and  Nellie  Donovan.  Found  -  Two  egg  shells 
and  a  bacon  rind  on  Clear  Creek  bluffs." 


Clear  Creek  today,  2002 


His  nature  writing  would  become  their  sole  source  of  income  when  he 
resigned  from  his  position  as  writer-editor  at  Popular  Science  Monthly  magazine 
on  15  October  1941.  They  celebrated  that  evening  with  wine  and  cheese,  Nellie 
told  me  with  a  glow  over  50  years  later,  she  a  bright-eyed  widow  and  still  living  at 
Trail  Wood,  as  we  sat  facing  the  photo  of  their  son  David — who,  Teale  had  written 
as  the  dedication  to  each  of  his  four  travel  books  of  the  seasons,  "Traveled  with  Us 
in  Our  Hearts." 

We  find  the  present  "Insect  Garden"  to  be  a  gathering  bowl  for  Sympetrum 
dragonflies,  a  genus  which  we  have  also  found  hunting  in  large  numbers  over  the 
meadow  of  Walden,  the  grassy  sward  near  Thoreau's  original  cabin  site,  just  off 
the  path  leading  from  the  bookstore.  Probably  the  massed  blossoms  of  goldenrods 
at  Trail  Wood  had  attracted  many  insects,  and  these  red-bodied  hunters  came  in 
like  children  to  a  party.  Now  we  can  also  join  Teale  in  one  of  his  mathematical 
studies.  In  Circle  of  the  Seasons  he  notes  on  8  September  that  individuals  of  this 
species  seem  always  to  face  away  from  the  sun  once  they  have  landed.  Slipping  a 
stick  under  one  and  rotating  it,  he  found  the  insect  always  turning  from  the  sun. 
Seventy-six  times  in  a  row  this  contest  continued,  with  always  the  same  result.  He 
was  always  game  for  trying  out  something  with  some  insect. 
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That  reminds  me  of  Wendell  and  Alison  commenting  on  one  moment  of 
play  which  ended  differently,  Wendell  telling  Carol  and  me  this  one: 

[Our  children]  found  a  beetle,  a  great  big  beetle,  and  they  said, 
'We've  got  to  save  this  and  show  Mr.  Teale.'  And  so  they  had  it  in  a 
paper  cup  or  something  and  took  it  over  to  him.  'A  beetle ! '  And  he 
said,  'Let  me  see  it! '  And  he  dumps  it  out  in  his  hand  and  it  flew  up 
in  the  air  and  bit  him!  A  great  big  pair  of  pinchers  and  the  kids 
wouldn't  get  anywhere  near  it.  I  don't  think  they  ever  found  it  again ! 

The  offender  was  probably  a  male  stag  beetle,  which  has  long  forward-facing  jaws 
that  suggest  calipers  or  ice  tongs. 

And  Alison  added:  "He  was  good  with  children.  And  the  butterflies. 
Mark  had  to  make  a  collection  of  insects...  I  remember  going  down  there  at  night 
and  their  putting  a  [black]  light  out  and  collecting  these  things,  night  moths,  and 
putting  them  in  the  refrigerator."  Certainly  Teale  would  have  been  able  to  say,  as 
did  Thoreau  in  his  essay  of  1842,  "A  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts,"  published 
in  Emerson's  magazine  Dial:  "Entomology  extends  the  limits  of  being  in  a  new 
direction,  so  that  I  walk  in  nature  with  a  sense  of  greater  space  and  freedom."  That 
essay  came  out,  incidentally,  during  the  same  year  that  Maryland,  showing  a  fine 
spirit  of  conservation,  became  the  first  state  to  attempt  to  regulate  hunting  of 
waterfowl. 

Teale  doubtless  also  liked  Thoreau  for  the  latter's  playfulness  with  children, 
an  example  of  which  he  relates  in  his  own  book  Walden.  Sometimes  Thoreau 
would  take  care  of  Ralph  Waldo  and  Lidian  Emerson's  children  of  an  evening  and 
would,  on  occasion,  produce  a  game  in  which  he  would  pop  corn,  spray  it  all  over 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  then  see  which  one  of  them  would  collect  the  most.  You  can 
imagine  the  mildly  riotous  side  to  this  event.  Adds  Harmon  D.  Smith  in  his  article 
"At  Home  with  Lidian:  Henry  Thoreau  in  1847-1848,"  in  The  Concord  Saunterer 
issue  of  Fall  1995: 

Thoreau  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  Emerson  children, 
eight-year-old  Ellen,  six-year-old  Edith,  and  little  Edward  who  was 
now  three.  He  made  it  a  practice  to  breakfast  with  them  before  the 
rest  of  the  household  had  come  down.  He  roughhoused  with  Eddy 
and. .  ..even  entertained  them  with  his  favorite  song,  "Tom  Bowline." 
(36-37) 
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Jim  Slater  had  suggested  Hampton  as  a  potential  new  home  to  the  Teales, 
and  he  also  spoke  to  me  of  Teale's  helpfulness  with  their  son. .  .like  a  continuing  of 
a  tradition,  for  Slater  had  said  of  Grassroot  Jungles  that  it  was  "a  tremendous 
book. .  .that  got  me  started."  Here  with  the  boy  we  find  Teale  showing  interest  in 
photography,  a  field  in  which  he  excelled,  making  his  books  visual  delights.  Said 
Dr.  Slater  to  me  during  one  autumn  afternoon  of  a  long  chat: 

Occasionally  we  would  go  over  there,  and  I  think  he  was 
somewhat  taken  with  my  oldest  son  -  I  think  it  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  the  death  of  his  own  son — our  oldest  son  was 
about  12  or  13  at  that  time — he  was  interested  in  photography  and 
Ed  showed  him  a  lot  about  photography.  And  then  he  began  to 
unload  a  lot  of  old  reprints  and  things  like  this.  Sometimes  he  would 
call  up  and  say  come  on  over. 

The  Stockings  and  their  children  also  dropped  in.  Says  Vinnie:  "All  our 
children  went  up  there  fishing  at  the  Teale's  place." 

The  Insect  Garden  at  Trail  Wood  gives  Carol  and  me  accidentally  a  proof 
of  the  speed  of  insect  wing  beats.  My  photograph  of  a  sphecid  wasp  approaching 
a  bushy  nectar  field  of  goldenrod  blossoms  almost  completely  stopped  its  wings. 
Since  my  camera  is  set  for  1/200  of  a  second,  that  is  close  to  the  wing  speed, 
evidently  slightly  over  200  times  per  second.  According  to  Robert  and  Janice 
Matthews  in  Insect  Behavior,  the  common  house  fly  may  vibrate  its  wings  at  about 
200  beats  per  second,  a  mosquito  600,  and  a  minute  no-see-um  or  punkie  biting 
midge  1000  or  more  beats  per  second.  Fully  sixty  thousand  beats  a  minute! !  The 
smaller  an  insect  the  greater  may  be  its  rate,  out  of  necessity  to  keep  it  aloft.  Teale, 
who  always  loved  applying  mathematics  to  nature,  would  have  reveled  in  this, 
especially  since  it  came  through  the  eye  of  a  camera. 

Looming  over  the  garden  is  the  white  house.  Built  in  1806,  it  became 
home  and  office  for  the  Teales,  office  especially  for  Edwin.  And  in  the  basement 
he  had  built  his  darkroom.  Showing  me  this  photographic  factory  while  on  my 
family  trip  up  there,  he  commented  that  it  had  produced  even  then  at  least  $10,000 
worth  of  pictures !  In  the  living  room  I  sat  on  a  sofa  a  number  of  times  with  Nellie; 
to  our  right  and  in  our  sight  was  a  large  frame  with  a  photo  of  David,  head  and 
shoulders,  in  uniform.  Our  backs  were  to  Edwin's  study  with  its  three  walls  of 
books  and,  now,  the  photograph  of  David.  The  kitchen  led  to  their  main  entrance, 
the  back  one  -  the  natural  entrance  to  homes  in  the  country,  notes  Teale  in  A 
Naturalist  Buys  an  Old  Farm.  Here  hangs  a  photo  of  the  two.  The  following 
account  is  from  Carol's  notes  on  talking  with  Virginia  Welch,  friend  of  the  Teales 
and  ourselves,  in  1999: 
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Teale  had  given  them  [Virginia  and  her  husband  Bill]  a  tour  of  Trail 
Wood  and  really  "walked  their  socks  off."  Nellie  had  a  bad  back 
and  couldn't  go  along.  Virginia  asked  if  she  could  take  a  picture  of 
Nellie  and  Edwin  together.  Teale  countered  that  Nellie  wasn't  fond 
of  having  her  picture  taken,  so  it  was  up  to  her.  "If  she  says  no,  it  is 
no."  Virginia  had  discovered  that  their  anniversary  was  coming  up 
soon,  so  she  asked  Nellie  to  come  pose  for  an  anniversary  picture. 
She  agreed,  saying  "That  would  be  very  nice!"  So  she  took  Edwin's 
arm  and  he  looked  down  at  her  and  the  photo  was  snapped.  Virginia 
had  it  printed  up  nicely  and  found  a  high  school  art  student  studying 
calligraphy  to  do  up  the  dedication  from  A  Walk  Through  the  Year 
(it  was  dedicated  to  Nellie): 

Dedicated 
To  the  sun  and  the  moon 

and  Nellie, 
To  the  pasture  rose  and  the 

bluebird  and  Nellie; 
To  the  starlight  and  the  rainbow 

and  Nellie; 
To  all  that  means  the  most 

to  me  at  Trail  Wood  - 

especially  Nellie. 


Virginia  &  Bill  brought  it  to  Edwin  on  Valentine's  Day,  for  him  to 
give  to  "his  valentine."  They  were  both  delighted.  The  picture  hung 
in  the  living  room  until,  after  the  Teales  were  gone  and  Trail  Wood 
was  a  public  nature  center,  the  picture  disappeared.  Virginia  had  the 
picture  redone,  and  Wendell  Davis  had  the  calligraphy  redone,  too. 
It  now  hangs  safely  in  the  museum. 


Museum,  Wendell  toward  back  working  on  radiator 
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Notice  how  Edwin  let  the  images  of  nature  speak  out,  images  without  adjectives 
because  they  were  so  close  to  the  objects  themselves. 

Concerning  that  back  door,  we  get  from  Wendell  and  Alison  this  view  of 
others  using  it: 

Alison:  "Isn't  it  in  the  book  about  the  person  who  came  to  the 

door  for  Nellie?" 
Wendell:  "I  think  so.    People  are  always  coming  to  the  house 

there,  and  Edwin  would  go  and  open  the  door,  and  they 

wouldn't  say  'Hello'  to  Edwin  -  they'd  look  right  past 

him,  'Why  there's  Nellie!'" 
Alison:  "Perfect  strangers,  you  know!  Everyone  called  her 

'Nellie.'  She  was  a  friend  of  everyone." 
Wendell:    "They  seemed  to  have  four  seats  in  Edwin's  travels 

with  Nellie."  [Two  extra,  as  it  were,  for  visitors.] 
Alison:  "They  just  fell  in  love  with  Nellie  -  as  he  writes,  he  makes 

you  just  love  her." 

Five  minutes  on  foot  and  up  a  wooded  slope  west  of  the  pond  is  another 
Teale-ism:  a  hammock,  suspended  from  the  trunk  and  a  tough  branch  of  an  aged 
apple  tree  in  Wild  Apple  Glade.  Said  Wendell: 

You  know,  Edwin  had  a  hammock  hanging  in  the  woods  there 
and  he  would  go  and  lie  in  his  hammock... nowhere  without  a  little 
spiral  notebook.  He  would  lie  there  in  his  hammock  writing  down 
who  had  been  there  singing  to  him.  He  was  the  hardest  working 
guy  I  ever  met... never  let  a  day  go  by  but  what  he  was  doing  some 
writing.  Local  farmers  found  that  Edwin's  idea  of  a  day's  work  was 
to  go  lie  in  the  woods  in  a  hammock.  It  didn't  go  over  big  with  the 
locals. 

Crossing  the  Long  Lane  we  walk  through  a  gap  in  a  wall  and  enter  the 
field  they  called  Firefly  Meadow  for  its  nights  of  those  insects  afire.  Both  of  the 
Teales  loved  stone  walls.  In  fact  one  wall  did  have  another  sort  of  relationship  to 
the  Teales.  Vinnie  Stocking  told  me  about  this: 

I  have  to  tell  you  one  story  about  Edwin.  You  know,  they  never 
killed  anything.  I  don't  know  how  the  mouse  used  to  get  into 
their  refrigerator.  But  they  saw  nibbles  off  things.  Finally  they 
did  and  they  put  a  trap  .in  there.  They  got  this  little  mouse  and 
they  got  it  out.  They  took  it  out  and  Edwin  tore  some  paper  towel 
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into  shreds,  took  some  bird  food  -  went  up  Kenyon  Road  'til  they 
found  a  place  in  a  stone  wall  and  put  the  paper  in  and  the  bird 
food  and  then  the  little  mouse.  You  see,  that  was  so  typical  of 
both  of  them. 

Then  she  added:  "Once  I  was  talking  with  Nellie  on  the  phone  and  I  said,  'Wait  a 
minute  Nellie.'  When  I  came  back  I  said,  'I  had  to  kill  a  spider.'  She  said,  'You 
don't  kill  a  spider,  you  pick  it  up  and  put  it  outdoors.'" 

Our  own  occasion  at  Trail  Wood  now  finds  us  exclaiming  at  the  rich  watery 
colors  of  autumn  there,  especially  against  the  background  of  the  whites  of  heath 
aster.  That  wildflower  is  also  engraved  on  Edwin's  tombstone. 

We  walk  down  a  mowed  path  toward  their  pond,  the  woods  to  our  left 
closing  in  on  us.  In  the  entry  for  1 1  October  in  his  1978  book  A  Walk  Through  the 
Year  Teale  points  out  the  warming  effect  of  this  field,  telling  how  in  the  fading  tans 
of  autumn  the  meadow  edge  over  there  stays  green. 

Carol  points  out  that  gray  dogwood  is  invading  as  thickening  colonies. 
She  wonders  if  perhaps  mowing  doesn't  simply  prune  it,  actually  inducing  it  to 
come  back  thicker,  that  digging  would  be  a  better  solution  to  combating  its  takeover. 

A  bluebird  house  tells  us  that  someone  is  adding  design  of  species  to  this 
field. 

A  great  spangled  fritillary  takes  its  silver  dots  downslope.  This  jeweled 
shine  of  their  wings  is  appropriate,  for  this  late  in  autumn  these  butterflies  tend  to 
be  females.  Redlegged  grasshoppers  spurt  up  at  nearly  every  step.  Their  numbers 
are  fitting,  related  as  they  are  to  migratory  locusts. 

We  almost  step  into  the  entrance  to  a  groundhog  burrow.  This  might  be 
its  front  door.  We  wonder  under  what  lid  and  eyelashes  of  ground  is  hidden  another 
such  eye  that  looks  out  onto  nature. 

Look  through  a  thick  hedge  of  alders,  staghorn  sumacs,  and  other  weedy 
trees  and  you  will  find  the  pond.  This  green  wall  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  in 
the  name  of  Teale's  ideal  of  change,  claim  some  caretakers,  but  it  entirely  blocks 
the  view  of  the  pond  from  both  the  house  and  Teale's  Writing  Cabin,  views  that 
both  of  the  Teales  loved.  Doubtless  they  did  encourage  some  early  alders  for  the 
woodcocks  they  secondarily  brought  in,  those  birds  feeding  on  the  earthworm  that 
are  enhanced  by  the  nitrogen  which  alder  roots  fix.  Wendell,  Alison,  Carol,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  them  at  least  trimmed  low.  [Alison  adds  in  the  margin  of  my 
manuscript  a  "Yes!"]  The  minutes  for  the  meeting  of  the  "Friends  of  Trail  Wood" 
for  19  October  1990,  actually  conclude: 
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Wendell  Davis  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  Friends  really  mean 
to  adhere  to  the  purpose  stated  in  the  proposed  By-Laws:  'to  maintain 
the  physical  grounds  of  the  Sanctuary  close  to  the  condition  found 
at  the  time  of  Edwin  Way  Teale's  death.'  The  group  agreed  that  this 
is  a  desirable  goal. 

The  Teales  had  had  the  pond  site  at  Trail  Wood  scooped  out  of  a  lowland 
bowl  by  a  23-ton  bulldozer  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1963,  fourteen  years 
after  they  moved  in.  Nellie  came  to  enjoy  it  so  much  that  she  would  walk  around 
the  edge  so  slowly  so  as  to  see  more  that  her  husband  figured  her  pace  would  be 
about  eleven  hours  to  the  mile,  the  Davises  said.  Later  on,  after  Edwin  had  died 
and  Nellie  was  walking  with  crutches,  Wendell  and  others  constructed  a  sedan 
chair  on  two  poles  and  toted  her  about  the  pond  and  through  the  woods.  A  well- 
earned  ride  since  she  had  earned  athletic  credits  herself  back  in  1923  when  at 
Earlham  she  was  the  record  holder  in  both  the  discus  and  javelin  throw.  She  had 
also  been  Earlham  tennis  champion,  was  on  the  varsity  baseball  and  basketball 
teams,  was  a  member  of  the  college  Y.W.C.A.,  and  was  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Women's  Athletic  Association.  Her  graduation  yearbook  adds  that  she  "waits 
to  be  consulted  before  she  expresses  herself  and  then  refuses  if  it  is  before  breakfast 
or  on  a  windy  day.  When  she  speaks  she  makes  an  impression.  She  does  whatever 
she  undertakes,  be  it  singing  [in  his  journal  Teale  comments  on  her  lovely  singing 
voice] . .  .or  supplying  Edwin  with  a  daily  volume." 

We  ourselves,  being  unable  to  walk  such  a  rim  because  of  the  new  wild 
growth,  usually  go  directly  to  the  south  end  where  their  bridge  crosses  the  feeder 
creek  Whippoorwill  Brook.  Tall  meadow  rue  puts  white-headed  soldiers  along  the 
bank.  We  once  step  back  to  let  a  red  admiral  butterfly  land  -  it  represents  part  of 
the  way  of  life  that  can  bring  thousands  of  them  up  this  way  from  southward  during 
any  one  year. 

Off  in  the  water  long-legged  water  striders  seem  sprawled  on  the  surface. 
Some  slide  along  as  gliding  rings,  with  groups  of  them  suggesting  local  showers. 
Males  can  tap  with  their  front  feet  to  set  up  minute  waves  which  reach  others, 
letting  them  know  the  territory  is  occupied.  In  Walden  we  find  Thoreau  speaking 
of  his  pond  and  similar  inhabitants,  saying  of  these  insects  that  during  winter: 

the  skaters  glide  over  it  without  rippling  it  perceptibly. . .  .apparently, 
in  calm  days,  they  leave  their  havens  and  adventurously  glide  forth 
from  the  shore  by  short  pulses  till  they  completely  cover  it.  It  is  a 
soothing  employment,  on  one  of  those  fine  days  in  the  fall  when  all 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  fully  appreciated,  to  sit  on  a  stump  on  such 
a  height  as  this,  overlooking  the  pond,  and  study  the  dimpling  circles 
which  are  incessantly  inscribed  on  its  otherwise  invisible  surface 
amid  the  reflected  skies  and  trees.  A  field  of  water  betrays  the  spirit 
that  is  in  the  air.    It  is  continually  receiving  new  life  and  motion 
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from  above.  On  land  only  the  grass  and  trees  wave,  but  the  water 
itself  is  rippled  by  the  wind.  I  see  where  the  breeze  dashes  across  it 
by  the  streaks  or  flakes  of  light.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  can  look 
down  on  its  surface.  We  shall,  perhaps,  look  down  thus  on  the  surface 
of  air  at  length,  and  mark  where  a  still  subtler  spirit  sweeps  over  it. 
(436) 

On  one  green  stem  in  the  shallows  I  see  successively  a  violet  tail  damselfly, 
an  eastern  pondhawk  dragonfly,  and  a  widow  skimmer  dragonfly.  So  one  might 
expect  that  walking  here  toward  dusk,  when  mosquitoes  might  make  the  air 
hazardous,  can  be  free  of  even  their  humming  and  whining.  Oddly,  on  one  occasion 
a  katydid  also  clung  there.  An  hour  later  it  was  gone,  and  we  wondered  if  its  next 
leap,  the  farther  one  that  reminded  us  of  Teale's  leap  to  Hampton,  had  brought  it 
ashore  or  into  the  jaws  of  a  fish.  At  Walden  we  have  found  along  the  pond  edge 
several  of  the  same  species;  the  female  stands  out  for  sometimes  knifing  in  its  eggs 
between  the  layers  of  a  leaf.  I  have  watched  this  on  two  occasions,  one  being  done 
into  the  razor-thin  edge  of  an  iris  leaf,  the  other  into  a  small  leaf  of  a  red  maple.  In 
his  journal  Thoreau  mentions  that  he  "Saw  and  heard  a  katydid  about  the  1st  of 
November."  (9:136) 

A  better  promise  of  the  actual  future  at  Trail  Wood  was  a  female  blue 
dasher  dragonfly  bumping  along  the  water  surface,  its  tail  end  lowered  and  punching 


Teale  saw  a  katydid  like  this  in  the  Indiana  sand  dunes 
{Near  Horizons,  p.  53) 
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A  blue  dasher  dragonfly 

in  its  eggs.  Similarly  at  Walden  we  had  seen  wings  into  the  future  as  they  did  the 
same  thing  while  males  nearby  hurled  themselves  at  each  other,  trying  to  strike 
from  below  as  have  dog-fighting  fighter  airplanes.  As  we  walked  along  the  pond 
toward  Thoreau's  cabin  we  encountered  perhaps  a  dozen  of  these  glittering  aviators 
winding  close  to  shore  like  flies  threatening  to  dive  into  a  great  eye.  Doubtless 
they  had  been  drawn  into  such  a 
tight  mesh  of  insects  by  the  puffy 
white  flowers  of  sweet 
pepperbushes,  lights  to  which 
flies,  small  butterflies,  and  other 
winged  prey  had  been  and  were 
being  lured,  ending  up  as  a 
smorgasbord  for  the  dragonflies. 

Up  the  woodland  path 
we  wend  to  Teale's  Writing 
Cabin,  which  he  called  his 
"Writing  Log  Cabin"in  The  Long 
Way  Home.  We  found  so  many 
low  blossoms  that  Carol  named 
it  "Alpine  Trail"  for  its  reminding 
her  of  an  alpine  trail,  so  full  was 
it  of  minute  flowers.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cabin,  about 
ten  by  fifteen  feet,  were  chosen 
by  Teale  in  reminiscence  of 
Thoreau's  cabin  at  Walden. 

Inside  are  mementos. 
One  of  these  caught  Carol  and 
me.  On  a  mantle  above  Teale's 
desk  rests  an  old  beam  sliced       Millard  Davis  at  Teale's  "Writing  Log  Cabin" 
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lengthwise  with  the  following  bit  of  advice  pasted  on:  "The  Wonder  of  the  World. 
The  beauty  and  the  power.  The  shape  of  things,  their  colors,  lights  and  shades; 
these  I  saw.  Look  ye  also  while  life  lasts. . ."  Teale  notes  that  the  words  are  from  an 
old  gravestone  in  Cumberland,  England. 

Dr.  Ann  Zwinger  in  her  and  Edwin's  book  A  Conscious  Stillness  says  she 
noticed  these  words  penciled  on  wood  of  a  device  Teale  had  made  for  loading  his 
canoe  onto  his  car.  They  were  using  that  canoe  for  their  shared  journey  on  Thoreau's 
rivers,  a  journey  Carol  and  I  have  sought  to  emulate  a  bit. 

Walter  Harding  mentions  similar  trips  with  Teale,  saying  in  his  article 
which  I  quoted  from  above  that  "he  and  I  soon  set  up  the  custom  of  going  canoeing 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  annual  meeting,  something  we  did  regularly  up  to  the 
year  before  he  died  at  eighty-one"  (10).  Edwin  died,  on  18  October  1980  before 
he  and  Zwinger  could  finish  their  voyage,  so  she  completed  the  book  with  his  and 
her  field  notes  as  they  were.  It  was  only  natural  that  she  was  later  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  which  she  held  from  1982  to  1984.  While  talking 
with  the  Davises,  I  caught  this  from  Wendell: 

He  was  a  simple  and  humble  guy,  and  when  they  got  to 
doing  A  Conscious  Stillness,  he  bought  a  boat,  a  little  aluminum 
canoe.  And  he  was  so  proud  of  it,  you'd  think  he'd  bought  a  yacht. 
The  poor  guy,  he  was  trying  to  put  it  up  on  top  of  a  car...  you  know 
how  canoes  are,  they're  going  to  turn  over  when  you  don't  want 
them  to...  the  bow  of  that  thing  came  along  and  whopped  him  in  the 
eye,  and  he  showed  up  with  a  real  rotten  shiner.  It  looked  so  funny 
on  a  dignified  man.  So  he  made  a  thing  he  called  a  "Steady  Eddie." 
It  was  a  board  with  a  couple  of  other  boards  on  top  of  it,  and  he 
would  jam  the  bow  of  the  canoe  into  that.  Then  you  could  lift  the 
other  end  up  and  swing  it  over  and  get  it  on  a  car  and  it  wouldn't 
turn  over  on  you.  A  rather  clever  thing. 

Shortly  after  he  died,  Nelly  gave  me  that  canoe  and 
Ann  Zwinger  came  back  and  said,  "I  want  my  paddle."  Nelly  said, 
"Oh,  I  gave  it  away.  I'll  try  to  get  it  back." 

She's  a  delightful  lady. 

Every  night  Nelly  would  read  Edwin  his  day's  work. 
And  when  he  died  right  in  the  middle  of  A  Conscious  Stillness,  Anne 
said,  "Well,  that's  that,  I  can't  finish  it."  And  then  she  came  back 
and  said,  "You  know,  I  think  I  can  do  it.  I'm  going  to  try  very  hard  to 
finish  it.  Can  I  come  back  and  read  it  to  you?"  And  so  Nellie  said, 
"Oh,  I'd  love  for  you  to  do  that!"  So  Ann  came  back. 

For  us  visiting  Trail  Wood,  next  to  the  Writing  Cabin  door  is  an  insect- 
collecting  net  that  had  belonged  to  William  T.  Davis  (not  known  to  be  a  relative  of 
mine),  publisher  of  many  fine  papers  on  American  cicadas  and  writer  of  an  appealing 
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hook  titled  Days  Afield  on  Staten  Island.  That  net,  says  Teale  in  A  Naturalist  Buys 
an  Old  Farm,  figured  in  Davis's  whacking  an  armed  hold-up  man  and  chasing 
him  and  his  two  companions-in-crime  down  a  road.  He  was  queried  about  this 
bravado  by  a  friend  who  asked,  "But  weren't  you  taking  an  awful  chance?" 

Davis  responded:  "I  suppose  I  was.  I  didn't  think  of  it  at  the  time.  But  I 
might  have  injured  them  severely"  (221). 

Carol  and  I  did  not  find  at  the  cabin,  but  read  about  in  A  Naturalist  Buys 
an  Old  Farm,  a  gray  cap  that  once  hung  there  on  a  nail.  On  its  visor  was  printed  in 
ink  "The  Black  Rail."  He  was  wearing  that  cap  when  he  saw  that  bird  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  trip  to  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  with  companion  Raymond  Bond. 

Nellie,  on  one  of  my  visits  to  see  her  after  Edwin  had  died,  once  gave  me 
that  cap.  In  its  bag  is  a  note  which  says: 

The  Black  Rail 
May  20 -1951 
North  Haven  Beach 
On  Tuckerton  Trip 
With  Ray  Bond 


Carol  felt  one  day  we 
ourselves  should  go  to 
Tuckerton,  only  a  couple  of 
hours  away  from  our  own 
home.  And  so  we  did,  and 
there  we  did  find  a  black  rail! 
She  also  took  a  picture  of  me 
wearing  Teale's  cap. 

Leaving  the  cabin, 
Carol  and  I  next  walk  the  trail 
leading  along  the  slope  above 
the  pond  to  the  Summer- 
house,  an  open  screened 
gazebo  at  the  far  north  end  of 
the  lake.  During  spring  red 
trilliums  are  often  compan- 
ions; they  might  have  had  a 
special  significance  for  Teale 
due  to  his  personal  relation- 
ship to  late  naturalist  John 
Burroughs.  For  Near  Horizons 
Teale  won  the  Burroughs 
Medal  in  1 943,  a  prize  which 
honors    the  best  writing  in 


The  Teales'  Pond  and  Summerhouse 
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natural  history  for  that  year.  Teale  adds  in  The  Long  Way  Home,  that  the  award  led 
rapidly  to  his  being  booked  into  cross-country  tours  by  a  lecture  bureau  with  offices 
in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  no  surprise  since  at  college  he  won  in  his  senior 
year,  1922,  the  extemporaneous  speaking  contest  and  the  oratorical  contest,  though 
Wendell  recently  told  me  of  his  sweating  right  through  his  jacket  on  the  way  to 
giving  a  talk.  The  red  trillium  comes  into  special  note  for  us  and  possibly  Teale, 
who  might  have  known  this  also,  that  Burroughs'  book  Wake  Robin  had  received 
its  title  on  a  suggestion  from  his  friend  Walt  Whitman,  who  was  therein  using  an 
alternative  name  which  was  often  given  to  the  flower  we  today  more  often  call  red 
trillium. 

Teale's  extra  feeling  for  Burroughs  appeared  when  he  wrote  on  29  April 
1974,  to  give  us  directions  whereby  we  might  have  more  to  do  with  Burroughs 
ourselves,  saying  how  we  might  get  to  Burroughs'  famous  place: 

John  Burroughs'  "Slabsides"  is  in  the  woods  west  of 
Westpark,  N.Y.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  almost  across 
from  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  on  9W.You  can  go  up  on  the  N.  Y.Thruway 
and  get  off  at  the  Poughkeepsie  exit  and  go  over  to  9W.  The  road 
that  goes  down  past  the  West  Park  railroad  station  is  the  one  that 
leads  to  "Slabsides."  John  Burroughs'  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Kelley  (Betty  Burroughs  Kelley),  lives  at  West  Park,  lower  down 
the  slope  toward  the  river  from  the  Riverby  house  that  burned  down 
but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  If  you  tell  her  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  I 
am  sure  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  help  you.  You  can  inquire  how  to 
reach  her  place  at  the  West  Park  post  office.  I  hope  you  have  a  fine 
day  there.  This  is  the  best  season  of  all  to  see  Slabsides. 

Our  woodcock  is  still  going  up.  The  total  is  now  54  evenings. 
We  both  send  our  best  to  you  all, 

Yours, 

At  Slabsides,  incidentally,  Teale  gave  a  speech  on  24  May  1969  in  which  he  said: 

The  health  of  the  natural  environment,  the 
preservation  of  some  of  it  intact,  is  the  concern  of 
everyone  interested  in  conservation. .  ..The  evergreen 
reputations,  the  long  life  of  such  works  as  those  of 
Thoreau  and  W.H.  Hudson  and  Richard  Jefferies  and 
Gilbert  White  and  John  Burroughs  give  us 
encouragement.  The  spirit  of  appreciation  of  nature 
is  deeply  rooted. 
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From  the  Summerhouse  at  Trail  Wood  you  can  find  a  warm  view  of  the 
pond,  especially  delightful  during  days  of  autumn  colors.  You  cannot  see  the  main 
house,  over  to  your  left,  for  the  wall  of  overgrown  viburnums  and  alders,  but  you 
can  still  look  out  on  the  rock  where  Teale  sat  and  was  featured  in  a  portrait  in  the 
frontispiece  of  A  Naturalist  Buys  an  Old  Farm.  Along  its  side  pond  water  sidles 
lightly  in  winds,  peels  back  down  during  dry  times. 

Inside  the  Summerhouse  we  find  a  phoebe  nest  on  one  of  the  upper  beams. 
Also  a  bench,  with  a  sign  on  the  inside  of  its  back  saying  "Rest,  Reflect  & 
Remember."  Vinnie  told  me  of  she  and  Bill  having  cake  and  ice  cream  down  there 
with  the  Teales:  "You've  been  to  their  summerhouse  -  it's  a  little  screen  house  - 
they  called  it  a  summerhouse.  We  would  take  everything  down  there,  and  that's 
where  we'd  have  it.  You'd  see  little  mice  running  around." 

And  then  of  the  Teales  in  general:  "And  they  loved  food.  Oh,  they  savored 
it.  Is  that  the  right  word?  You'd  go  to  one  Chinese  restaurant  and  then  to  another 
Chinese  restaurant,  and  you  were  always  comparing  which  was  best.  You  know, 
your  own  life  becomes  so  much  richer  when  you  get  to  know  people." 

Near  the  Summerhouse  is  a  medium-sized  dawn  redwood,  which  Wendell 
says  was  given  to  Teale  by  a  friend  in  California  after  the  travels  for  Journey  Into 
Summer.  It  arrived  as  a  small  seedling.  At  one  time  it  was  girdled  by  beavers,  but 
since  sequoias  have  a  daisy-like  trunk  the  beavers  didn't  get  into  the  innermost 
part  and  it  survived. 

While  at  the  Summerhouse  once,  as  I  stood  close  to  the  pond  water,  I 
chanced  to  look  down  at  my  sneakers.  Here  was  pausing  a  dark-bodied,  clear- 
winged  dragonfly,  but  with  the  innermost  portion  of  each  wing  tinted  amber,  which 
showed  so  well  against  the  sneaker  white — a  Uhler's  sundragon.  The  species  had 
been  named  for  the  late  American  entomologist,  Philip  R.  Uhler,  formerly  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Dr.  Leland  O.  Howard,  himself  late 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  Washington,  D.C.,  referred  to  him  in  his 
Smithsonian  book  in  1930,  A  History  of  Applied  Entomology,  as  "the  kindest  of 
men"  (41).  Of  Grassroot  Jungles  Howard  had  also  said,  "I  have  read  Mr.  Teale's 
book  with  interest  and  delight.  It  is  charming."  He  was  cited  in  Teale's  dragonfly 
chapter  as  having  found  1 10,000  eggs  in  one  clump  and  as  having  a  pinned  dragonfly 
revive  and  startlingly  continue  its  life,  even  though  thrust  through,  consuming  fly 
after  fly. 

Within  the  pond's  shallow  rim,  swinging  loosely  from  a  cattail  leaf,  the 
glinting  shell  of  a  dragonfly  nymph  tells  us  that  at  least  one  calico  pennant  has 
emerged  over  here.  We  wondered  how  many  might  be  lurking  in  the  dark  morass 
of  aging  submerged  leaves  at  our  feet.  They  lie  quietly  until  a  smaller  insect  or 
even  a  tadpole  passes  closely  by.  Then  the  lower  lip,  an  arm,  as  it  were,  with  a 
hand  made  up  of  two  plierlike  lobes,  unfolds  rapidly  and  snatches  the  victim  in  for 
the  jaws  to  consume. 

If  things  do  not  go  well  and  the  nymph  has  to  escape,  it  does  so  by  means 
of  an  aquatic  jet  propulsion.  Its  anal  tip  has  a  pocket,  a  cavity,  into  which  it  normally 
takes  the  water  from  which  it  extracts  air  for  a  lining  of  flaplike  gills  that  are  filled 
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A  teneral  dragonfly  just  after  nymphal  stage 

with  air-carrying  tubes,  tracheae.  When  trouble  darkens  the  pond,  the  powerful 
insect  contracts  the  walls,  forcing  oxygen-depleted  water  out,  and  the  whole  insect 
is  thrust  forward  like  a  torpedo.  So  violent  is  this  effect  that  you  and  I  can  probably 
only  rarely  catch  one  in  our  fingers  at  the  discharge.  In  his  book  The  Insect  World 
of  J.  Henri  Fabre,  a  collection  of  writings  by  that  French  naturalist  of  long  ago 
(1823-1915),  Teale  quotes  him  in  translation  as  summarizing  the  event  as  using  its 
propulsion  mechanism  as  if  "the  recoil  of  its  hydraulic  cannon."  In  his  own  1944 
booklet  Insect  Life,  written  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  an  aid  and  instruction 
manual  to  obtaining  a  Merit  Badge  in  Insect  Life,  Teale  wisely  presents  this  idea: 
"Also,  by  raking  out  trash  from  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  you  can  capture  some  of  the 
underwater  nymphs  of  dragonflies.  Raised  to  maturity  in  an  aquarium,  they  will 
provide  perfect  and  unblemished  specimens  of  the  adults"  (40).  The  Teales'  son 
David  had  become  an  Eagle  Scout  several  years  earlier  but  had  been  killed  in 
action  with  General  Patton's  3rd  Army  in  1945,  the  year  after  his  father's  64-page 
booklet  appeared  in  print. 

Wendell  Davis  said  of  Fabre:  "This  little  guy  and  his  garden  there  in 
Paris  and  his  hand  lens  was  doing  more  than  the  French  Royal  Entomological 
Society  all  put  together.  He  was  a  very  wonderful  guy  apparently,  and  Edwin 
appreciated  him  and  wrote  a  book  about  him.  I  was  fascinated  and  couldn't  put  it 
down." 

From  these  summery  moments  beside  the  pond  we  walk  through  the  field 

L of  the  Teale's  Starfield  and  Nighthawk  Hill  and  entered  their  woods  on  Fern  Brook 
Trail.  With  the  Teales  on  that  first  visit  I  photographed  two  ferns,  the  cut-leaf  red 
grape  fern  and  the  ternate  grape  fern,  one  of  which  he  exclaimed  over  as  a  first 
there  for  him.  We  also  paused  over,  and  I  photographed,  the  fleshy  red  knob  of  a 
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puffball  he  identified  as  Colostoma  cinabarinum.  Later  one  of  our  own  favorite 
ferns  became  maidenhair  ferns,  which  were  drawn  together  in  tight  scalloped  layers, 
built  as  though  especially  to  accommodate  each  other.  Hyla  Pond  was  thoughtfully 
dark,  a  limpid  eye.  A  small,  spotted  frog  sank  quickly  into  its  moldy  depths.  We 
figured  it  was  either  a  leopard  or  a  pickerel  frog.  I  would  have  liked  it  to  have  been 
the  latter  because  of  Teale's  comment  on  the  far  travels  afield  those  amphibians 
make. 

How  dark  that  part  of  the  woods  can  be  was  summarized  in  one  of  my 
photos  taken  when  we  as  a  family  were  out  with  the  Teales.  Here  stands  blonde 
daughter  Lee,  shining  in  a  white  sweater,  posing  on  a  large  log.  Only  when  the 
slide  is  shown  on  a  screen  do  you  notice  four-year-old  son  Richy  crouched  down 
below  her! 

One  remarkable  travel  that  Teale  himself  made  was  above  this  very  same 
Starfield  in  a  rented  Sperber  motorglider  airplane,  piloted  by  aeronautical  engineer 
Bill  Welch,  Virginia's  husband.  In  his  journal  for  21  August  1978  Teale  referred  to 
the  soaring  light  plane,  powered  by  only  a  60-horsepower  engine  and  riding  aloft 
on  30-foot  wings,  as  having  a  "slender,  streamlined,  dragonflylike  body . .  .the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  craft  I  ever  saw."  Bill's  account  appears  in  Aviation  magazine 
for  July  1984,  titled  gracefully  "Long  only  a  dream."  Teale  had  written  me  via 
postcard:  "The  day  your  letter  arrived,  friends  of  yours,  the  Welches,  of  Danbury, 
had  flown  up  for  an  interview.  They  took  me  up  and  gave  me  another,  non-balloon- 
view  to  Trail  Wood  from  the  air."  He  always  signed  his  correspondence  to  me 
"Edwin." 

Bill  and  Virginia  would  regularly  ride  this  airship  in  their  flights  among 
hawks  in  the  annual  Hawk  Migration  Study,  out  of  which  came  Bill's  book  Hawks 
at  My  Wingtips.  The  title  came  from  Virginia,  as  did  many  of  the  photos  they  have 
taken  over  the  years,  none  of  which  is  any  surprise  since  she  has  had  newspaper 
nature  columns,  led  her  own  campaign  for  a  nature  center  which  did  come  into 
being,  and  has  been  a  popular  speaker.  Parting  from  the  Teales  and  flying  home  in 
their  own  plane,  the  Welches  were  able  to  tell  Teale,  Virginia  says,  that  "the  clear 
moonlit  night,  with  all  the  city  lights  'like  glinting  spider  webs  on  black  velvet' 
was  so  beautiful  they  almost  turned  around  to  get  him  and  let  him  see  it  too." 

On  an  earlier  trip  at  Trail  Wood  Virginia  and  I  had  been  sent  by  Nellie 
into  the  woods  to  search  for  a  tin  cup  left  by  Edwin  at  a  favorite  drinking  place, 
"The  Lost  Spring."  Over  half  an  hour  later  we  found  it,  a  silvery  reflection  of  a 
time  to  be  remembered,  hanging  from  a  stem  above  a  black  hole,  a  cavern  of  dreams 
a  foot  or  so  in  diameter. 

Carol  and  my  own  travels  are  now  toward  Beaver  Pond. 

And  then  we  go  quiet,  for  we  see  the  hollowness  in  the  far  sky  down  in 
that  pond.  A  small  lake  opens  before  usv  seemingly  pinned  to  the  Trail  Wood  floor 
by  crownless,  gray  stalks  of  dead  trees,  drowned  trees.  A  dam  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long  makes  an  odd  walkway  along  one  section.  A  flat  house  of 
interlocked  limbs  showed  the  Pond  as  still  being  a  home  to  beavers. 
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Beaver  Pond  at  Trail  Wood 


Several  times  we  sit  on  the  sidelines  waiting  for  at  least  a  "whap"  from  a 
beaver  tail,  the  warning  of  our  watching,  but  we  never  see  even  a  ripple.  Only  the 
occasional  frog  that  Carol  notices  would  leap  up  after  a  dragonfly.  In  fact  on  one 
occasion  she  calls  to  me  urgently.  I  come  close,  raise  my  camera,  fire.  A  dragonfly 
has  landed  on  her  wedding  ring!  A  few  seconds  later  it  leaps  off  and  grips  the  hair 
on  the  top  of  my  head.  Then  it  speeds  to  her  arm,  and  away.  The  clear  friendliness 
of  such  insects  had  been  shown  a  few  minutes  earlier  when  I  almost  induced  a 
brilliantly  red  Sympetrum,  the  white-faced  meadow  hawk,  to  nose  off  a  stub  onto 
my  finger  which  I  held  before  its  bulging  eyes.  It  leaned  forward  and  pawed  the 
digit,  cocked  its  head,  then  settled  back.  We  had  just  the  day  before  followed 
several  of  these  for  ten  minutes  or  more  about  that  meadow  at  Walden. 

Not  too  far  away  from  Beaver  Pond  are  satellite  ponds. 

Years  ago  when  my  family  and  I  had  been  with  the  Teales  walking  near 
these  pools,  son  Pete,  thirteen  years  old,  managed  to  get  behind  such  isolated  waters, 
well  away  from  us.  He  shouted  a  question,  how  to  get  back.  Teale  called  to  go  a 

I  certain  direction  and  they  would  meet.  Teale  was  carrying  a  board.  They  met, 
across  a  small  stream.  Pete  yelled  a  question:  what  was  Teale  going  to  do  with  the 
board?  Teale  responded,  "Splash  you  with  it!"  Then  he  laid  it  down  and  Pete 
crossed  along  it.  I  think  of  it  as  The  Bridge  at  Trail  Wood,  the  bridge  between  man 
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A  bridge  is  begun. 

Teale  could  see  a  joke  on  himself,  too.  Talking  with  Alison  and  Wendell  Davis, 
Carol  and  I  heard  this  one  from  Wendell: 

One  time  Nelly  came  tearing  into  the  kitchen  and  said  "Edwin, 
the  beavers  are  starting  a  dam  in  the  north  end  of  town,  so  get  out 
there!"  And  being  Edwin,  he  went  out  and  saw  the  beavers  working. 
So  he  dropped  down  on  a  stump  and  got  his  bird  glasses  out.  And 
he  watched  them  and  watched  them  and  watched  them.  You  know, 
those  glasses  gather  a  lot  of  light,  and  when  he  finally  got  hungry,  it 
was  pitch  black  night — he  had  his  eyes  glued  on  those  beavers,  and 
by  the  time  he  got  home — those  trails  were  not  as  wide  then  as  they 
are  now  and  he  was  all  scratched  up  and  muddy... it  was  a  good  joke 
on  himself. 

He  calls  here  the  next  morning  saying,  "Y'  gotta  come  over. 
Beavers  have  come  to  Trail  Wood."  The  whole  family  picked  up 
and  went  over  to  the  beaver  pond. 


Today  the  pond  suffers  from  the  recent  droughts.  Talking  with  Wendy 
recently,  I  found  him  asking,  "Have  beavers  come  back?"  His  smile  suggested 
hope,  for  out  there  we  felt  a  sense  of  "return"  rather  than  "farewell." 

Our  time  to  depart  has  come.  Soon  we  will  be  walking  away  past  a  huge 
patch  of  skunk  cabbage  leaves  and  the  white  shoulders  of  emerging  Indian  pipe 
flowers.  Another  set  of  white  shoulders  there  was  those  of  daughter  Betsy,  when 
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as  a  family  we  had  visited  the  Teales  originally:  a  very  little  girl,  she  showed  us  all 
how  massive  the  leaves  were  as  she  squatted  down  among  them  as  under  a  bunch 
of  parasols.  In  an  earlier  time  would  Teale  have  presented  her  with  flowers?  I  ask 
because  in  the  1920  yearbook  we  find  this  humorous  gift  to  a  woman  faculty 
member: 

Sat.  27.    Prexy  breaks  in  on  Teale' s  house-party  and  finds  Mary 

Porter  Hill  and  "Hig"  making  bubbles  with  an  egg-beater. 

Sun.  28.    Teale  presents  Miss  Doan  with  roses  interspersed  with 

forget-me-nots. 

Mon.  29.  Fruit  basket  up-sets  in  dining-room. 

Edwin  T.  boards  water-wagon  and  drinks  one  gallon  first  meal  at 

the  head  table. 

Edwin  (under  his  breath):  "She  forgot- me  not." 

Out  in  the  Starfield  I  stop  to  photograph  a  flickering  gold  known  to  the 
textbooks  as  an  American  Copper  butterfly.  These  might  have  been  my  twentieth 
or  so  shots  of  the  species.  But  this  time  it  is  different:  Carol,  who  has  been  reading 
Nellie's  journals,  notices  that  she  had  mentioned  the  small  jaunty  insect  a  lot. 

Then  Carol  and  I  see  it,  on  a  broken  branch  lying  beside  the  path,  a  slaty 
skimmer  dragonfly — the  same  species  we  would  later  meet  in  its  massed  flights  on 
Merritt  Island,  Florida.  Almost  as  dark  as  the  limb  itself,  but  with  slashes  of  yellow 
that  repeated  the  broken  light  entering  the  woods  then,  it  is  maintaining  a  lonely 
vigil  in  a  dimming  woods.  The  season  of  hunting  is  ending  for  it.  All  across  the 
woodland  floor  lay  the  winged  messengers  of  late  autumn,  brown  crusty  leaves. 

Wendell  Davis  might  conjecture  here  and  come  up  with  a  Teale  relationship 
with  nature  which  would  explain  the  patient  insect  more  fully.  As  he  once 
commented  on  Edwin:  "I  always  said  the  animals  came  out  of  the  woods  to  see 
EWT  going  by." 

They  would  know  that  he  would  stand  up  for  them.  He  put  it  this  way  in 
his  letter  of  5  September  1973:  "In  connection  with  the  fight  for  conservation:  It  is 
fought  on  many  levels.  I  have  written  fighting,  sledgehammer  articles  such  as  the 
one  on  The  Big  Thicket,  in  the  May  1971  Audubon,  but  primarily  in  my  books  I 
have  aimed  at  making  people  have  more  interest  in,  and  more  love  for,  nature. 
Specific  issues  come  and  go.  But  a  fundamental  liking  and  concern  for  nature  is 
the  basis  of  a  continuing  concern  for  nature's  welfare.  We  are  all  working  toward 
the  same  ends." 

"But  we  can  talk  about  such  things,  and  many  others,  when  you  come  to 
Trail  Wood."  Three  and  a  half  years  later,  on  8  January  1977,  as  I  became  an 
environmental  planner  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Teale  wrote  me  a  postcard 
which  said,  "Congratulations  to  the  'environmental  analyst.'" 

My  article  had  appeared  in  The  Conservationist  for  April-May,  1974. 
Titled  "Widened  Horizons  for  the  Dune  Boy,"  it  had  underneath  that  line  '"Nature, 
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in  all  her  acts,  reflects  her  faith  in  the  future.'  —  Near  Horizons  (1942)."  Toward 
the  end  of  the  article  I  begin  to  summarize  the  whole  by  saying: 

We  have  seen  Teale  grow  into  a  fairly  "modern" 
conservationist  who  stops  to  ring  the  bell  on  the  invader.  But  we 
have  not  seen  his  struggle  to  be  a  natural  historian  of  byways 
diminish.  Like  Thoreau  he  has  remained  distinctly  a  naturalist  of 
local  scenes.  To  this  company  we  can  add  Aldo  Leopold,  whom 
Teale  quotes  in  "Green  Treasury"  (1952)  as  saying  "There  are  some 
who  can  live  without  wild  things,  and  some  who  cannot." 

Richard  Schneider  has  it  right  when  he  says  in  his  Introduction  to  the  book  cited 
that  "Thoreau  and  Leopold  are  both  clearly... defenders  of  nature  trying  to 
persuade. . .  [others]  vto  see  in  nature  something  more  than  commodity."  (4)  There 
was,  of  course,  a  logical  difference  between  the  two  in  urgency,  Schneider  also 
points  out  (6),  but  maybe  Thoreau  should  have  been  more  aware  of  ecological 
problems  stemming  from  an  old  concern  of  Massachusetts  with  deer.  A  problem 
only  symptomatic  of  others,  which  might  have  been  fairly  pressing  even  in  his 
day.  In  1715  a  law  of  Massachusetts  enabled  towns  to  appoint  local  officers 
known  as  "deer  reeves"  to  uphold  laws  against  deer-hunting  —  this  not  a  full 
century  after  initiating  the  little  colony  of  Plymouth!  Finally  in  1718  a  three-year 
moratorium  against  the  killing  of  deer  was  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature; 
faster  and  faster  were  beating  the  drums  of  civilization,  and  fortunately  there  were 
those  who  were  hearing  them.  No  matter,  Walden  was  quietly  but  actually  one  of 
those  calling  to  the  spirit  of  conservation. 

The  Teales  are  now  before  us  in  our  own  woodland,  field,  and  pond  hours 
here  at  Trail  Wood.  We  think  of  his  statement  in  The  Lost  Woods  where  he  says 
that  in  his  final  day  on  earth  he  would  like  to  see  "a  dragonfly  glinting  in  the 
sunshine...  "(29). 

As  our  day  ends,  sunset  warming  the  treetops,  I  think  of  a  story  Nellie 
told  me,  of  how  during  college  days  she  had  suddenly  realized  something  special 
about  Edwin.  They  had  been  to  a  football  game  at  Indiana  University.  They  were 
coming  home  in  late  afternoon  and  the  sunset — he  spoke  about  the  clouds  and  the 
sunset,  and  she  was  so  taken  with  his  appreciation,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  this  guy  was  different. 

We  ourselves,  like  the  Teales,  and  like  Thoreau,  whom  Teale  had  said  in 
his  talk  "A  Traveler  in  Concord"  once  "fished  in  the  stream  of  time  for  thoughts," 
have  put  our  lines  into  the  fields  and  woods,  streams  and  ponds,  of  many  dreams. 
And  we  have  come  back  to  tell  of  it,  great  dragonfly  days  at  Trail  Wood.  And  each 
time  we  have  come  we  have  felt  close  to  the  invitation  Nellie  had  written  me  in  the 
front  of  a  copy  she  gave  me  of  Teale's  Dune  Boy.  Her  note,  dated  11  April  1987, 
calling  me  Bill  as  is  my  nickname,  implies  Edwin's  continuing  into  the  present, 
though  written  7  years  after  he  had  died: 
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To:  -  My  friend 
Bill  Davis 
In  deep  appreciation  of  your  long  time  friendship  with  Edwin,  first  through  his 
books  and  later  in  person  -  you  both  having  mutual  interest  in  nature  writing, 
photography  and  love  of  all  wild  life  - 

Your  tellurian  friend 
Nellie  Teale 
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in  Early  American  Literature  (1983);  and  of  two  books  of  poetry. 

Wesley  T.  Mott,  professor  of  English  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  is  president 
of  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Society  and  vice  president  of  publications  for  the 
Thoreau  Society.  He  has  written  "The  Strains  of  Eloquence":  Emerson  and  His 
Sermons  and  edited  volume  4  of  The  Complete  Sermons  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
as  well  as  five  reference  books  on  New  England  Transcendentalism  and  antebellum 
literature.  Presently  he  is  co-editing — with  Laura  Das  sow  Walls — volume  9  of 
Thoreau's  Journal  in  the  Princeton  Edition. 

Joel  Myerson  is  Carolina  Distinguished  Professor  of  American  Literature,  Emeritus, 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  He  has  published  widely  on  the 
Transcendentalists  and  is  currently  preparing  an  edition  of  Emerson's  Selected 
Lectures  and  editing  Emerson  Centenary  Essays  both  with  Ronald  A.  Bosco. 

Lance  Newman  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature  and  Writing  Studies  at 
California  State  University  at  San  Marcos,  where  he  teaches  courses  in  Early 
American  Literature,  Environmental  Literature,  and  Creative  Writing.  His  work 
has  appeared  in  New  England  Quarterly,  American  Literature,  Romanticism  on 
the  Net,  Interdisciplinary  Studies  in  Literature  and  the  Environment,  and  elsewhere. 


Barbara  Packer  is  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Her  most  recent  work  on  Emerson  is  the  "Historical  Introduction"to  The 
Conduct  of  Life,  forthcoming  from  Harvard  University  Press  as  Volume VI  of  The 
Collected  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Robert  D.  Richardson  has  written  intellectual  biographies  of  Thoreau  {Henry 
David  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind)  and  Emerson  (Emerson:  The  Mind  on  Fire) 
and  is  at  work  on  one  of  William  James. 

Susan  Roberson  is  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Texas  A  &  M  University- 
Kingsville.  She  is  the  author  of  Emerson  in  His  Sermons;  A  Man-Made  Self  and 
editor  of  Women,  America,  and  Movement;  Narratives  of  Relocation  and  of  Defining 
Travel;  Diverse  Visions. 

David  M.  Robinson  is  Oregon  Professor  of  English  and  Distinguished  Professor 
of  American  Literature  at  Oregon  State  University.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Society  in  1998-99.  He  is  author  of  Emerson  and  the  Conduct 
of  Life  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1993)  and  The  Spiritual  Emerson:  Essential 
Writings  (Beacon  Press,  2003).  He  is  currently  at  work  on  a  study  of  Thoreau's 
intellectual  development  entitled  Natural  Life:  Thoreau's  Worldly 
Transcendentalism. 

Gayle  L.  Smith  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Penn  State  Worthington 
Scranton.  She  has  published  articles  on  several  nineteenth-century  American  writers, 
focusing  on  their  relationships  to  landscape  painting  styles.  She  has  also  explored 
several  of  their  texts  from  a  linguistic  and  stylistic  persepctive. 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  has  been  Curator  of  Special  Collections  at  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  since  1996.  She  writes  on  Concord-related  literary  and  historical 
topics  for  a  variety  of  publications,  including  the  Concord  Journal,  which  features 
her  column  "Historic  Concord,"  and  the  ezine  Concord  Magazine  (<http:// 
www.concordma.com/magazinowww.concordma.com/magazine).  She  is 
committed  to  dispelling  the  notion  that  Concord  history  has  been  fully  explored, 
and  to  making  local  history  as  accessible  as  possible  to  a  broad  audience. 
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WALTER  R.  HARDING 

1917-1996 


Preeminent  Thoreau  scholar 

Founder  of  the  Thoreau  Society 

Beloved  teacher,  mentor  and  friend 

"Wherever  there  is  knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtue, 
wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  home.11 

Beech  Hill  Foundation,  Inc. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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The 

Ralph  Waldo 
EMERSON 

Society 


Membership  brings  you: 


•  Emerson  Society  Papers,  our  semi-annual  newsletter,  with  articles,  reviews,  annual 
Emerson  bibliography  and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Access  to  the  Emerson  Society  Listserv 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major 
American  writer  throughout  the  world. 

Join  members  in  10  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar-year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please  send 
check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Ronald  A.  Bosco,  Emerson  Society  Secretary,  Dept. 
of  English,  University  at  Albany-SUNY,  Albany,  NY  12222;  tel.  518-442-4077. 
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ISLE  is  a  journal  that  explores  the  relation  between  human 
beings  and  the  natural  world.  We  welcome  submissions  of 
articles  from  literary  scholars,  environmental  historians, 
specialists  in  the  visual  and  performing  arts,  environmen- 
tal philosophers,  geographers,  economists,  ecologists,  and 
scholars  in  other  fields  relevant  to  "literature  and  environ- 
ment." We  are  also  interested  in  receiving  poetry,  fiction, 
and  literary  nonfiction  pertinent  to  the  journal's  thematic 
focus. 

For  submission  guidelines  and  subscription  information, 
as  well  as  a  complete  listing  of  past  issues,  please  visit  our 
website. 


Interdisciplinary  Studies  in 
Literature  and  Environment 

English  Department/098,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  NV  89557 
775-784-8015  x242      www.unr.edu/artsci/engl/isle/ 


Studies 


Dark  Romanticism: 

History,  Theory,  interpretation 


Poe  Studies/Dark  Romanticism  provides  a  forum  for  interpretive, 
cumulative  dialogue  about  Poe's  life  and  writings;  about  the  cul- 
tural and  material  contexts  that  conditioned  the  production  and  re- 
ception of  his  work;  and  about  his  interrelationships  with  other 
writers,  especially  those  who  worked  in  traditions  of  dark  romanti- 
cism. Features  include  review  essays,  periodic  special  issues  deal- 
ing with  such  topics  as  "New  Directions  in  Poe  Studies"  and  "Poe 
and  Gender,"  and  a  biennial  "International  Poe  Bibliography." 

The  journal  invites  submission  of  original  articles  and  notes,  and 
welcomes  work  grounded  in  a  wide  range  of  theoretical  and  criti- 
cal perspectives.  Address  submissions  and  inquiries  to  the  Editors, 
Poe  Studies /Dark  Romanticism,  Department  of  English,  Washing- 
ton State  University,  Pullman,  WA  99164-5020;  send  email  to 
argerj@mail.wsu.edu.  Contributions  should  conform  to  The  Chi- 
cago Manual  of  Style. 


Poe  Studies  is  published  annually  by  the  Department  of  English  and  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  at  Washington  State  University.  Address  inquiries  con- 
cerning subscriptions  and  advertising  to  the  Journals  Subscription  Manager, 
Department  of  English,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Washington 
99164-5020.  Subscription  rates  in  U.S.  currency  are  as  follows:  for  indi- 
viduals, 512.00/one  year  and  $22.00/two  years;  for  institutions,  $18.00/one 
year  and  $32.00/two  years.  Subscribers  outside  the  U.S.  should  add  $5.00 
for  postage  and  handling.  Back  issues  are  available  at  $15.00  per  annual 
issue  and  $7.50  per  semiannual  issue  (prior  to  2002). 


7  discount  for  Thoreau  Society  members 


■  ESQ:  A  journal  of  the  A  men- 
can  Renaissance  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  nineteenth- 
century  American  literature, 
focusing  on  midcentury  ro- 
manticism but  also  extending 
throughout  the  period  to 
encompass  its  origins  and 
effects. 

■  Articles  include  innovative 
critical  essays,  source  and 
influence  studies,  and  bio- 
graphical studies,  as  well  as 
more  general  discussions  of 
literary  theory,  literary  histo- 


ry, and  the  history  of  ideas.  A 
special  feature  is  the  publica- 
tion of  essays  reviewing 
groups  of  related  figures  and 
topics  in  the  field,  thereby 
providing  a  forum  for  viewing 
recent  scholarship  in  broad 
perspectives. 

■  ESQ  publishes  the  work  of 
up-and-coming  young  scholars, 
as  well  as  such  established  fi- 
gures as  Lawrence  Buell,  Caro- 
lyn Karcher,  Wai  Chee  Dimock, 
Leland  Person,  and  Robert 
Sattelmeyer. 


ESQ  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Department  of  English  at  Washington  State 
University.  Address  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  and  advertising  to  the  ESQ 
Subscriptions  Manager,  Department  of  English,  Washington  State  University,  P< ) 
Box  645020,  Pullman,  Washington  99164-5020, vanbrunt@wsu.edu.  Subscription 
rates  for  Thoreau  Society  members  are  $17.60  for  one  year  and  $32.00  foi  two 
years.  Subscribers  outside  the  U.S.,  including  Canada,  should  add  $8.00  U.S.  <  ui- 
rency  per  year  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Address  manuscript  submissions  to  the  Editors,  ESQ  Department  oi  English, 
Washington  State  University,  PO  Box  645020,  Pullman,  Washington  991645020, 
argerj@mail.wsu.edti.  Accepted  contributions  should  conform  to  The  Chit  ago 
Manual  oj  Style. 
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HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 
and  the  MORAL  AGENCY 

1 

OF  KNOWING 
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Alfred  I.  Tauber 

"Thoreau's  modernity  has  been 

defined  in  many  ways  in  recent 

years.  Tauber  adds  another  impor- 

tant and  distinctive  dimension  to 

this  discussion."      _H  Danie|  Peck 

Vassar  College 

$24.95  PAPERBACK 

At  bookstores  or  order 

800-822-6657 

www.ucpress.edu 

UNIVERSITY  of  CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
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Jacqueline  Wool 

17  WALDEN  STREET 
CONCORD,  MA  01742 

978-371-0180 
e-mail:  bwap@erols.com 


Fine  Selection 
of  Thoreau  Books 


"The  evolution  of  ideas  on  the  grand  scale  is  a  fascinating  problem, 
and  Walls's  exploration  of  Emerson,  the  dominant  American  prophet 
of  science  and  technology,  opens  up  this  world  for  a  delightful  and 
revea ling  read." — New  Scientist 


"Emerson's  Life  in  Science 
has  the  potential  to  make 
a  significant  impact  on 
Emerson  studies  and 
on  our  understanding 
of  the  development  of 
Romanticism  as  a  whole. 
Laura  Dassow  Walls's 
book  should  place 
scientific  issues  front 
and  center  in  Emerson 
studies." 

— David  M.  Robinson, 
Oregon  State  University 


"Emerson's  Life  in  Science 
is  one  of  the  best  books 
about  Emerson  to  appear 
in  the  past  two  decades. 
As  Laura  Dassow  Walls 
states  at  the  outset, 
the  notion  that  science, 
broadly  understood,  lies 
at  the  heart  of  Emerson's  work  is  'counterintuitive,'  but  she  makes  her  case 
and  then  some.  She  has  produced  a  full  intellectual  biography  of  Emerson. 
In  its  breadth  of  scholarship,  boldness  of  argument,  comprehensiveness,  and 
intellectual  force  it  is  without  peer.  It  immediately  establishes  Walls  in  the 
vanguard  of  Emerson  studies." — Joel  Porte,  Cornell  University 

4  illustrations.  $35.00 


Cornell  University  Press 

At  bookstores,  or  call  (607)  277-2211  •  www.cornellpress.cornell.edu 
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"Looked  at  Mr.  Davis 's  museum..  J  love  to  see 

anything  that  implies  a  simpler  mode  of  life 

and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth  " 

H.D,  Thoreau,  Journal  September  15,  1880 

Follow  in  Thoreau' s  footsteps  and  visit 
"Mr.  Davis's  museum"... 

THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 

Where  Concord's  History  Begins 


Thoreau 's  Desk,  Chair  and  Bedstead  from  Walden  Pond 

His  Surveying  Equipment, 

Walking  Stick,  Flute, 

Spyglass  &  Snowshoes 

Thoreau  Pencils 

Thoreau  Family  Possessions 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Study 

Why  Concord?  galleries 

Exploring  Concord  film 

Full-scale  Walden  House  Model 


CONCORD 

MUSEUM 


Cambridge  Turnpike   Concord,  MA   www.concordmuseum.org 

For  information  on  membership,  education  programs  or 
group  tours  call  (978)  369-9763 
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READING 
THE  ROOTS 

American  Nature  Writing  before  Wolden 
Edited  by  Michael  P.  Branch 

$54.95  unjacketed  hardcover 
$24.95  paperback 

"This  is  a  major  work  of  ecocriticism 
that  will  open  up  a  new  area  of 
scholarship  and  catch  the  interest  of 
many  scholars  and  general  readers 
beyond  ecocritics." 

— Ian  Marshall,  author  of  Peak  Experiences:Walking  Meditations 

on  Literature,  Nature,  and  Need 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
RENAISSANCE 

Emerson, Thoreau,  and  the  Systems  of  Nature 
Andrew  McMurry 

$39.95  hardcover 

"A  lucid,  vigorously  argued  critique  of 
both  the  Emersonian  and  Thoreauvian 
strains  of  American  environmentalist 
discourse,  this  book  will  reshape  the 
debate  for  environmental  humanities." 
—William  Rossi,  editor  of  "Wild  Apples' 
and  Other  Natural  History  Essays  by  Henry  D.Thoreau 


1-800-266-5842       www.ugapress.orj 
THE     UNIVERSITY     OF     GEORGIA     PRESS 


THE  WALDEN  WOODS  PROJECT  ARCHIVES  -  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  ARCHIVES 

"I  have  sometimes  imagined  a  library,  i.e.  a  collection  of  the  works  of 

true  poets,  philosophers,  n  aturalists,  etc.,  deposited  not  in  a  brick  and  marble 

edifice  in  a  crowded  and  dusty  city.  .  .but  rather  far  away 

in  the  depths  of  the  primitive  forest.  .  ." 

-Henry  David  TGhreau,  3  February  1852 


•  THE  • 
THOREAU  INSTITUTE 

AT   WALDEN   WOODS 


The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 

features  the  world's  foremost  collection  of  Thoreau-related  materials, 

a  spacious  reading  room,  and  a  variety  of  educational  programs 

and  resources.  Additional  collections  include: 

The  Papers  of  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing,  social  reformers 

and  pioneers  of  homesteading  and  sustainable  living, 

and  The  Collections  of  Paul  Brooks,  environment  writer  and  editor. 

Visitors  are  welcome  by  appointment  to  explore  all  that  the 

Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods  has  to  offer. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Jeffery  S.  Cramer,  Curator  of  Collections 

781-259-4730  or  Jeff.  Cramer@walden.org 

The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773 

www.walden.org/collections 

THE  SCOTT  AND  HELEN  NEARING  PAPERS  -  THE  PAUL  BROOKS  COLLECTION 


Become  a  member  of  the  oldest  and  largest  organization 
devoted  to  an  American  author 


The 

lnoreau 
Society^- 


Founded  in  1941 


Publications 

Members  receive  the  annual  Concord 
Saunterer  and  the  quarterly  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin.  The  Society  also  publishes 
original  Thoreau-related  books  and  reprints 
of  selected  hard-to-find  titles  about  Thoreau. 

Activities 

Join  other  members  from  around  the  world 
each  July  for  our  Annual  Gathering -held 
here  in  Concord;  excursions  to  Mr. 
Katahdin;  canoeing  on  the  Concord, 
Sudbury,  and  Assabet  Rivers;  lecture  series; 
and  more. 


Membership  Form 


Name 


Address 


Send  to:  The  Thoreau  Society 
55  Old  Bedford  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742 


Thoreau  Institute 

This  state-of-the-art  research  center, 
established  in  collaboration  with  the  Walden 
Woods  Project,  houses  the  Thoreau  Society 
Collections-the  most  comprehensive 
Thoreau  collection  in  the  world. 
For  an  appointment,  call  (781)  259-4730; 
Mon.-Fri.  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 


Shop  at  Walden  Pond 

915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA  01742 

or  visit  our  on-line  shop  at  www.shopatwaldenpond.org. 
To  receive  a  10%  member  discount  on  purchases,  visit, 
call,  fax  or  e-mail  the  Shop  at  (978)287-5477.  phone; 
(978)287-5620  fax;  shop@walden.org  e-mail. 

thoreausociety.org 


Membership  Levels: 

□  Individual 

□  Student 

$35 
$15 

□  Family 

$50 

We  ask  members  outside  the  U.S.  to  add  $15 
($5  Canada/Mexico)  for  postage. 

Method  of  Payment: 

□  Check  O  Credit  Card    MC    Visa    ArnEx    Disc 


Card# 


Exp. 


membership@thoreausociety.org        Signature 
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Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 


THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  founded  in  1941,  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  (1)  to  honor 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and  stimulate  interest  in  his  life,  works, 
philosophy,  and  place  in  his  world  and  ours,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  on  his  life  and  writings, 
and  (4)  to  act  as  a  repository  for  Thoreau viana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to 
Thoreau  and  his  times.  The  board  of  directors  has  recommended  for  member  approval  the 
additional  mission  of  advocating  for  the  preservation  of  Thoreau  Country,  thus  stipulating  a 
role  the  Society  has  played  since  its  founding.  The  Society  is  headquartered  at  the  Minute 
Man  National  Historical  Park  at  55  Old  Bedford  Road,  Concord,  MA  01742.  The  Society's 
collections  are  housed  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods,  44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln, 
MA  01773.  The  Society  also  operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a  visitor's  center  with  a 
bookstore  and  gift  shop  at  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in  Concord..  The  Society 
convenes  in  Concord  each  July  and  sponsors  educational  programs  and  other  activities 
throughout  the  year  including  a  lecture  series  and  excursions  into  Thoreau  Country. 
Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  the  public  and  includes,  in  addition  to  a  ten  percent 
discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  subscriptions  to  the  annual  CONCORD  S  AUNTERER 
and  the  quarterly  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN.  See  the  membership  application  on 
the  inside  back  cover. 
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